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Introduction 


me 


s a study of gender and religious culture, this text explores the transformation 
of Judaism during a period of profound change. In the early 
and middle part of nineteenth-century Germany, Jews became integrated 
into the surrounding society, achieved an outstanding degree of socioeconomic 
upward mobility, embraced bourgeois culture, strove for political 
emancipation, and adapted the features of their religion and culture to the 
modern world. This work explores changes related to womens place in 
Jewish culture in those crucial decades. Indeed, the account of how women 
gained in importance and visibility in nineteenth-century Jewish culture 
constitutes a central narrative of the book. 

When German Jewry rose into the middle classes, women moved from 
the margins of Jewish society and culture to a more prominent position. At 
the same time, however, the gender analysis that I develop in these pages 
serves as a lens to focus on a larger process in Jewish history. Women’s increasing 
importance in German Judaism formed part of a set of fundamental 
shifts in Jewish life, cultural and religious practices, and sensibilities 
in the nineteenth century. 

The Judaism of pre-modern eras had been a culture defined by male 
learning and ritual observance. Halakhah (Jewish law) and men’s study of 
rabbinic texts had reigned supreme. Over the course of the nineteenth century, 
though, Judaism became the religion of a modern, middle-class population 
and evolved into a culture of bourgeois religiosity that addressed 
women as well as men. In the bourgeois Judaism that arose in Germany 
between 1800 and 1870, sentiments, aesthetics, Bildung (the harmonious 
formation of the heart and the intellect), and Sittlichkeit (morality) came to 
possess overarching importance. This modern Judaism relied heavily on 
the family, on women’s particular contribution to Jewish culture, and on 
both genders’ emotional and religious sensitivity. 

omen’s status in h religious culture rose in nineteenth-century 
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they “liberated” in any sense, and they did not gain access to offices in the 
synagogues or governing boards of Jewish communities. In fact, women 
did not fight for equality within Jewish society or for greater inclusion in 
religious practices, and they tended not to publicly articulate their desires 
and preferences in regard to Jewish ritual. However, Jewish men and women 
together shaped a novel religious culture in which the differences between 

the sexes were significantly less pronounced than they had been in 
pre-modern Judaism. Hence, in nineteenth-century bourgeois Judaism, the 
hierarchical division between men and women that had characterized the 
gender order of Jewish culture for centuries subsided. The mechanisms 
that had held women at the periphery of Jewish religious life ceased to exercise 
their defining power. 

Women had been excluded from the most highly valued practices of 
rabbinic Judaism—Talmud Torah (religious learning) and communal Hebrew 
prayer—and were exempt from the duty to perform certain categories 
of ritual obligations that carried much prestige. In the nineteenth century, 
the cultural importance of these religious practices declined, and many 
men ceased to engage in them consistently. Learnedness in rabbinic literature 
lost its preeminence as a yardstick of status and achievement within 
Jewish society. Concurrently, Jewish men increasingly founded their claim 
to masculinity and to male superiority on their privileged access to the public 
arenas of civil society, including politics, the university, and the professional 
world. At the same time, German Jews embraced ideas of a cultivated 
and aesthetically and emotionally meaningful ‘domestic life, and 
Jewish men found new meaning in being devoted fathers and husbands. 

Although men expected to experience bourgeois forms of Jewish religiosity 
within the family, it was women who gained particular recognition 
and esteem in the course of the privatization of Judaism that took place in 
nineteenth-century Germany. As mothers and mistresses of culturally refined 
German-Jewish households, they came to be highly valued as exemplars 
of and as experts in morality and religious intuition. In accordance 
with middle-class notions of gender characteristics, contemporaries stressed 
the significance of women’s beneficial influence on and indispensable role 
in religious culture. Nineteenth-century Jews prized femininity as a Jewish 
value. In fact, women as well as men engaged in religious practices that, according 
to the cultural norms of pre-modern Jewish life worlds, were gendered 
feminine. In the home and in the synagogue, the time-honored world 
of Talmud Torah-centered Judaism and its gender hierarchy fell into decay, 
and German Jews—across the religious spectrum from Reform to modern 
Orthodoxy—embraced a new, bourgeois culture of religious sensitivity. 
This embourgeoisement and modernization of Judaism and the transformation 
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WOMEN, MEN, AND THE 
RECASTING OF JUDAISM 


In pre-modern Jewish society, as in other Western cultures, gender difference 
has formed the ground for male privilege and concepts of male superiority 
and female inferiority. This division has gone hand in hand with ideologically 
charged ideas of masculine and feminine characteristics and rests 
on divisions of social spheres into privileged male and less valued female 
domains. Or, as the historian Paula Hyman has phrased it, “in patriarchal 
cultures virtually all social roles and most character traits are ascribed to sex, 
with the positions of highest status and the most highly prized characteristics. 

. reserved for men. . . . The position of women in Judaism rests upon 
this patriarchal sex-role differentiation and the concomitant disparagement 
of women.”! 

Yet the gender order of Jewish culture distinguishes itself from that of 
other Western societies. In Jewish communities, the difference between 
men’s and women’s religious practices plays a crucial role in determining 
men’s distinct and privileged position. In Ashkenaz (the area of Jewish settlement 
and Jewish culture in Western and Central Europe) in the early 
modernera, gender was negotiated within what Chava Weissler has called a 
system of “sociology of religious knowledge.” 

Gender differentiation and gender hierarchy in pre-modern Jewish society 
was not grounded in men’s access to and women’s exclusion from the 
public, economic, or political realms as they were in Western cultures. In 
fact, an analysis of Talmudic literature lets us trace a distinctive Jewish gender 
order back to antiquity. Their authors (the rabbis of ancient Palestine 
and Babylonia) created the foundation of what became known as rabbinic 
Judaism. The role of this literature in shaping Jewish life for centuries is 
significant, and in these texts we encounter a Jewish model of masculinity 
that diverges from Western ideals of male identity. The men described here 
do not derive their claims to maleness from power in the realms of politics, 
the military, and economy. Male identity, rather, is constructed, tested, and 
maintained when Jewish men study Torah. Within the gender order of rabbinic 
Judaism, “Torah as a gendered activity . . . produces the hierarchically 
ordered categories of men and women.”3 

In early modern Ashkenaz, women could engage in business and be active 
in the public and economic spheres, but their access to rabbinic study, 
to Hebrew learning and communal prayer, remained severely restricted. 
Thus, if we follow Joan Scott and understand gender as emerging in the social 
relationships between what contemporaries position as the two sexes, 
omen 4n pre meden Jewish society were inferior to men because of their 
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Torah has formed the most highly invested cultural practice, and the 
pursuit of Talmud Torah played a key role in defining masculinity and 
male superiority. Consequently, when Jewish men disengaged from these 
practices in the nineteenth century, their withdrawal could not fail to have 
dramatic implications for Jewish society, for Jewish religious culture, and 
for how German Jews thought about gender. Jewish men renegotiated 
what it meant to be men, and women assumed important roles in the new, 
family-centered bourgeois Judaism. 

The culture of nineteenth-century Jewish religiosity stood out with 
German Jews’ high regard for women, for family life, and for religious experiences 
and practices defined as feminine. Yet in all of these aspects, German 
Jews built on traditions in rabbinic Judaism and pre-modern Jewish 
culture. For centuries, Jewish women had not only enjoyed protection and 
respect, but Jewish texts also attached importance to womens confributions 
in daily life and Jewish history. These texts also emphasized feminine 
virtues. Jewish societies in early modern Ashkenaz accordingly valued women's 
piety and relied on women's religious competence in realms such as the 
preparation of food and the observance of sexual purity laws. Moreover, 
concepts of the power of the feminine were particularly common in mystical 
texts, and from Talmudic times on, Judaism understood certain aspects 
of God as female and motherly. In a similar vein, rabbinic literature 
called upon men to embrace and to enact femaleness. Nevertheless, in premodern 
Jewish society and within the cultural system of halakhic and rabbinic 
Judaism, women occupied an inferior and marginal position. They 
failed to have a voice in the discourse of rabbinic scholarship that shaped 
Jewish life. They were acted upon, even if in predominantly respectful 
ways. Within the legal and religious system of Halakhah itself, women suffered 
a variety of disabilities. In the spiritual economy of the pre-modern 
Jewish world, where merit primarily derived from the fulfillment of divinely 
ordained ritual commandments and where Talmud Torah ranked highest 
among these duties, called mitzvot, women had less access to piety and distinction 
than men. Exclusion from the communal practices of religious 
study and Hebrew prayer thus had a profoundly negative impact on their 
role in the religious life of the Jewish community.° 

This situation changed in German lands in the nineteenth century, 
when a new cultural formation replaced the Judaism of early modern Ashkenaz. 
Marion Kaplan and Paula Hyman have pioneered an analysis of this 
phenomenon by describing this modern Jewish culture as a “domestic Judaism” 
in which women became the main transmitters of the Jewish religion 
and of Jewish identity, as many Jewish men abandoned synagogue 
attendance and neglected Jewish ritual. Hence, in Imperial Germany women 
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of the Jewish population by building and maintaining a respectable 
and culturally refined German family life, but also by cultivating Judaism 
and Jewishness in the domestic realm. Women appear to have held on to 
Jewish piety longer than men, who spent more time in an increasingly secular 
world beyond the home. Through foodways and family customs, 
women continued to provide their husbands and children with a Jewish experience. 
Thus, in societies in which Jews integrated into the middle classes and 

adopted bourgeois lifestyles and value systems, the “privatization of much 
of Jewish behavior” was a Jewish response to the demands of modernity 
that led to a greater role for women in Jewish culture. At the same time, 
the development of a Judaism that was sustained by women and lived out 
in the home represented the Jewish variant of what scholars have called 
“the feminization of religion” in Western societies in the nineteenth century. 
Contemporaries ascribed women a particular aptitude and responsibility 
for religiosity, and religion became a female and feminine domain, as 
it played a smaller role in civil society than it had in pre-modern life worlds. 
The church or the synagogue and the home were the sites to which contemporaries 
tended to restrict religiosity.’ 
In the first part of this book, I discuss the confluence of femininity, religiosity, 

and domesticity in German and German Jewish religious culture, 
and I describe how a bourgeois Judaism emerged, took hold, and unfolded 
in German lands in the decades between 1800 and 1870. This bourgeois 
Jewish culture had traits of a domestic Judaism. Male Jewish leaders created 
and promoted a modern Jewish religiosity in the early and eminently influential 
Jewish German-language periodical Sulamith, in new devotional literature 
for women, in women- and family-oriented homiletics, and in a 
variety of other Jewish publications. In these publications, reformers, ideologues, 
educators, rabbis, and preachers assigned women a decisive role. 
They lauded Jewish women as mothers and as guardians of their families’ 
and children s commitment to Judaism—and criticized women for any perceived 
lack or decline of religiosity. According to the male leaders, Jewish 
women fulfilled their holiest duty in the domestic realm. Yet the modernizers 
also put a novel emphasis on women s presence in the synagogue, welcomed 
Jewish girls in newly devised programs of religious instruction, and 
included female students in confirmation ceremonies. Moreover, rabbis as 
diverse as Samson Raphael Hirsch and Adolf Jellinek not only addressed 
women and stressed the female contribution to Jewish life, but also propagated 
a Judaism inspired by feminine values. They declared that Judaism, 
as a civilization and a religion, had always been family oriented and was 
driven by feminine principles. Thus, this study confirms that Jewish women 
rose in status and importance in nineteenth-century Jewish culture, and 
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that their improved status and visibility partly resulted from factors inherent 
in bourgeois culture, such as the emphasis on an emotionalized religiosity, 
notions of womens high propensity for the religious, and concepts 
of the home as a female and a religious sphere. 

The new culture of bourgeois religiosity that German Jewry created was 
a feminized Judaism for women as well as for men. Nineteenth-century 
bourgeois Judaism did not primarily constitute a domestic Judaism from 
which men withdrew. Bourgeois Judaism, rather, was a feminized, privatized, 
and emotionalized culture of religiosity that both men and women 
cultivated in the home as well as in the synagogue. Men, too, prized the domestic 
realm as a site of religious experience and emotional fulfillment, and 
they sought moral elevation and edification in the synagogue. The new religious 
practices of nineteenth-century German Judaism addressed both 
sexes, who now—as mothers and fathers, husbands and wives, daughters 
and sons—occupied significantly more equal positions than men and women 
had held in previous eras. 

The second part of this book details how the equalization of men’s and 
women's roles in Jewish life played out in some key sites of Jewish practice 
and ritual. In the synagogue, where women had occupied a marginal position 
in the culture of pre-modern and rabbinic Judaism, female worshippers 
gained visibility in nineteenth-century Germany. They were integrated 
into choirs and confirmation ceremonies, and contemporaries valued their 
presence. Concomitantly, men adopted an increasingly passive role in the 
synagogue, where worshippers expected to be edified and morally uplifted 
by beautifully phrased German-language sermons and by the dignified and 
aesthetically appealing tone of the service.’ In the synagogue and beyond, 
men engaged in religious practices that, according to the gender organization 
of pre-modern Jewish culture, constituted womens ‘realms and in 
which nineteenth-century Jews believed women to excel. Jewish men came 
to pray in the vernacular “like women” and adopted female modes of 
prayer. Rabbis and preachers earned the respect of their coreligionists as experts 
in morality and religious sensitivity rather than as distinguished Talmud 
scholars. 

In a religious culture in which German Jews prized German Bildung, 
decorous and culturally refined forms of worship, and emotionally meaningful 
religious experiences at least as much as Talmud Torah and Hebrew 
prayer, the gap between men and women and between men’s and women’s 
status and position in Jewish culture narrowed. In the past, the responsibility 
for, the right to, and the commitment to regularly reciting the Hebrew 
liturgy in a prayer quorum of ten had privileged men. This and other religious 
practices in which women had played a marginal role lost some of 
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religious duties and thereby abandoned men’s prerogatives. The cultural 
practices and norms that had been central to the gender differentiation and 
gender hierarchy in Jewish society for centuries no longer formed the all-defining 
axis of Jewish life. Bourgeois values, instead, competed with and 
eroded the Jewish culture of religious learning and of halakhic observance. 

In the new culture of Jewish religiosity, men’s and women’s religious practices 
were more similar than they had been in pre-modern Judaism. 

Along these lines, when nineteenth-century Jewish men adapted the 
performance of burial rites and the commemoration of the dead in voluntary 
associations to contemporary needs and tastes, newly founded and independent 
women’s societies came to fulfill religious functions that matched 
those of their male counterparts. In these female voluntary associations, 
women assumed roles in a public realm of civil society—while contemporaries 
(and later, scholars) tended to locate women, religion, and women’s 
religious functions primarily within the home. Thus, the feminization of 
nineteenth-century Judaism had traits that we associate with the privatization 
of religious practices. On a more fundamental level, however, the 
transformation of Jewish religious culture and of its gender order was contingent 
upon a landmark change: the most highly valued religious practices 
of rabbinic Judaism, most of all Talmud Torah and Hebrew prayer, had 
ceased to define Judaism, the synagogue, the rabbinate, and Jewish associational 
life. 

This transition from a Torah- and Halakhah-focused Judaism to a Judaism 
shaped by modern notions of religiosity and new religious practices 
characterized the process of modernization of German Jewish culture as a 
whole. Bourgeois Judaism was not specific to the Jewish Reform movement. 
Thus, this book traces the emergence of the culture of bourgeois religiosity 
across the ideological divisions into Reform, modern Orthodoxy, 
and positive-historical Judaism. And even though modern Orthodox Jews 
rejected mixed-sex choirs and confirmation ceremonies in which women 
experienced a remarkable degree of inclusion in Jewish worship, the preeminent 
leader of modern Orthodoxy in Germany, Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
was a protagonist of the cult of Jewish motherhood and of a feminine Judaism. 
Bourgeois Judaism did not necessarily entail the repudiation of Halakhah 
and religious observance. It rather distinguished itself from premodern 
Jewish culture by reframing values, devising a new style of worship 
and devotion, and reconceptualizing what religion and religiosity meant. 
German Jews embraced the modern culture of religious sensitivity, irrespective 
of their ongoing commitment to, their outspoken renunciation, or 
their tacit negligence of Jewish ritual law. 

The fact that the leaders of the Jewish Reform movement failed to 
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this analysis. Reformers showed great concern for women’ role in modern 
Jewish culture and assigned women a central place in the religious economy 
of the modern Jewish community. Yet their heightened esteem for 
women did not translate into a reform of Talmudic law; this failed to happen 
because the culture of halakhic Judaism retreated into the background 
in nineteenth-century Germany. As German Jews entered modernity and 
forged German-Jewish culture, the essence, meaning, and character of Judaism 
changed. Halakhic Judaism was never entirely eclipsed. However, in 
bourgeois Judaism, a deep cultural shift and the rise of modern forms of 
religiosity rendered the reform of rabbinic law obsolete. 

The historian David Sorkin has laid the foundations for understanding 
the embourgeoisement of German Jewish culture as I present it here. In the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, German Jewish men developed 
new forms of group cohesion, identity, creativity, Judaism, and concepts 
of Jewishness; these coalesced at the intersection of German and 
Jewish cultural matrices.? Likewise, in my account, the modern religious 
culture that Jewish men and women of nineteenth-century Germany and 
their (male) leaders created emerged through the interplay between discursive 
and sociohistorical practices, as German Jews recast Judaism within the 
parameters of the nineteenth-century culture of Bildung. In this process, 
Judaism took form as a religion in the modern sense, distinct from politics, 
science, commerce, and other “secular” realms of modern society. Jewish 
women and men, like their Christian counterparts, engaged in religious 
practices that suited their tastes and emotional needs. Affiliation with a religion 
developed into a matter of choice, personal preference, and identity, 
and the performance of religious rituals took on new meanings.!° 

The privatization and feminization of the nineteenth-century Jewish 
religion formed an important dimension of this cultural and social modernization 
of Judaism, and a similar development had set in in Christianity. 

Yet for German Jews, the creation of a culture of a bourgeois Jewish 
religiosity was also a vehicle for and an expression of integration into German 
society. Moreover, within Jewish culture, the impact of the restructuring 
of gendered spheres of activity and responsibility was particularly 
profound, since in pre-modern Jewish life worlds the privileged access of 
men to a set of religious practices had formed a cornerstone of the society’s 
social organization. In nineteenth-century Germany, an age-old Talmud 
Torah-centered Judaism and its gender order made room for the new cultural 
formation of bourgeois Judaism. Thus, this book is a case study of 
how middle-class formation, the creation of a modern religion, and a fundamental 
shift in the eae organization of a diaspora culture in the 
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THE BACKGROUND 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century, societies in Western Europe 
had embarked on a process of economic, political, technological, social, 
and cultural transformation that was to alter all realms of existence. In 
France, the old society of estates had perished in the revolution of 1789, 
and in England, industrialization began to undermine existing political and 
economic structures. In fact, on the entire continent, the Enlightenment 
had already in the eighteenth century laid the intellectual and cultural 
foundations of modern society and had paved the way to introduce novel 
forms of social organization. The nineteenth century, then, was to reshape 
the character of European civilizations, and the decades between 1800 and 
1870 marked a period of extraordinary structural change in German Jewish 
history. 

Under the Napoleonic occupation, from 1806 to 1815, many German 
Jews had their first encounter with full civil liberties. Not until 1871 did 
they achieve a more lasting legal emancipation, with the establishment of 
the German Empire. In the intervening years, however, legal conditions 
improved slowly, though steadily. At the same time, the social, economic, 
and cultural profile of the German-Jewish population underwent dramatic 
transformation, and German Jews integrated into the emerging middle 
classes. By 1871, more than 60 percent of Jews in the German Empire had 
attained at least a middle-class income level, and poverty constituted a marginal 
phenomenon. As a distinctly urban group comprising 1.2 percent of 
the total population, German Jews had reached a high degree of integration 
and were well established in the commercial realm. As early as the 
1840s, Jews formed more than 2 percent of the student body at German 
universities, and many Jewish families had adopted bourgeois values and 
cultural habits. !! 

A century earlier, Jews in German lands had lived very different lives. 
Inhibited by an array of legal disabilities in dozens of separate kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and free cities, German Jews of the late eighteenth century had 
formed an impoverished population. Vagrancy and robbery was not uncommon, 
and, apart from a small stratum of wealthy and privileged Jewish 
families, the overwhelming majority of Jews led a precarious existence on 
the margins of German society. Members of the Jewish elite, who had ful-filled 
an important function in the early modern economy, had had access 
to the world of European courts since the seventeenth century. By the 
1770s, however, under the impact of the Enlightenment, other Jews began 
to gain entry to newly rising social circles. In the emerging Enlightenment 
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individual rather than a person's place in the corporate society, held paramount 
importance, and Jews were able to overcome social and cultural isolation. 
Initially, this development affected only a very limited number of 
Jewish families. Yet in the course of the nineteenth century, the social 
world of the Enlightenment expanded into civil society, the German middles 
classes came into existence, and the process of acculturation and integration 
into these new social and cultural formations reached increasingly 
larger segments of the Jewish population. !? 

At about the turn of the nineteenth century, German Jews thus began 
to embrace bourgeois culture and commenced an extraordinary socioeconomic 
ascent. These years also marked the inception of religious reform. 
Although rabbinic Judaism had over the centuries of its existence constituted 
a flexible system of practices and beliefs that had undergone considerable 
changes, it had been stable in its structure. Rabbinic Judaism had invariably 
formed the main legal, social, and cultural framework for diaspora 
Jewries since antiquity, and for centuries Halakhah—the law that learned 
men extracted from the Talmud and other rabbinic literature—had shaped 
Jewish life almost entirely. Halakhah had formed the legal code of Jewish 
communities and had regulated social conduct and daily life. The Talmud, 
more than anything else, had informed the worldview of pre-modern Jews. 
This situation started to change in early modern Europe, when states gradually 
seized direct juridical control over their subjects, and Jewish communities 
began to lose the legal autonomy they had possessed for centuries. 
Moreover, with the introduction of the printing press, a larger number and 
a wider variety of texts than ever before came to circulate among the Jewish 
population. In particular, mystical writings undermined the authority of 
rabbinical leaders, who struggled to maintain control over the minds and 
the actions of the Jews of Europe.'? 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, Jewish reformers began to 
argue that Judaism needed to be adapted to the emerging civil society envisioned 
by the Enlighteners. From the first decade of the nineteenth century 
on, pioneers of Jewish religious reform introduced changes into Jewish 
worship, some of which conflicted with established norms of Jewish practice. 
Many of the synagogue reforms, however, bore a primarily aesthetic 
character, and at the core they aimed to express and to cultivate new, bourgeois 
cultural sensibilities. Most importantly, in the decades that followed, 
Jewish communities throughout Germany enhanced decorum in public 
worship, introduced German-language sermons and choirs, abbreviated 
the liturgy, and expected rabbis to fulfill pastoral functions. At the same 
time, German Jews began to relinquish the systematic observance of ritual 
commandments. An increasing number of Jews neglected dietary laws, 
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came to hold less prestige than it had in previous eras. Some—often 
university-trained German rabbis and scholars—headed this movement 
away from ritual observance by arguing that Halakhah may have lost validity 
in modern society. Other communal rabbis attempted to reconcile 
the needs and wishes of the reform-minded and progressive members of 
their communities, their own respect for Jewish tradition, and their commitment 
to anew, scholarly, historical, and critical approach toward Judaism 
that became known as Wissenschaft des Judentums (Scholarship of Judaism).'* 
By the mid-nineteenth century, a Reform movement had constituted 
itself in Germany. The movement’s leaders, though diverging on many issues 
and often trying to justify change with halakhic precedents, had 
adopted a common program: They believed that Judaism possessed a core 
and a spirit distinct from Halakhah, and that this core needed to be preserved. 
They also held that Judaism, Jewish law, and Jewish practice had 
evolved historically, and that the Jewish religion needed to be further 
adapted to a new age. The status of Halakhah in modern society was thus 
open to negotiation, and some changes in Jewish worship, such as the introduction 
of an organ into the service and the abrogation of prayers expressing 
hope for a return to Zion, became hallmarks of Jewish Reform. 
Jewish Reform, however, by no means formed a unified, well-organized 
movement like the Reform Judaism of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
North America. Different German Jewish communities adopted various 
changes in worship and ritual at different times, and the movement 
lacked a clearly defined membership and a leadership that had formal authority. 
Even the term Reform Judaism is problematic. Contemporaries used 
a variety of terms, such as reformiertes Judentum (reformed Judaism) or progressives 
Judentum (progressive Judaism). Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, liberates Judentum (liberal Judaism) became a common reference. !5 
In the 1840s, three rabbinical conferences played an important role in 
the formation of what we call Jewish Reform, also prompting the establishment 
of modern Orthodoxy in Germany. In particular, the events of 
the second rabbinical conference are of significance for the history of the 
third branch of modern Judaism—positive-historical Judaism. Positive-his- 
torical Judaism found its institutional home in the Jiidisch-theologisches 
Seminar (Jewish theological seminary) of Breslau in 1854. Yet even earlier, 
German-Jewish traditionalists had begun to organize themselves in separate, 
modern Orthodox congregations. Adherents of modern Orthodoxy, 
also called Neo-Orthodoxy, distinguished themselves from ideological Reform 
and indeed soon differed from the majority of German Jews by insisting 
that Halakhah was divinely revealed, eternally binding, and immutable. 
They endorsed full ritual observance and declared themselves 
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uncompromisingly faithful to rabbinic Judaism. The followers of positive-historical 
Judaism likewise held on to Halakhah and to the fulfillment of 
Jewish ritual commandments, but unlike the Orthodox, they subscribed to 

the modern, critical study of Jewish texts within the parameters of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. Thereby, the school of positive-historical Judaism 

took an ideologically and theologically more flexible approach to rabbinical 
Judaism.!° 

In Germany, however, positive-historical Judaism remained an intellectual 
and theological movement rather than a social one. Followers of this 
brand of German Judaism, which continued to be based at its seminar in 
Breslau, did not form independent congregations. Only in North America 
did a congregational movement emerge that can be considered the heir of 
the German positive-historical Judaism, and that is known today as Con- 
servative Judaism. Conversely, modern Orthodoxy became the praxis of a 
small group of separately organized congregational communities in Ger- 
many. Yet modern Orthodox Jews never constituted more than a minority 
of the German Jewish population, at most between 10 and 20 percent in 
the twentieth century.'’? By 1870, in fact, Jewish Reform had become the 
dominant form of Judaism in Germany. 

Three distinct branches of Judaism (Reform, modern Orthodoxy, and 
positive-historical Judaism) thus evolved out of what had been one early 
modern Ashkenazi culture. Indeed, the history of the modernization of 
Western Judaism has often been understood as the history of the formation 
and consolidation of these three modern Jewish movements. However, de- 
spite significant differences in ideology, theology, and practice, Reform, 
Neo-Orthodoxy, and positive-historical Judaism also had much in com- 
mon. Whatever their approach to Halakhah, observance, and tradition, 
they all agreed that in nineteenth-century Germany, Judaism had to be the 
practice and the faith of enlightened individuals and of respectable Ger- 
man-Jewish families. Jews were to be Jewish by religion and German by 
culture. Members of modern Orthodox congregations and synagogues, as 
well as Reformers, pursued emancipation, aspired to belong to German 
middle-class society, and embraced bourgeois culture. Nineteenth-century 
ideas of spirituality and religiosity informed the religious practices in all 
German Jewish communities. 

In this book I will show in some detail how bourgeois value systems 
and aesthetics also came to shape modern Orthodoxy, even though halakh- 
ic observance and religious conservatism set limits to changes in Orthodox 
praxis. Orthodox Jews did not introduce organ music and mixed-sex choirs 
into their synagogues and disapproved of confirmation ceremonies. They 
continued to value Hebrew prayer and Talmud Torah highly, and their 
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(which were so central to rabbinic Judaism) from losing esteem in their 
communities. Nevertheless, in middle-class society, other cultural values 
and practices competed in rank and importance with traditional religious 
learning and with the merit and distinction gained by the performance of 
ritual commandments. Talmudic learning, Hebrew prayer, and ritual observance 
no longer defined the worldview of German Jews, regardless of 
how individuals, families, and communities related to Halakhah and to 
rabbinic Judaism. 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, Reform and Orthodox 
Jews alike—as well as many German Jews who did not identify strongly 
with either movement—practiced a Jewish religion distinct from pre-mod-ern 
Judaism. Altgldubigkeit, forms of Jewish practice and beliefs that had 
been characteristic in the eighteenth century and before, had almost disappeared 
in Germany. Edification, religious feeling, moral ennoblement, and 
the spiritual experience of worship had gained importance for nineteenth-century 
German Jews, who emphasized what they believed to be “the spirit 
of the Jewish religion.” Contemporaries prized decorum and cultural refinement 
in their synagogue services. They expected rabbis to have university 
training and to be competent in the German culture of Bildung. German 
Jews considered themselves Germans, aspired to full citizenship, 
embraced bourgeois culture, and wished to cultivate an enlightened and 
heartfelt spirituality and religiosity. Thus, across the spectrum, Jews in 
nineteenth-century Germany practiced a middle-class religion—a “bourgeois 
Judaism”—that was shaped by contemporary values and ideas. 

The term bourgeois in the present text serves in many respects as the 
equivalent of the German word biirgerlich. Biirgerlich carries a set of meanings 
specific to the manner in which the categories of class, culture, and 
nation have overlapped in German history. In the most apparent sense, 
biirgerlich connotes class, as Biirgertum means bourgeoisie or middle class. 
Biirgerliche Gesellschaft, however, stands for civil society, reflecting the fact 
that during the Enlightenment, the nucleus of civil society in Germany 
and that of the middle class emerged together. While it seems at best awkward 
to use the English terms bourgeois or even middle class to characterize 
the social circles of Enlightenment society in the mid-eighteenth century, 
one would not hesitate to call them by the German word biirgérlich. Biirgérlich, 
indeed, refers to culture as much as to class. German historians, most 
prominently among them Jiirgen Kocka, have proposed to understand the 
Biirgertum from the late eighteenth to the early nineteenth century not as a 
class but as a culture. !8 

The German Biirgertum, thus, consisted of a heterogenous social formation 
that was unified by a shared belief system in personal achievement 
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and in specific standards of family life and gender roles. Yet far 
from being class neutral, bourgeois culture had its roots in the social strata 
of the Bildungsbiirgertum, consisting of civil servants, lawyers, university 
professors, physicians, ministers, artists, and other educated individuals 
and their families. The Bildungsbiirgertum, again, stood in a complex relationship 
with the bourgeoisie, who were the  property-owning merchant 
and entrepreneurial classes. Therefore, bourgeois culture needs to be understood 
as tied to economic change and ultimately to the rise of capitalism. 
Culture and class belong together, but they lack any clear-cut correlation. 
The embourgeoisement of the Jewish population in Germany fits well 

into this paradigm. Jews as a group became culturally bourgeois before they 
rose economically into the middle class. Jews entered German society and 
bourgeois society by embracing Enlightenment and middle-class culture. 
Through the process of acculturation, in fact, Jews did more than express 
their integration into bourgeois society. Their cultural embourgeoisement 
constituted the vehicle by which German Jews laid claim to membership in 
German society. By reading Goethe and Schiller, by cultivating the bourgeois 
culture of Bildung in their homes, and by behaving decorously in 
public, the Jews of German lands became German Jews. Jews certainly also 
hoped to attain full citizenship, and in the debate on emancipation, contemporaries 
often regarded the cultural and social improvement of the Jewish 
population as a prerequisite for emancipation.!? Becoming German, 
however, had more than political dimensions: German cultural values also 
gained influence beyond the geographic area of Germany. Though the 
boundaries of Germany are broadly defined in this text as the territory of 
the later Wilhelminian Empire, the scope of my investigation extends to 
the Jews of Vienna, Prague, and other Central European communities. By 
embracing German literature, music, and the standards of conduct of the 
German Biirgertum, Jews and non-Jews in Central Europe in fact, expressed 
Sittlichkeit (morality) and social status. They used German culture 
in order to establish themselves as middle class, or better, as bourgeois in 
the German sense. 
Bourgeois thus refers to Germanness, cultural sophistication, and moral 
_ integrity, as well as to a family’s social and economic standing. As a study 
on bourgeois Judaism, this book focuses on culture rather than on class. 
However, the embourgeoisement of Jewish culture and religion in the period 
between 1800 and 1870 cannot be understood without bearing in 
mind the massive social upward-mobility of German Jewry and the increasing 
integration of the Jewish population into the country’s middle 
class. Moreover, acculturation held out the promise of emancipation, so 
Jews broadly and enthusiastically welcomed bourgeois culture and its opportunities. 
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Jews refashioned themselves and their lifestyles, houses, manners, 

child-raising practices, and educational goals. Their religion did not 
form an exception but constituted an important arena for the development 
of new forms of identity and for the pursuit of moral, cultural, and social 
improvement.?° Whether Jewish families in Prague, Hamburg, or rural 
Wurttemberg had the economic resources of the middle classes or simply 
aspired to them, the religion of respectable and culturally refined German-Jewish 
mothers and fathers, daughters and sons, husbands and wives was 
bound to be an aesthetically appealing, morally uplifting German faith. 
That religion can aptly be characterized as bourgeois Judaism. 
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n nineteenth-century Germany, religion turned bourgeois. For Christians 

as well as Jews, religion no longer primarily referred to a set of 
practices and beliefs; instead, men and women sought cultural improvement, 
moral ennoblement, and emotionally and aesthetically satisfying 
religious experiences in domestic and public worship. At the same time, 
pedagogues, ideologues, and theologians assigned to women a central function 
as carriers and promoters of Bildung, morality, and religion; they declared 
that women made a specifically female, indispensable contribution 
to society. They ascribed certain gender traits to the female sex, located 
women in the private realm, promoted a quasi-religious elevation of domesticity 
and family life, put an emphasis on early childhood education, 
and idealized motherhood. Thus, they declared that women made a specifically 
female, indispensable contribution to society. These notions, that 
brought women to the fore in a new culture of bourgeois religiosity, formed 
part of the parameters within which modern Protestantism, Catholicism, 
and Judaism evolved. 

Jews began to express new sets of ideas on religion in a comprehensive 
way in Sulamith, the first significant Jewish German-language periodical 
printed in Latin characters. In this journal, published from 1806 to 1846, 
a generation of Jewish leaders developed the framework for the culture and 
religion of nineteenth-century German Jewry. Sulamith played an influential 
role in creating the Jewish Reform movement and popularized a Judaism 
that conformed to the cultural trends of contemporary German society.! 

It promoted a new type of religiosity, distinct from rabbinic Judaism 
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perfection was no longer embodied in the learned Talmud scholar, but instead 
was represented by the cultivated, culturally refined, and spiritually 
sensitive person. This was the ideal propagated by Jewish reform pedagogues 
and ideologues in Sulamith. 

Scholars have long acknowledged that Sulamith occupied a significant 
place in the process of cultural embourgeoisement for German Jewry. 
However, only recently have we become aware that the Judaism informed 
by Bildung und Sittlichkeit that the contributors to Sulamith envisioned 
also had a gendered dimension. Sulamith not only addressed women as 
well as men as readers, but its editors and contributors also believed that 
women (as the noble and moral sex) were of particular importance in the 
new culture of bourgeois religiosity that the journal advanced. They conceived 
of religious sensitivity, inner beauty, morality, and virtue as feminine 
attributes. 

When Jewish pedagogues and ideologues adopted German culture, 
they also embraced the bourgeois gender model and middle-class notions 
of the crucial influence of mothers on the moral and intellectual development 
of their children. Accordingly, these Jewish leaders promoted enlightened, 
German-language devotional literature for women; encouraged 
females to attend synagogue; agitated for confirmation ceremonies for both 
sexes; and supported modern religious schooling for girls. In Sulamith the 
reformers reached only a fraction of German Jewry with these ideas. 

However, the reformers laid foundations for a new Jewish culture and 
devised an entire program of women’s greater inclusion in the religious life 
of their communities. Ideologues and pedagogues propagated a religiosity 
of Bildung, virtue, and emotionalized spirituality rather than a Judaism primarily 
defined by ritual observance, rabbinic learning, and formal prayer. 
In the process, they redefined womens place in Jewish society. 


WOMEN AS CARRIERS OF RELIGION, 
BILDUNG, AND MORALITY IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY 


From the Enlightenment on, German pedagogues, philosophers, and theologians 
paid great attention to women as mothers, wives, and guardians of 
their families’ moral conduct. In the world of bourgeois culture and society 
that took shape in the late eighteenth century, women began to play a 
clearly circumscribed and highly valued role, a position that went hand in 
hand with new ideas about mens and womens different natures. Previous 
generations had based their conceptions of gender differences on the diverging 
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Contemporaries had described male and female virtues as emanating from 
the division of labor in the extended family and the household. 

In the last decades of the eighteenth century, however, ideas of the 
human rights of an individual took hold in Germany, while economy came 
to designate a domain beyond the family. In order to sustain a destabilized 
gender hierarchy and in the effort to conceptualize the emerging public 
arena as an exclusively male sphere, male ideologues began to describe gender 
differences as fixed by nature and expressed in psychological character 
traits. The reference system for defining masculinity and femininity 
changed, and a rhetoric of different “characters of the sexes” gained prominence. 
In this newly founded polarization of sexual stereotypes, men and 
women were ascribed different characteristics and “natural” tendencies. 
Men, in this categorization, had an inherent inclination to bravery, boldness, 
and independence, while women tended to be modest, yielding, and 
dependent. Men had privileged access to the powers of reason and the intellect. 
They possessed a mind for abstraction and analytical thinking, 
whereas women were endowed with a natural capacity for emotionality, receptiveness, 
morality, and religiosity. In the universe of nineteenth-century 
bourgeois society, the harmonious and productive workings of society at 
large (characterized by a happy and fulfilled family life, as well as the integrity 
of the male individual) depended on the well-balanced development 
of these gender attributes.” 

This polarization of sexual stereotypes based on character traits was 
now connected to a conceptual division of public and private spheres that 
had previously not existed in this form. As civil society and a new type of 
public realm expanded, the distance between family life and life outside of 
the home grew. A bourgeois public sphere took shape that included the 
world of politics, the realms of commerce and professional activities, and 
the new social universe of clubs, coffee houses, and voluntary associations. 
Contemporaries conceived of this public arena as an exclusively male domain, 
and men experienced their lives in the larger society as increasingly 
distinct from the time spent with their families. The house and the world 
of the public always remained overlapping spheres, as families cultivated 
extensive social lives in their homes. Yet for a man, the home also became 
the space into which he could retire from the exigencies of public life. 
Home became the realm for his physical and emotional restoration, and 
the place where he expected his deepest needs to be fulfilled. In the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, the household lost some of its economic 
functions, and the home of a respectable family gained a heightened intimate 
character. Spouses aspired to cultivate intellectually stimulating and 
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they strove to be loving and thoughtful parents. Family life, childhood, and 
parenting played increasingly pronounced and highly valued roles in nineteenth-century 
bourgeois society. The concept of domesticity gained in 

meaning for women as well as for men.’ 

Yet according to Enlighteners, ideologues, and pedagogues, it was women 
who infused the home with its benevolent and noble character. Male 
leaders believed that a woman should restrict herself to the house, and that 
in her family’s home she carried the responsibility of being a husband's 
comfort, support, and companion. She was also expected to educate morally 
faultless and socially useful children, and to guarantee a family’s unblemished 
reputation. In this scheme, true womanhood consisted of more than 
biological functions and competence in housekeeping practices. Women’s 
conduct and demeanor were expected to meet the highest cultural, moral, 
and religious standards.* 

In Väterlicher Rath für meine Tochter (Paternal Advice for My Daughter), 
one of the earliest and most influential German guidebooks for the 
education of girls, the Enlightenment pedagogue Joachim Heinrich 
Campe spelled out the ideal of the bourgeois woman (1788). According to 
him, women were 


wives, who—through tender sympathy, love, care, and solicitude—should 
sweeten the existence of the entire second half of the human race, namely 
the men who have to carry the greater burdens, worries, and hardships of 
life; mothers, who not only bear children, but who should also nurse in their 
children the first germ of every beautiful human virtue, and who should foster 
the first buds of their childrens spiritual and intellectual capacities; mistresses 
of the house, who—through watchfulness, orderliness, cleanliness, 
diligence, thrift; economic skill and dexterity—should safeguard the prosperity, 
the honor, the domestic tranquility, and the happiness of the bread-winning 
spouse, . . . and who should make his house into a seat of peace, 


joy, and happiness." 


Throughout the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, an entire literature 
of moral guidebooks, educational treatises, and women’s periodicals 
reiterated this catalogue of female tasks and womanly virtues.® In fact, 
Campe and other Enlightenment and bourgeois ideologues and pedagogues 

such as Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi stressed the inner qualities that 
a woman needed to cultivate, including purity of heart, modesty, chastity, 
patience, self-abnegation, “friendliness and always constant, inexhaustible 
kindness of heart,” as well as “true and enlightened religiosity.” To achieve 
this sublime state of mind, women were to open their souls to the “good, 
the beautiful, and the pleasant,” and, in turn, they were destined to uphold 
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In this scheme, religion—or, as we shall see below, more precisely religiosity—played 
a crucial role. From the late eighteenth century on, large 
segments of the emerging German middle class distanced themselves from 
the Church and its public rituals. Instead, bourgeois families practiced private 
devotion and prayer and began to celebrate holidays in the privacy of 
the domestic realm. Religious holidays such as Christmas as well as more 
secular occasions such as children’s birthdays soon formed an integral part 
of an emotionally dense, distinctly private, and intimate bourgeois home 
life. In these celebrations, the subjective experience of the participant stood 
at the center. Spouses and children were expected to be moved by the sacred 
character of the ceremonies as well as by the noble and spiritually pure 
atmosphere of the house. Many men appear to have cherished these family 
events and often presided over them. Yet women increasingly orchestrated 
the domestic celebrations, and it was womens high spiritual and moral 
standing that gave a home the lofty dignity it required.® 

Nineteenth-century middle-class culture in Germany treated the house 
as a sacred space and as the domain where women exerted their benevolent 
influence. In innumerable descriptions, the home was called a temple, and 
women figured as priestesses of the domestic sanctuary. The theologian 
Christian Wilhelm Spieker declared that women had “the beautiful and 
glorious vocation to guard the eternal fire of humanity and love . . . like the 
priestesses of the Vesta, [and] to administer the quiet worship of innocence 
and virtue in the interior of the house.”? Here and in many other texts, female 
virtue formed the focal point of a bourgeois religiosity that distinguished 
itself from earlier concepts of religious practice. A woman's extraordinarily 
high qualification in this domain did not stem from her 
closeness to God. Rather, in this view, the female sex possessed an entire 
array of virtues such as piety, purity of heart, submissiveness, and modesty 
that made her the incarnation of the sublime and the lofty on earth.!° In 
fact, her religiosity constituted one of the qualities that destined women to 
become the very carriers of civilization within the family.'! She personified 
the holy and exalted in a religious sense. The inner beaury, however, that 
she was expected to radiate and to cultivate also represented the fulfillment 
of the ideal of Bildung. 

Bildung literally means formation. It sometimes can be translated as 
education but often is rendered more precisely as self-cultivation or harmony 
of personality. Bildung includes a moral dimension and the term has 
its roots in pre-modern Christian theology. In Christian mysticism, Bildung 
refers to a process in which the individual achieves union with God 
while fully living as human. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Bildung 
became an_enlightened—pedagogical concept in which the expectation 
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followed, the religious content of the concept of Bildung subsided further, 
while pietistic ideas of religiosity as individualized and emotionalized devotion 
displaced religion in the old, heavily institutional sense. Bildung and 
modern religiosity drew close to each other, and together they took priority 
over old-style religion. !* 

In the nineteenth century, contemporaries described the icons of Bildung—music, 
literature, and theater—with the same reverence and religiously 
charged language that they used to extol the domestic sphere. The 
feminist Louise Otto, among countless others, not only referred to the theater 
as a “sacred temple, in which one encounters . . . a cult of the ideal,” 
but also advised mothers that “the solemnity of the Bible and the solemnity 
of Schiller” should be “the milk with which one nourishes the youth already 
from the most tender age on.”!? Scholars have called this spiritually 
invested elevation of cultural practices a “secular religion.”!+ In fact, in 
nineteenth-century middle-class culture, BilBiddengandigion were closely 
related concepts; both expressed ideas of beauty, human dedication to the 
sublime, and morality.!° As Friedrich Hölderlin put it: “The first child of 
divine beauty is art,” and the second daughter of beauty is religion. Religion 
is love of beauty . . . Love is religion, religion is love.”!© Religion, as 
the term was understood since it had been introduced into the German 
language in the sixteenth century, had originally designated a system of 
teachings on the relationship between God and humans. In the late eighteenth 
century, however, religion came to refer increasingly to a person's 
subjective conviction of religious truth, a persons reverence for God, his or 
her experience of the divine, or just his or her sense of divine presence. In 
this meaning, religion was synonymous with the term religiosity, which 
gained currency in the nineteenth century. Ultimately, however, contemporaries 
used religiosity when they discussed the subjective and personal dimensions 
of religious experiences and religious sentiments, whereas religion 
related to religious teachings and traditions.!7 

In the universe of the nineteenth-century middle class, religiosity occupied 
a privileged position. In its most general meaning, it denoted the 
inner, reverent attitude of a person, and related to an emotional and spiritual 
state of mind and lifestyle rather than to a particular religious practice. 
This self-reflexive and introspective stance constituted an important aspect 
of nineteenth-century bourgeois culture. It could be experienced in public 
worship and private prayer as well as through listening to music, reading 
classical literature, contemplating a painting, or experiencing a moment of 
domestic harmony in a beautiful and well-arranged home. !8 

This religiosity of Bildung addressed men, women, and children. The 
sensitive man who found emotional fulfillment with his wife and children, 
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ality was ennobled by worship, art, and literature, formed an ideal of bourgeois 
culture.!? However, nineteenth-century Germans believed that the female 

sex possessed a particular aptitude for experiencing the beautiful and 

the sublime, and that women were responsible for upholding aesthetic and 
spiritual values in their families and in society at large. Thus, in search of religiosity, 
men not infrequently turned to women, The leader of the Protestant 

renewal, Friedrich Schleiermacher, who emphasized emotional religiosity, 
cultivated a close friendship with the beautiful and well-educated 
Jewish woman Henriette Hertz, sharing with her his thoughts about a true 
religiosity of the heart, a “Herzreligiog,” as he called it.2° In German romanticism, 
authors exalted women for their particular connection to the sublime, 

and by the middle of the century, it seemed self-evident to contemporaries 

that women had a stronger attachment to religion than men did, and that 
they attended church services more diligently than their male counterparts.?! 

Even German Catholicism embraced new ideas of women's highly developed 
spiritual capacities. For centuries, Catholic theology had ascribed 
to women a sinful nature, which females could only escape by leading a life 
of strict chastity. In the first decade of the nineteenth century, however, a 
new model of Catholic female piety won acceptance. Accompanied by a 
revived cult of the Virgin Mary, women could now find salvation as mothers 
and wives. Catholic Enlightenment theology recast Mary as a model of 
female morality and feminine virtue, and by the 1820s a devotional literature 
specifically directed toward women advocated an ideal of Christian 
womanhood in which Catholic teachings on Mary and bourgeois concepts 
of female submissiveness, modesty, and sensitivity merged. Previously, the 
male head of household had carried sole responsibility for upholding the 
religious integrity of a Catholic family. Now women were expected to infuse 
the home with piety and religiosity. In particular, the religious education 
of children lay in the hands of women.”? 

In nineteenth-century Christian society, the role of the mother as educator 
of the young gained greater importance. A century earlier, fathers had 
been responsible for the religious education of the children from a child’s 
seventh year on, but in the course of the nineteenth century, mothers 
moved to the center of the religious life in the home.*? According to an educational 
guidebook from the mid-nineteenth-century, mothers were to 
accustom their children to daily prayer, were asked to read to them from 
the Bible, were to teach them religious songs and hymns, and were to learn 
with them from catechism books.”* Thus, both in the religious realm in a 
narrow sense and in the novel kind of bourgeois religiosity of Bildung, 
women came to occupy a prominent position. 

This was the society into which German Jews set out to integrate themselves 
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only a small group of Jewish men and a few wealthy and highly educated 
Jewish women in Berlin had played an active role in the new culture 
of German Bildung and in the Jewish, Hebrew-language counterpart of 
the German Enlightenment (the Haskalah). In the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, however, maskilim (Jewish Enlighteners) increasingly pubfished 

in German rather than in Hebrew. Religious reforms appeared on the 
agenda, and the movement of cultural renewal within Judaism broadened. 


BILDUNG, SITTLICHKEIT, AND 
ENLIGHTENED RELIGIOSITY 
IN SULAMITH 


In 1806, two pioneers of Jewish cultural and religious reform in Dessau, 
David Frankel and Joseph Wolf, ushered in a new era of German-Jewish 
literary creativity by founding the periodical Sulamith. Frankel directed the 
Jewish Free School of Dessau, where Wolf taught students to read and 
write in German. Like other Jewish men of his generation, the forty-four-year-old 
Wolf had received an education consisting exclusively of studying 
the Talmud and other rabbinic literature. In fact, Wolf had left his birthplace 
Dessau to attend a yeshivah, a Talmud academy, in Berlin. In Berlin, 
the center of the German Haskalah, he had met maskilim such as Naphtali 
Herz Wessely and had begun to read contemporary Hebrew literature. 
Moreover, Wolf had acquainted himself with writings in High German 
and with modern European literature. Seventeen years younger than Wolf, 
Frankel, the son of a rabbi, had been born in Berlin and appears to have 
been raised with exposure to Enlightenment ideas and modern literature. 
At age twenty-one, he became the director of the Dessau Free School, one 
of several newly founded schools in which Jewish reformers worked on 
putting the pedagogical program of the Jewish Enlightenment into practice.?° 
The founding of Sulamith was part of this project. In the journal, German 

Jews embarked on creating a Jewish culture and religion informed by 
contemporary sensibilities. Standing at the heart of the new culture of Jew- 
ish religiosity propagated in the journal were the concepts of Bildung and 
Sittlichkeit. The ideal of Bildung, indeed, had defined the path of integration 
and emancipation of Jews into German society. It had formed the ideological 
platform of a new type of social formation, which had emerged in 
Germany in the 1770s. Jews had been welcome in these social circles of the 
German Enlightenment, where educated Christian commoners and nobles 
transgressed the social boundaries of the corporate society and congregated 
as individuals in search for self-improvement, character formation, educational 
reform, and social improvement.*° Bildung represented a goal of Enlightenment 
or bourgeois existence, a moral and cultural imperative that, 
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in the ensuing decades, became the hallmark of middle-class society in 
nineteenth-century Germany. 

By embracing the cultural ideal of andäldung:ial practices associated 
with it, German Jews throughout the nineteenth century expressed 
their adherence to German society and culture and laid claim to citizenship. 
In his introductory essay in Sulamith, thus, Joseph Wolf stressed that 
the Jewish people were capable of Bildungand of “improvement of manners,” 
or Sittlichkeit.!! The concept of Sittlichkeit, which is perhaps most 
adequately translated as morality, was closely related to the ideal of Bildung 
and formed part of the Enlightenment and bourgeois project of Bildung as 
civil and moral betterment. In its social dimension, Sittlichkeit referred to 
decent behavior and sexual modesty, but nineteenth-century German Jews 
and non-Jews understood Sittlichkeit—like Bildung—as grounded in the 
harmonious formation of the character, in the development of the moral 
capacities of a person, and in the training of the heart.?8 

Contemporaries conceived of Bildung as the self-reflexive cultivation of 
virtue that led a person to higher Sittlichkeit. In fact, an emphasis on 
morality had moved to the center of German religious thought. Enlighten- 
ment theology as well as pietism expected the individual to acquire an un- 
derstanding of religious truth that was founded on reason, while divine 
worship constituted a means to facilitate the absorption of moral principies.?? 
In Sulamith, Wolf expressed similar ideas: 


The powers of reason need to be expanded and refined, by learning all 
which is worth knowing, by insight into all which is beautiful and noble in 
nature. The powers of will need to be improved and strengthened, by exercise 
and application, by mastering sensual desires, by striving for the necessary, 
and by scorning all which is dispensable and superfluous. These are the 
means by which we can achieve perfection and by which we can ennoble 
ourselves through morality. ... 

Who does not readily admit that all these needs are fulfilled in religion? 
... Religion is the essential intellectual and moral requirement of the cultivated 
person.*° 


According to Wolf, religion entailed the achievement of perfection through 
the development of intellectual and moral faculties. The religion that Wolf 
propagated here was not halakhic Judaism, even though he assured the 
reader that the religious principles and teachings of the Jewish religion 
stood in harmony with life in an enlightened society. As long as the precepts 
of rabbinic Judaism were not disfigured by “superstitious additions,” 
Wolf stated, they were not to be abandoned.*! Wolf, however, not only dedared 
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which lead astray, [and] immoral procedures,” but also put Judaism in the 
service of the larger goals of Bildung and Sittlichkeit?? When Wolf referred 
to “expanding and refining the powers of reason,” he did not mean studying 
Torah as a mitzvah, a religious commandment, or as a way of gaining 
insight into God's teachings that included an ethical dimension. Rather, he 
suggested that religious as well as secular learning formed part of the larger 
project of moral and cultural self-ennoblement. 

In rabbinic Jewish culture, as it had existed from antiquity through the 
early modern period, religious study (Talmud Torah) had represented all 
religious virtues, which then included morality. Morality and virtue had 
been implied and contained in rabbinic learning and ritual observance. In 
a development that had begun in the late sixteenth century, Ashkenazi 
Jewry came to distinguish between morality and Talmudic study, and now, 
in the early nineteenth century, maskilim such as Joseph Wolf declared that 
morality and character development represented goals in themselves. Religious 
learning and the performance of ritual commandments, in the view 
of these thinkers, potentially furthered the cultivation of virtue, but a Jew- 
ish practice marred by additions and distortions could have a corrupting 
rather than an ennobling effect. Wolf and other contributors to Sulamith, 
in fact, privileged faith and religious experience over practices of ritual per- 
formance and mechanical learning. They advocated a Judaism that was not 
limited to “cold deism” or to the external forms of Halakhah and Jewish 
ritual, but one that “could be deeply felt.”3+ Or, as the historian George 
Mosse has phrased it succinctly: “Not the intellect, but their [the German 
Jews’] very soul had become the center of Jewish religiosity.”?> 

In this vein, Sulamith also promoted a new style of worship that found 
its model in modernized Christian church services of the time. Communal 
worship, as Christian philosophers and Protestant theologians claimed at 
the turn of the nineteenth century, aimed at heightening the spiritual 
awareness of the worshipper in festive and highly aesthetic ceremonies, 
more than it aimed at interceding with the divine.? In his introductory artide 
on the “nature, character and the necessity of religion” in Sulamith, 
Wolf presented a similar argument, describing the difference between the 
traditional worshipper and the man who was inspired by true religiosity in 
the modern sense. The two men, according to Wolf, could not be distin- 
guished by their actions, and both observed the religious commandments 
meticulously. The old-style observant man, however, 


performs actions in which his inner being does not take part. His soul does 

not know ...; his heart does not feel the gentle sentiments of joy, the tender 

elevation of the feelings which accompanies his actions. All his sentimentsre 
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The modern worshipper, by contrast, “consecrates his entire soul to the 
God whom he feels in his heart and whom he knows with his intellect; . . . 
deep in the innermost of his heart, he feels the reverence for his [God's] 
majesty and magnitude.**” 

In Sulamith, a generation of young Jewish leaders in Germany developed 
an agenda for a new Jewish religiosity, in which the fulfillment of 
mitzvot, the punctual recitation of Hebrew prayer, and the study of rabbinic 
texts were not considered sufficient. The maskilim claimed that emotional 
involvement and spiritual intent—crucial ingredients for meaningful 
worship—had been lacking in Judaism. The Jewish Enlighteners 
certainly knew better. There is no doubt that these reformers were familiar 
with the concept of kavvanah, of the devotional intent that according to 
the principles of rabbinic Judaism was to accompany prayer and ritual. 
However, as was the case with non-Jewish Enlightenment thinkers and 
bourgeois ideologues, Wolf and other maskilim declared existing social, 
cultural, and religious practices to be stale, uninspired, and in dire need of 
reform. In their zeal to renew Jewish worship, Jewish reformers insisted on 
not propagating a break with halakhic Judaism, but positioned the primacy 
of emotional involvement and subjective experience as new. They indeed 
set out to revolutionize the religious lives of Jewish men. 

In Sulamith, Wolf, Fraikel, and other contributors exalted the heightened 
religiosity of the “sensitive man.”? In fact, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, men who embraced bourgeois culture and bourgeois 
values aspired to be emotionally sensitive and spiritually aware. They strove 
to express their feelings through having loving relationships with their 
wives, children, and friends. They examined their own sentiments, passions, 
virtues, and moral shortcomings in diaries and letters. Introspection, 
emotional fulfillment, and the quest for meaningful spiritual and aesthetic 
experiences formed part of a lifestyle that both men and women cultivated.* 
Yet contemporaries believed that womens äptitudes for religious 
sentiments surpassed those of men. When Jewish reformers in Sulamith 
thus propagated a new, truly inspired religiosity, they did not fail to direct 
their attention to women in particular. The periodical addressed women as 
readers and included them in its vision of the moral betterment of German 
Jewry. Contributors to the journal consistently used female metaphors 
when they lauded religion and Bildung. Indeed, the founders of Sulamith 
named the periodical after a biblical heroine. By emphasizing a religious 
sensitivity in which women were expected to excel at the expense of a halakhic 
Judaism in which men occupied the privileged position, these Jewish 
leaders laid the foundation to transform the gender order of Jewish culture 
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1.1. Title page of the periodical Sulamith (Dessau, 1807). Courtesy cf 
the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 
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WOMEN AS ICONS 
OF VIRTUE 


The name of the journal Su/amith and the illustration on the cover page relate 
to the female figure of “Sulamith.” This Sulamith, however, is not the 
biblical Sulamith from Song of Songs. Rather, as Wolf explains in an article 
in the first volume, the woman depicted on the cover represents a 
woman in II Samuel 20 who in actuality is not named in the biblical 
text.*! On the cover of Sulamith, one sees a woman on the walls of a fortress. 
Erect, with flying garments and a raised arm, she is about to throw 
an object down to the troops outside the city walls. Under the engraving, 
a Hebrew verse reads “I am among the peaceful, the faithful in Israel” 
(mw: INR N'7wW X). These are the first words of the biblical verse II 
Samuel 20:19; the object in Sulamith’s hands is the head of the insurgent 
Sheba. 

According to the biblical account, Sheba had revolted against King 
David and had then taken refuge in the city of Avelah. Under the command 
of Yoab, King Davids troops besieged the city and threatened to destroy 
it. As King David s men began to storm the city walls, a “wise woman” 
came forward and negotiated with Yoab, pleading for peace and offering to 
extradite the villain. Yoab agreed, and the inhabitants of Avelah decapitated 
Sheba. They threw his head from the city walls, and Yoab and his troops 
withdrew from the city.” 

In his article, Wolf related these events and directed his account particularly 
toward female readers of Sulamith, who—according to Wolf—often 
knew very little about the history of their forebears and might have wondered 
whom the woman on the title page represented. Men, supposedly, 
were familiar with the Bible and would be able to identify the passage with 
the help of the Hebrew verse. Those fluent in Hebrew, in fact, could also 
recognize that Frankel and Wolf had derived the name Sulamith from the 
word “shlumey” (no) in the biblical verse and that the name meant the 
peaceful 

Subsequently, Wolf went on to laud the biblical heroine Sulamith and 
explained why she, as a symbol of peace, could serve as a model for German 
Jewry. According to Wolf, Sulamith saved a city that had been threatened 
by destruction and restored peace among a people and its misunderstood 
king. Wolf stated that the German Sulamith, like her biblical 
predecessor, had emerged from within a nation in distress, mediating and 
promoting peace and the “common weal” for the sake of humankind. 
When the biblical Israelites believed the enemy to be within the nation and 
when war threatened to tear the community of Israel apart, Sulamith 
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showed through her intervention that the malefactor had in fact only intraded 
by force and hypocrisy. If the disruptive and damaging element 
were removed from the congregation, peace could be restored. In his day, 
Wolf claimed, “all superstitious additions and distortions of the [Jewish] 
religion” needed to be driven out in order to reinstate the integrity of the 
people of Israel. Then, according to him, the tree of peace could bear 
fruits from which humankind at large would profit.** This was the mission 
of the journal Sulamith. 

Paradoxically, the woman whom Wolf idealized as a harbinger of peace 
was involved in a murder. In fact, the comparison of the “wise woman” in 
II Samuel to the German Sulamith and Wolf s sharp comment that damaging 
additions to the Jewish religion needed to be driven out, attests to 
the vehemence with which the reformers pursued their agenda, counterpointing 
with the rhetoric of peacefulness. 

Whatever the subtext of aggression, male contributors to Sulamith attributed 
everything that was good and pure, peaceful and reasonable, progressive 
and gebildet, moral and faithful, gentle and persevering, and most 
of all truly religious to women, and they identified these concepts and 

‘qualities as feminine. This idealization of the female as the personification 
of virtue and of the general good constituted an influential literary convention 
of the Enlightenment, culminating in German romanticism. For 
Friedrich Schlegel, women represented aesthetic perfection and moral 
beauty.“ Friedrich Schiller held that women were distinguished by a “beautiful 
soul.” Women, he believed, brought “feeling and reason, duty and inclination” 
into perfect harmony.*® And, in works such as /phigenie aufTauris, 

Goethe depicted women as carriers, promoters, and guardians of true 
humanity. In fact, German society in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was preoccupied with concepts of beauty and ideas of 
moral and aesthetic harmony that could help to coalesce Germans into one 
nation. Female representations of political and social virtues played an important 
role in this process of nation building. Similarly, in revolutionary 
France, the iconography of the French Republic relied heavily on feminine 
depictions of attributes such as Liberty, Reason, Wisdom, Victory, and 
Force. When represented in a female form, these civic virtues could not be 
reduced to the characteristics of individual leaders or associated with particular 
political events. Rather, they represented the common good and 
thus fulfilled a unifying function.“ 

The use of the female form as a metaphor of transcendence predates 
the European Enlightenment. Indeed, it reaches back to medieval literature 
and imagery and has roots in the political thought and in the artistic traditions 
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French Revolution, however, and driven by the need of the emerging modern 
societies to create an iconography of their own, female allegories of 
civic virtues and nationhood gained new prominence. In France, the revolutionary 
figure “Marianne” represented the Republic, and in Germany, 
“Germania” came to stand for a nation that was unified despite local, political, 
and social divisions. In this context, Wolf and Frankel in Dessau chose 
the biblical Sulamith as the personification of a renewed and modernized 
Judaism, a religion that was rational as well as spiritually uplifting and aesthetically 
appealing. Like Marianne did to the French, Sulamith represented 

the force of Reason for Jewish Enlighteners. She waged war against 
superstition, aimed to unite her people, and promoted the good of humankind 

at large. 

Like Marianne, Sulamith embodied a determined and combative wornan, 
even though Wolf called her the “goddess of peace.’4? While Marianne, 
however, symbolized the militant attack of the revolutionary forces against 
the Ancient Regime, Sulamith, as she appeared on the title page of the 
journal Sulamith, engaged primarily in reconciling an Israelite community 
in conflict. In this role, Sulamith resembled a female figure who played a 
prominent role after the end of the radical phase of the French Revolution, 
in the second half of the 1790s. In particular, French paintings of the period 
show men in mortal conflicts and women interceding in order to restore 
peace. Similarly, the German Sulamith intervened in a dispute among 
men. In the biblical account, the wise woman of II Samuel was instrumental 
in bringing the male insurgent to justice. Due to her initiative, the inhabitants 
of Avelah dissociated themselves from the rebel. Peace and unity 
returned as the Israelites beheaded the insurgent and reaffirmed their allegiance 
to the national sovereign.*° 

Numerous contributions in Sulamith gendered not only Peace and 
Reason, but also Bildung and Sittlichkeit as feminine. In accordance with 
the cultural trends of early German romanticism, male authors of the periodical 
associated religion, Bildung, and morality with female virtue, and 
idealized women as priestesses, as carriers of divine inspiration, and as promoters 
of a sublime humanity.*! Thus, in Sulamith, women played an important 
role as symbols of nineteenth-century concepts of religiosity and 
morality; they occupied highly visible positions as figureheads in a male 
project of Jewish reform; and they represented the people of Israel in the 
iconography of the period. Wolf, Frankel, and other Jewish reformers, 
however, not only took interest in the “feminine” on a symbolic level, but 
also targeted women readers, showed great concern for women’s education, 
and propagated greater inclusion of the female sex in the religious life of 
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THE PROGRAM OF 
FEMALE RELIGIOSITY 


In accordance with the new ideal of religiosity promoted by Sulamith, 
Fränkel argued in an essay in the journal’s first volume that every Israelite 
should pursue a “true, purely moral formation of the heart, an intensive 
ennobling of the sentiment.””? While initially it seemed that Fränkel’addressed 
a primarily male audience, he soon turned to “the honorable mothers 
and daughters in Israel.”°3 Frankel urged men and women to receive the 
newly founded periodical favorably. He especially expressed the hope that 
the female sex would approve of Sulamith, “since only heartfelt, religious 
sentiments ennoble a woman; . . . this true beauty and gentleness, which 
pure religiosity confers the woman. A woman without it [religiosity] is a 
being in contradiction with herself.”5** Though Wolf, Frankel, and the 
other authors in Su/amith declared that true and pure religiosity were indispensable 
for refined and moral persons of any sex, in this article Frankel established 
a special connection between female gender traits and religious 
sentiments. A woman not uplifted by religiosity would not be truly female, 
Fränkel claimed. She would be contradicting her own sex. He adds: “Gentleness, 
deep confidence, submissiveness . . . and whatever the name of all 
those virtues which make the woman the adornment of creation, all of 
these characteristics are infused and sustained in women through true, pure 
religiosity.”> 

In the same vein, Michael Heß, director ofthe Jewish Free School Philanthropin 
in Frankfurt, claimed in an article in Sulamith that nature had 
equipped women with a predisposition for the religious. “The woman,” 
Heß maintained, “has a finer tact, a more tender vibration of nerves; the 
good and the beautiful affect her lively senses faster.” Thus, like his Christian 
contemporaries and the other authors of Sulamith, he had come to believe 
that girls were more receptive to the development of religious sentiments 
than boys.’° Accordingly, in Sulamith, pedagogues and ideologues 
devoted extensive attention to women. Sulamith consistently addressed artides 
toward female readers and featured essays that discussed women s education 
and gender-specific codes of behavior. Many other contributions 
assumed a readership of men and women but included references to the 
‘particular concerns of female religiosity and to womens motherly responsibilities. 
By doing so, Sulamith provided a model that sermons, prayer 
books, educational writings, and other literature about and for Jewish 
women in nineteenth-century Germany followed. 

Even in its first volume, Su/amith set the agenda with two programmatic 
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the Jewish Faith” by David Frankel, and the first installments of a series of 
six fictional letters by Gotthold Salomon. Salomons letters appeared over 
the course of three years, each under the title “Letters to a Venerable Worman 
of Jewish Religion.”>’ In the “Letters,” Salomon—at the time a teacher 
at the Free School in Dessau—laid out the standard program of moral betterment 
and emotional refinement propagated by Sulamith, addressing it 
now specifically to women. “Most of our sisters,” Salomon stated, “still 
wander in Egyptian darkness,” performing rituals without comprehending 
their origins and understanding their meaning. It was time to accustom 
women, like men, “to the great, brightly shining sunlight of divine reason.’** 
This could best be done, Salomon claimed, by familiarizing women 
with the history of the Jewish people, and Salomon set out to begin this 
with his six letters in Sulamith. Salomon held that men, too, might profit 
greatly from such a historical account. Even though men received a formal 
Jewish education in their youth, they failed to gain any understanding of 
how the Jewish religion had changed and developed over the centuries and 
of how Jewish literature such as the Talmud had come into existence. 
Rather than approaching these texts intelligently and analytically, most 
Jews stubbornly believed everything they read. And, Salomon lamented 
that while Jewish men studied the Bible and rabbinic literature, their hearts 
remained untouched by the beauty and splendor of true religion. True religion, 
Salomon and the other contributors to Sulamith believed, was essential 

for both men and women. A sound knowledge of Jewish history, he 
explained, opened the gates of religiosity and moral refinement for both 
sexes, even though Jewish learning did not seem to have a direct application 
for women, who inhabited the domestic realm.°” In his “Letters to a 
Venerable Woman of Jewish Religion,” Salomon thus offered a reading of 
biblical history from Abraham to Joseph, in which he presented the patriarchs 
as archetypes of nineteenth-century virtues. 

By introducing Jewish women to biblical history in a new, moralizing, 
and enlightened manner, Gotthold Salomon included the female sex in a 
modern culture of Jewish religiosity. In his essay “On Religious Education 
for Women of the Jewish Faith,’ David Frankel went further. He argued 
that women deserved particular attention in a reformed Judaism and that 
the informal education that girls conventionally had obtained from their 
mothers failed to prepare them for the vital role they now had to fulfill. 
Jewish women, Frankel claimed, lacked “refined Bildung, gracefulness, noble 
propriety, and the right taste.”©° And what Frafikel deplored most of all 
was that the lack of true religiosity among Jewish women had fatal consequences. 
While it was unfortunate if a Jewish man fulfilled his ritual obligations 
in an unenlightened and uninspired way, for a woman, missing religious 
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higher and the divine. . . . Religion adorns the woman, it ennobles her 
tender nature, whereas irreligion can destroy her.”®! Since bourgeois culture 
defined women as essentially moral, religious, and sensitive, the lack 
of these qualities in a woman put her womanhood into question and, in 
the eyes of contemporaries, could destroy her as a useful member of society. 
On guard against such calamity, Frankel detected a decline of religiosity 

among Jewish women. Though he believed that only a small number of 
women had, under the influence of the Zeitgeist, turned their back on religion, 
he feared that the trend would gain strength. “If formerly, the mothers 
inspired and animated their daughters with religious sentiment, often 
the opposite takes place today,” Frankel observed.” This development 
threatened to have disastrous effects once these daughters would be mothers 
themselves, as the future of humankind lay in their hands. “The weal 
and woe of coming generations,” Fränkel declaimed, “depends on their 
Bildung. = 
Like Christian educators, Fränkel and other contributors to Sulamith 

assigned great importance to mothers for imbuing their children with Bildung 
and religiosity, and held women responsible for weaknesses in religious 
commitment. In the second half of the nineteenth century, when 
bourgeois ideas of gender roles were firmly established, the charge that Jewish 
women were leading their families away from Judaism had become a 
common argument. Blaming Jewish women constituted the flipside of the 
pivotal position that women began to assume in religious culture. Although 
Frankel and other Jewish leaders at the time believed that women 
possessed an inherent inclination for the sublime and the noble, these leaders 
also considered women to be easily corruptible and prone to vanity and 
shallowness. Therefore, female virtue and female religiosity required careful 
training and adequate reinforcement. Promoting the highest possible 
standards of Jewish womens moral and religious education seemed of utmost 
importance to an increasing number of Jewish leaders. When they 
came to regard old-style piety as insufficient, and when they diagnosed religious 
devotion as waning, men such as Frankel and Salomon urged German 
Jewry to provide girls with a new type of schooling. 
Pedagogues and ideologues believed that when women were exposed to 

the right education and to stimulation of their religious sentiments, they 
developed a radiant inner beauty, kept their homes as havens of serenity 
and Bildung, ensured the faithfulness of their families to the Jewish religion, 
and excelled as mothers and educators of their children. In this 
scheme, carefully educated, culturally refined, and truly virtuous Jewish 
women could guarantee the future of the Jewish people in an enlightened 
German society. ` 
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TOWARD WOMEN’S RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND THEIR GREATER INTEGRATION 
IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


With regard to the history of women’s position in this period, three topics 
are interwoven. The history of Jewish girls’ education in nineteenth-cen-tury 
Germany, the history of the Jewish Free Schools which offered the 
first modern-style programs of instruction for girls, and the history of Sulamith 
are tightly linked. In fact, David Frankel and Joseph Wolf, both 
teachers at the Jewish Free School in Dessau, founded Sulamith in order to 
propagate the program of educational reform pursued in that location.® In 
Dessau, the foremost pedagogue of the German Enlightenment Johannes 
Bernhard Basedow had created the first elementary school for girls in Germany, 
in 1786. From there, modern girls’ schools spread throughout Germany; 
soon, maskilim began to advocate systematic education for girls. 
Writing in the Hebrew-language Ha-Me’assef (The Collector) in Berlin in 
1788, the Jewish Enlightener David Friedlander deplored the lack of religious 
and moral education for Jewish girls.6° That same year, in one of the 
earliest Jewish publications in German, Friedlander declared that it was 
“necessary to think about the formation of women’s hearts and intellects. 
From a young age on, girls need instruction in religious and moral laws.”®” 

Friedländer’s call for modern religious education of Jewish girls constituted 
one of the earliest signs that women’s position in Jewish religion and 
culture was changing. In order for women to be good mothers and worthy 
mistresses of their homes, it was felt that Judaism needed to offer women 
and girls a new type of inclusion. Education formed the first area in which 
Jewish reformers put into practice this integration of women into modern 
Jewish culture and society. In Berlin, the founders of the Jewish Free 
School for boys failed to establish a parallel institution for girls, but maskilim 
in Breslau erected a Jewish girls’ school in 1801, ten years after they 
had founded the boys’ school. By 1801, Jewish girls were also attending the 
Free School in Dessau, which contained three classes for boys and one for 
girls. And four years later, the director of the Dessau Free School, David 
Frankel, established a separate girls’ school. This school, Frankel explained 
in Sulamith, not only taught needlework and gave its students an appropriate 
secular education, but also fostered girls’ religious sentiments.®® 

With Sulamith, Frankel and Wolf created a forum in which Jewish educators 
throughout Germany could disseminate their ideas of a reformed 
Judaism, of women’s place in the new Jewish culture, and of women’s education. 
Their periodical featured the pedagogical programs of innovators 
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and Moses Hirsch Bock, director of Berlins first Jewish girls’ school, which 
he had founded in 1809 as a private school. The Frankfurt Free School, 
called the Jewish Philanthropin, had introduced instruction for girls in 
1809 and, in 1821, an article in Sulamith described the religious education 
received there by both boys and girls. In this contribution to Sulamith, 
originally given as a speech at a public school examination, the author, 
possibly Heft himself, asserted that the school did not fail to familiarize 
children with the “ceremonial laws” of halakhic Judaism, even though the 
students studied the Bible rather than rabbinic literature. The religious education 
at the Philanthropin excelled, however, in understanding religion 
s “the ennoblements of sentiments, the uplifting of the spirit above the 
mundane, the command over passions, and the strengthening of the will in 
order to practice every human virtue.”’”° And while, supposedly, boys as 
well as girls benefited from being taught religion in such a spirit, the author 
emphasized the need to include girls in the program. In fact, HeB, Frankel, 
and other pedagogues did not tire of declaring that education for girls 
needed to focus primarily on “awakening, ennobling, and enlivening the 
moral, religious, and aesthetic emotions.”7! 

As reformers concurred that newly devised courses of religious instruction 
needed to address girls as well as boys, some began to claim that 
women and girls had to be included in public worship, too. In Sulamith, 
Michael Hefi discussed the potential benefits of “a weekly hour of devotion 
[Andachtsstunde\ with prayer and singing in the German language” for girls 
and women. Such a devotional exercise would help women, he argued, to 
develop their taste for beauty in nature and art; he also believed that “the 
woman of fine taste becomes more decent in her appearance, gentler in her 
talk, more orderly and cleaner.”’? Heß emphasized here the practical merits 
of women's exposure to an edifying service. Yet Sulamith advanced a larger 
program of a more heartfelt and cultivated culture of worship, in which 
the reformers expected women to participate. In his series “Letters to a 
Venerable Woman of Jewish Religion,” Gotthold Salomon elaborated on 
the notion, according to which the performance of religious commandments 
needed to be accompanied by sincere religiosity. Salomon insisted 
that true prayer expressed a persons most intimate and holiest sentiments. 
Furthermore, he questioned whether Hebrew formed the most appropriate 
language for prayer. Since prayer was meant to be more than “mechanical 
movement of the lips,” Salomon argued, worshippers needed to pray in a 
language they understood.” By raising the language of prayer as an issue, 
Salomon advocated concrete innovations in Jewish practice. 

Salomon also emphasized that “rich and poor, big and small, old and 
young congregated in one temple, all the children in the house of their fathen””* 
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the divine, and further love among all of these humans. Women belonged 
to this community and Salomon sharply criticized the prevailing custom 
according to which unmarried women did not attend public services. The 
integration of girls and unmarried women into the German synagogue, 
which Salomon advocated in 1807 in Sulamith, came to be a central issue 
for reformers in the following decades. And so did the question of whether 
Hebrew or German should be the preferred language of synagogue liturgy. 

i Moreover, Sulamith consistently promoted decorous and culturally refined 
public worship for men and women. Together with advancing educational 
reform and issues of moral and cultural improvement, adapting the 
synagogue to the requirements of bourgeois society ranked high among 
Sulamith's goals. The periodical thus disseminated news on the first reformed 
services, which took place in the Jewish boys’ school in Cassel in 
1809. In the Cassel school, the president of the Jewish consistory of Westphalia, 
Israel Jacobson, or other members of the consistory held a speech 
every Sabbath; congregants recited prayers in Hebrew and German alternately, 
and the service was abbreviated. In Sulamith, Frankel claimed, the 
children understood what they prayed, thus lending a tone so that “exemplary 
quiet and holy devotion reign[ed] in this synagogue.”” 

Sulamith published even more enthusiastic reports on the dedication of 
the temple in Seesen and subsequently applauded the progress of synagogue 
reforms in Seesen, Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and other German 
communities. It hailed the introduction of organs and choirs into services, 
lauded German-language prayers and sermons, and advocated the celebration 
of marriage and confirmation ceremonies in the synagogue.’ Indeed, 
confirmation ceremonies superbly exemplify the new culture of bourgeois 
religiosity and womens integration into public worship. Thus, Sulamith 
devoted much attention to these events and in particular exalted the first 
confirmations of girls. 

Jewish confirmation ceremonies took form as graduation exercises from 
modern-style religious instruction. The ceremonies resembled the parallel 
celebrations that had become common in the Protestant church during the 
Enlightenment. For Jewish boys, confirmation competed with the customary 
Bar Mitzvah celebration and at times replaced the established rite. Girls 
were excluded from the Bar Mitzvah rite, but they underwent confirmation 
when they participated in the newly established programs of Jewish religious 
education. As early as 1810, David Frankel reported that the consistory 
of Westphalia planned to provide Jewish girls along with boys with religious 
instruction that would culminate in a confirmation ceremony.” 

Sulamith expressed great satisfaction when, in the following decade, 
girls in fact began to be confirmed in synagogues. The journal characterized 
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and described them as deeply moving events of historic importance. 

In the private synagogue of the Beer family in Berlin, Sulamith informed 

its readers, “an assembly of four hundred people, as much as the 
temple could hold, dissolved so to speak in tears.”’® Likewise, when the 
Hamburg Temple, Germany’s first full-fledged and lasting Reform synagogue 
and the model of German Reform worship, introduced the confirmation 

of girls, Sulamith commemorated the first of these ceremonies as 
“one of the most beautiful festivals that humankind and Judaism could celebrate.” 
Contributions in Sulamith acclaimed the confirmation of girls as 

a true expression of a thoroughly refined and enlightened religious spirit. 
In the symbolic order of the period, the female sex represented beauty and 
morality, Sittlichkeit and Bildung, progress and peace, purity and transcendence. 
Since Jewish reformers associated religion increasingly with these 
values, a white-clad girl who professed her faithfulness to Judaism in front 
of a rapt audience ,splendidly personified the new Jewish religious culture 
that Su/amith helped to shape. 


In Sulamith, the foremost publication of Jewish cultural reform in early 
nineteenth-century Germany, Jewish ideologues and pedagogues advanced 
new ideas of an enlightened Jewish religiosity and systematically propagated 
womens inclusion in modern Judaism. The attention that Salomon, 
Frankel, and other male contributors to Sulamith paid to womens issues, 
however, and the importance they attributed to women in their vision of a 
truly refined Judaism, did not challenge the framework of the Jewish legal 
tradition. In Sulamith, reformers refrained from systematically criticizing 
women’s position in Jewish law. While Salomon urged greater inclusion of 
women in public worship and insisted on a devotion in which religious 
sentiment played a prominent role for both sexes, he nowhere came so far 
as to suggest counting women in a minyan, the Jewish prayer quorum. 

As vehemently as the reformers pleaded that Judaism needed to be 
cleansed from what they considered to be abuses, superstitions, and additions 
to the pure core of the Jewish faith, articles in Sulamith consistently 
emphasized that the writers respected biblical Judaism, Halakhah, and the 
Jewish tradition. Being suspected of promoting subversion and heresy, in- 
deed, would have been detrimental to the cause that this small group of 
pedagogues and ideologues pursued. Most of the reformers were young, 
and they attempted to educate and to enlighten the Jewish people. They 
still needed to prove themselves as responsible leaders of German Jewry. 
They succeeded in the ensuing decades, and Jewish communities came to 
adopt many an innovation that had first been proposed in Sulamith. In the 
journal, the reformers promoted, for instance, a mode of devotion in 
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Salomon encouraged men as well as women to address God with heartfelt 
prayer, and in the vernacular. The transformation of the Jewish culture of 
prayer in Germany then, in fact, unfolded along these lines. 

In the nineteenth century, a new, emotionalized German-language devotional 
culture ultimately evolved that did not differentiate between male 
and female worshippers. The relationship of women to Hebrew prayer, 
however, remained largely unchanged. Similarly, as articles in Sulamith had 
suggested, women were included in new programs of religious education, 
for which Talmud study no longer featured prominently. 

Sulamith laid the ground for a Reform movement that later articulated 
a critique of Halakhah. Yet in much broader terms, the journal advanced a 
cultural framework for a bourgeois Judaism that all of German Jewry came 
to embrace. By the middle of the nineteenth century, contemporaries considered 
morality and heartfelt religiosity an indispensable feature of the 
Jewish religion and, as Sulamith had put forward, they believed that wornen 
excelled in virtue and religious sensitivity. German Jews came to adopt 
the language of bourgeois religiosity that had found its first full expression 
in Sulamith. 
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At the Crossroads: 
Politics of Inclusion 
and Emancipation 
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n the course of the first half of the nineteenth century, the program of 

emotionalized religiosity that was advanced by the maskilim David 

Frankel, Joseph Wolf, and other reform-minded pedagogues and ideologues 
in Sulamith reached increasingly larger segments of the German-Jewish 
population. In this period, German Jews became economically integrated 
into the middle class and adopted bourgeois life styles. The 
embourgeoisement of the Jewish religion formed an integral part of this 
process of upward mobility and acculturation. Moreover, Jews often believed 
and were made to believe that they needed to cultivate enlightened, 
aesthetically appealing, and spiritually uplifting forms of worship in order 
to earn full citizenship. In fact, when Jewish men introduced the first reformed 
prayer services in Germany in the Napoleonic kingdom of Westphalia 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, they stated publicly that 
synagogue reform was to express and to consolidate their new status as German 
compatriots. 

The political discourse of rights that these leaders used, in which men 
acted as brothers among brothers rather than as fathers, excluded women. 
However, this language of rights, emancipation, and politics did not dominate 
German-Jewish religious culture. Jewish leaders also consistently fostered 
a Jewish religiosity that they located in the family, that addressed men 
as well as women as parents, and that highlighted the role of the Jewish 
mother. 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century, several newly founded 
Jewish periodicals followed the example of Sulamith and began to agitate 
for a greater inclusion of women in new forms of religious life. In the same 
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for Jewish women, and in the 1820s, the trend of a family- and 
women-oriented Judaism gained further momentum. Salomon and Eduard 
Kley came to serve as preachers at the Hamburg Reform Temple and 
published volumes of sermons in which they exalted family life and praised 
women as exemplars of morality and religiosity. 

Reformers lauded the female sex, emphasized the importance of women's 
supposedly beneficial influence on Jewish society, and promoted synagogue 
attendance and religious education for women. Yet sometimes they 
could not avoid acknowledging that Halakhah persisted in severely restricting women's 
access to central religious practices, and on occasions they 
remarked on the peculiar if not inferior status of women in Jewish law. 
Surprisingly little discussion took place on these issues. In one of the few 
interventions, Reform rabbi Abraham Geiger published a comprehensive 
critique of womens position in rabbinic Judaism and proposed to emancipate 
women within the strictures of Halakhah. Eight years later, when the 
reform-minded faction of the German rabbinate convened the influential 
rabbinical conferences of the 1840s, Samuel Adler submitted a petition for 
womens equality in Jewish law to one of the meetings. 

I shall examine here in some detail the arguments brought forward by 
those who suggested a feminist revision of Halakhah and the ideological 
frameworks in which these proposals were embedded. However, in the 
nineteenth century, the Reform movement failed to improve womens status 
in Jewish law. Deliberations at the rabbinical assembly of 1845 and the 
report that the Committee on the Religious Status of Women in Judaism 
prepared for the conference of 1846 did not effect results. The increased 
attention to women and the greater importance that rabbis, preachers, and 
educators assigned to them did not translate into womeris emancipation in 
Jewish law. It was not the reform of Halakhah that facilitated the improvement 
of Jewish womens position in nineteenth-century Judaism. Instead, 
change resulted from a cultural shift toward an enlightened and bourgeois 
religiosity away from the religious practices that had stood at the center of 
halakhic Judaism. 


THE EARLY YEARS: 
EMANCIPATORY DISCOURSE 
AND BOURGEOIS RELIGIOSITY 


Women were highly visible in the program of social and cultural betterment 

with which Sulamith aimed to further the integration of Jews into 
German society. Yet in the same period, Jewish men tended to disregard 
women when mens articles, sermons, and speeches focused on questions of 
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a platform for the elevation of women. In July 1810, for instance, the Jewish 
consistory of Westphalia inaugurated Germany’s first Reform temple in 
Seesen, and the addresses given by the two leading members of the consistory, 
Israel Jacobson and Jeremiah Heinemann, catered solely to men. We 
possess no evidence as to whether women attended the ceremony and, in 
fact, the celebration may very well have been an exclusively male event. Although 
the new synagogue was to serve as the place of worship for the 
small local Jewish community, the school attached to the sanctuary was just 
for boys. Moreover, the Jewish consistory of Westphalia had designed the 
dedication ceremony as a political affair of great symbolic importance and 
not as a communal celebration. It had invited a large number of Christian 
dignitaries, including pastors, priests, and government officials, as well as 
Jewish and non-Jewish businessmen and notables.! The purpose of the 
dedication ceremony of the Seesen temple was to evince the dignity of the 
country’s Jewish citizens and the worthiness of the Jewish religion in light 
of the emancipation that the Jews of Westphalia had gained in the Napoleonic 
kingdom. 

Three years earlier in the newly established Kingdom of Westphalia, 
the French ruler Jerome Bonaparte had granted his Jewish subjects full civil 
equality and religious freedom. The Napoleonic government had also created 
the Jewish consistory of Westphalia—an administrative body headed 
by a president, three rabbis, and two Jewish laymen that possessed the authority 
to regulate Jewish life in Westphalia.? Israel Jacobson held the presidency 
of the Jewish consistory. He had been born in 1768 in Halberstadt 
into a wealthy family, had studied for the rabbinate but instead had become 
a successful businessman. Jacobson was deeply committed to the political 
and cultural integration of German Jewry and wished to adapt the 
Jewish religion to contemporary sensibilities. As president of the consistory, 
he was able to play a leading role in the Jewish Reform movement that 
had begun to take shape. After the demise of the Kingdom of Westphalia 
and the Westphalian consistory in 1813, Jacobson relocated to Berlin and 
spearheaded the reform of Jewish worship in the Prussian capital. Ten years 
younger and not as affluent as Jacobson, Jeremiah Heinemann was less 
prominent, though he was equally committed to reforming Judaism. With 
David Frankel, he represented the Jewish laity in the consistory and served 
as Jacobson’s personal secretary. 

The construction of the Reform temple in Seesen, with its bell and 
clock tower, its organ, and its novel interior arrangements was perhaps the 
most celebrated achievement of the Jewish consistory of Westphalia, and 
was in itself a statement of how emancipated Jews worshipped.* Thus, in 
their speeches at the inauguration of the temple in 1810, Jacobson and 
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no longer separated Jews from their Christian neighbors. Heinemann 
emphasized the importance of “education and instruction” to prepare 
young people for world citizenship, and he applauded the newly won freedom 
to practice one's religion. The public worship that emerged now, 
Heinemann believed, would promote virtues from which humankind at 
large would benefit.’ In the same vein, Jacobson praised the progress of this 
age of reason. It was a progress that led not only to the improvement of 
schools and synagogues, but also united men of all faiths as brothers and 
equals. However, women were not mentioned in this enlightened discourse 
of emancipation and citizenship, progress and reason, freedom and 
equality. Jacobson addressed the assembly consistently as “brothers,” and 
both he and Heinemann referred to religion and virtue strictly in the context 
of male civic responsibilities and rights. In fact, the emancipation of 
Jews in Westphalia—as emancipation elsewhere and later in the nineteenth 
century—extended exclusively to men. Women continued to lack the civic 
rights and duties of their male contemporaries, and feminists have claimed 
that the exclusion of women and their subjugation and disenfranchisement 
in modern society lay at the core of the new social order established by 
men at the time. 

According to the feminist account, the classic social contract theories 
with which men legitimized the overthrow of the old society of orders conceived 
of civil society as a male fraternity. By definition, the theories by 
which men claimed their natural liberty as free and equal individuals excluded 
women. For male ideologues from Jean-Jacques Rousseau to Sigmund 
Freud, women were trapped in the physical concreteness of childbirth 
and motherhood and could not participate in civil society. Feminist 
scholars have held that in the story of the original social contract that led to 
the founding of the new bourgeois and capitalist order, women were 
banned into an increasingly distinct private sphere. Only men could inhabit 
the political realm, a place where they no longer acted as fathers. 
When men in the emerging bourgeois society engendered their political 
rights, they contracted together as brothers. Similarly, as brothers they 
formed a civil fraternity of free and equal male individuals. In these readings 
of the accounts of the original social and sexual contract, men had “no 
desire to become fathers in the classic patriarchal sense.” Rather, they established 
the political body of civil society, the public realm of middle-class 
society, through universalist and exclusively male fraternal bonds. 

This gendered division of public and private realms was never fully realized. 
Scholars agree today that women and other groups and people who 
did not qualify for the fraternity of free and equal individuals could find 
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men acted in the political realm within the parameter of classic social contract 
theories, they addressed only men and treated equality, progress, and 
reform as male-to-male issues. Thus when Jewish men turned to non-Jews 
as brothers, women were absent or at least invisible. On the other hand, 
when Jewish men pursued cultural integration rather than political emancipation 
and used the Jewish community or the Jewish family as their 
frame of reference, women played a significant role in speeches, sermons, 
writings, and programs of religious reform. Jewish men acted as brothers in 
an exclusively male political realm, but, as we shall see, they also valued 
their own functions as fathers, praised the female contribution to Jewish 
culture, and exalted the feminine aspects of Judaism in a new culture of 
bourgeois religiosity. 

In 1813, the Kingdom of Westphalia and with it the Jewish consistory 
came to an end. The Reform movement in the region consequently 
faltered as a political project. Nevertheless, Israel Jacobson and Jeremiah 
Heinemann moved to Berlin and, under different premises than in Westphalia, 
continued to work on the educational, religious, and cultural rejuvenation 
of German Jewry. Heinemann established a boy's and a girl's 
school, both of which he directed.? He also founded the periodical Jedidja, 
which he described as “the representative organ of Heinemann’s educational 
institutions,” aiming to enhance “the religious, moral, and aesthetic 
Bildung of humankind” at large.'° Heinemann had conceived Jedidja as a 
counterpart to Sulamith, whose editor David Frankel he knew and respected. 
In fact, “Jedidiah” is a name for the biblical Salomon who, according 
to the tradition, sang the praises of his beloved, Sulamith, in Song of 
Songs.!! Like Sulamith, Jedidja and its successor, the Allgemeine Archiv des 
Judenthums, advocated a Judaism based on Bildung, morality, and edifying 
sentiments, reported on the progress of synagogue reform, and emphasized 
the role of mothers for the religious and moral education of their children. !? 
In a wedding sermon reprinted in Jedidja, for instance, the author expounded 

on the tender nature of the mother who finds the way to the 
heart of her child, on her responsibility for the moral character of her offspring, 
and on her duty to serve always as an example of virtue and Sittlichkeit. 3 
Thus, in Jedidja and in the Allgemeines Archiv des Judenthums, 
Heinemann advanced a culture of Jewish religiosity that was not framed by 
a discourse of citizenship and male rights. Rather than on rights, Heinemann 
focused on inner values, on the improvement of the heart and the 
soul, and on religious sentiments. Far from being directed only toward 
men, this program of moral refinement and intellectual elevation demanded 
the inclusion of women. Contemporary notions of women’s high 
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2.1. Title page of the periodical Jedicja (Berlin, 1818-1819). Courtesy cf 
the Leo Baeck Institute,. New York. 
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propensity for moral and religious values, as well as ideas on mothers’ crucial 
pedagogical functions, required that particular attention be given to 
the female sex. Accordingly, Heinemann provided for the education of girls 
in his private school and showed concern for the religious and educational 
needs of women. 

In January 1817, Jeremiah Heinemann invited his students’ mothers 
which were 


> 


and other women to attend “religious and aesthetic lectures, 
to be held in his apartment.!4 Heinemann himself, who also served as a 
teacher of religion in his girls’ school, committed to holding weekly talks 
on religion, while his colleague Hellmuth Winter, a philosopher and pedagogue 
with a university degree, was scheduled to speak about aesthetics. 
Winter was to introduce Jewish women to the treasures of classical German 
literature. According to Heinemann, his lectures on biblical history 
would emphasize the moral teachings of the Bible; additional religious instruction 
would lead to “fine universal Bildung [Weltbildung] through the 
ennoblement of the taste and the refinement of the sentiments.” The talks 
on German literature aimed at cultivating the moral sensibilities of the 
Jewish women.'> “Indeed,” Heinemann claimed, “the seeds of religious 
and moral human culture [Menschenkultur] lie in aesthetic Bildung.”'® In 
Heinemann’s description of the projected lectures and of the classes into 
which women could enroll additionally, the confluence of religion and Bildung, 
of morality and beauty, and of the Bible and Schiller could not be 
more striking. Like other pedagogues, scholars, and theologians of his 
time, Heinemann promoted a Jewish culture of religiosity in which Bildung 

and religion overlapped. In the view of contemporaries, this religion 
of Bildung helped develop an individual’s moral capacities through selfreflexive 
edification. According to Heinemann and other advocates of this 
novel brand of Judaism, women not only possessed a predisposition for the 
beautiful and the sublime, but had the vocation to be the bearers of morality, 


religiosity, decency, and beauty. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN 
DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 
FOR WOMEN 


It remains uncertain whether the lectures that Heinemann advertised in Jedidja 
ever took place. Yet it does appear that Jewish women in Berlin 
showed interest in a new type of religiosity and in religious talks in the 
German language.’ In the private synagogue that Israel Jacobson, after 
having left Westphalia, opened in his Berlin home in 1815, regular German-language 
sermons formed a main attraction for many worshippers. 
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worshippers. Thus, Jacob Herz Beer, one of the wealthiest 
men in Berlin at the time, and Amalia Beer, his well-educated wife who 
played a leading role in the cultural and intellectual life of the city, offered 
to house the services in their roomier home. The reformed worship in the 
Beer temple, as it was called, gained extensive popularity among both Jewish 
men and women. In Berlin between 1815 and 1823, a generation of 
Jewish preachers and scholars—among them Leopold Zunz, one of the 
founders of Wissenschaft des Judentums—delivered their first sermons to a 
captivated and growing audience. !8 

Gotthold Salomon, teacher at the Dessau Free School and, as we have 
seen, a contributor to Sulamith from its inception, was one of these mostly 
young men who preached in High German at the new services in Berlin. 
Salomon had been born in 1784 in a village in Anhalt-Dessau and had 
come to Dessau at age sixteen as an impoverished Talmud student. He attended 
a yeshivah in Dessau, but also pursued secular studies. In 1802, Salomon 
was hired at the Jewish Free School of Dessau to teach Hebrew and 
German. He distinguished himself by giving inspiring lectures in the classes 
of modern-type religious instruction that the school had introduced, and 
began to give edifying talks in German on Sabbath and holidays at the 
meetings of a Dessau dowry association. Finally, in the fall of 1815 Salomon 
traveled to Berlin and delivered his first devotional speech during a 
synagogue service in Jacobsons house. This marked the beginning of his 
career as a preacher that would earn him the title “father of modern Jewish 
homiletics. 1” 

Although in his contributions to Sulamith Salomon focused on 
womens place in contemporary Jewish society, in the sermon at Jacobsons 
private synagogue he did not emphasize womens specific spiritual or moral 
vocation.2° Yet neither did he conceive of men as brothers, citizens, and 
equals within the parameters of the discourse of a male brotherhood that 
excluded women. In his sermon, Salomon talked about virtue and moral 
improvement and turned to men as members of families, as brothers and 
fathers. He thus addressed both men and women: “brothers and sisters” as 
well as “fathers and mothers.”?! As a preacher, Salomon had begun to propagate 
a religious culture that combined a high regard of the Jewish man as 
a family man with a high esteem for women s moral capacities and for female 
religiosity. 

A year after his first sermon in Berlin, Salomon published a three-hun-dred-page 
book attesting to his concern for womens religious needs. With 
Selima's Stunden der Weihe, eine moralisch-religiöse Schrifi für Gebildete 
des weiblichen Geschlechts (Selimas Hours of Devotion, a Moral-Religious 
Work for the Edurated of the Female Sex), Salomon created the first piece 
SURO ISA Literature fenJewish women.22 
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Consisting of essays on subjects such as human destiny, religion, nature, 
revelation, immortality, prayer, Jewish festivals, and the confirmation ceremony, 
the book contained religious meditations that were directed specifically 

to women. Salomon ascribed the authorship of Selima's Stunden 

der Weihe to the fictional character of Selima, a young woman from a 
wealthy, pious, and culturally refined German-Jewish family.?? In his introduction, 
Salomon described Selima and her family as models of virtue, 
religiosity, and moral conduct. Selimas mother did not indulge herself 
with balls and amusements. Rather she took her role as the educator of her 
children seriously and provided her son and even more so her daughter 
with exemplary moral and religious guidance. Moreover, Selima received a 
well-balanced education in drawing, music, German literature, history, 
and needlework as well as religious instruction. Consequently, Salomon 
recounted, the young woman reached the highest standards of noble 
womanhood: she had a pure and friendly soul, a chaste heart and simple 
manners, most perfectly developed tender sentiments, and a special closeness 
to the Divine. Indeed, God's presence, which revealed itself in the 
beauty of nature, moved Selima deeply when she took walks with her girlfriend 
or her parents. With her companions, she then mused on human 
and celestial matters, and later recorded her impressions.*4 Salomon called 
these meditations Selima's “hours of devotion,” using the term devotion 

very very broadly. 

In one of these devotions, Selima wandered with her mother one 
evening “in the temple of nature, lit by the moon and by stars.”*> Inspired 
by the majesty of the sky, her mother talked to her about the dignity of 
human existence. The human condition, according to Selimas mother, was 
distinguished by God's gifts of reason and language, by humans’ freedom 
to choose between good and evil, and by the striving for eternity. Thus, 
Selimas mother—or rather Gotthold Salomon—linked reason and culture 
with morality, and with the human capacity for transcendence. Here he 
conceived religion in the most universal of terms. It constituted an experience 
of the Divine that led to social grace and moral integrity. Selima’s 
Stunden der Weihe, however, also possessed specifically Jewish sections. Salomon 
introduced the readers to biblical history, and the book included 
meditations for the Jewish holidays with titles such as “thoughts and sentiments 
at the commencement of the Day of Atonement.”?’ In these meditations, 
Salomon built on the established literary traditions of Jewish women’s 
prayers, called rkhines.23 More significantly, however, Selima's Stunden 
der Weihe promoted a religiosity that encouraged women to let themselves 
be uplifted by beauty and by noble sentiments and to develop their spiritual, 
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According to Phöbus Philippson (born in Dessau in 1807), who was 
the son of Salomon’s friend and colleague Moses Philippson and who knew 
Salomon as a teacher and preacher, Selima's Stunden der Weihe enjoyed wide 
popularity.2? Salomon, Philippson remembered, received much praise for 
the good that his pioneering work of modern Jewish devotional literature 
had done: “Numerous cultivated [gebildete] women only now formed an 
idea of the character of their religion, . . . and the defection from the religion 
of their fathers which had become popular at the time was prevented 
for many a female contemporary.2% Indeed, in the introduction to Selima’s 
Stunden der Weihe, Salomon reported that initially his distributors had hesitated 
to support the work, since, he was told, “our ladies were much too 
enlightened” to read religious literature.?! Most likely, developments in 
Berlin rather than in Dessau or in other German-Jewish communities inspired 
the perception that Jewish women had turned their back on religion 
and threatened to leave the fold. 

The Berlin Jewish community, at the time, was experiencing conversions 
to Christianity in which women took the lead. In the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century, a group of wealthy and distinguished 
Jewish families left Judaism. A few highly educated Jewish women, moreover, 
who belonged to the literary, cultural, and financial elite of the Prussian 
capital, divorced their Jewish husbands in order to marry Christians. 
Due to their prominence, the behavior of these salon women, as they are 
known, shocked Jewish observers far beyond the limits of Berlin. The 
salon women, however, formed only a small cohort of not more than two 
dozen individuals, not all of whom converted, living under a set of very 
specific circumstances.?? Many other Jewish women in the second decade 
of the 1800s, in fact, may still have been unfamiliar with German literature 
and may have preferred to read religious texts in Yiddish.*? Thus, 
when Salomon sought to publish Selima’s Stunden der Weihe, a readership 
for Jewish women's devotional literature in High German, printed in 
Latin letters, was far from guaranteed. While contemporaries perceived 
highly educated women as estranged from Judaism, it appeared doubtful 
whether less acculturated women would be attracted to a book such as his. 
Salomon indeed published his work with the help of subscriptions; in the 
introduction he described the difficulties he had encountered in financing 
the volume and in recruiting subscribers. Eventually, however, thirty-nine 
men and ninety women, some of them Christians, signed up to order SeLima’s 
Stunden der Weihe, attesting to a substantial interest of Jewish women 
in the project. Seven women from Leipzig, six from Magdeburg, and 
twenty-five from Dessau supported the publication, while Salomon mustered 
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and Israel Jacobson stood out with ten orders each, while Amalia Beer requested 
six copies.3* Salomon, in fact, dedicated Selimas Stunden der Weihe 
to Beer. 

Amalia Beer can be considered the counter model to the Jewish salon 
women, many of whom had only a precarious attachment to Judaism. 
Though she was thoroughly integrated into the cultural, non-Jewish elite 
of Berlin, Beer remained committed to the Jewish religion. The entire Beer 
family, in fact, not only stayed within the fold but involved itself in the 
nascent Jewish Reform movement.*> Thus, Beer, her family, Salomon, 
Heinemann, Jacobson, and other reformers worked to create an alternative 
to a Judaism that had lost its attraction for a segment of the economic and 
cultural elite of the Berlin Jewish community. They devised new forms of 
Jewish religiosity that conformed to nineteenth-century bourgeois culture. 
While one cannot conclusively determine whether the conversion wave in 
Berlin truly accelerated or even caused reforms in Jewish worship and education, 
it appears reasonable to assume that the absence of viable alternatives 
to rabbinic Judaism drove some Jews away from Jewish practice.?® 
Certainly, reformers themselves expressed an urgency to adapt Judaism to 
modern society in order to prevent conversions. In the eyes of male Jewish 
leaders, women seemed particularly vulnerable to apostasy. Jewish reformers 
deplored the marginal position of women in rabbinic Judaism, the absence 
of formal religious instruction for females, and the lack of adequate 
religious literature directed toward women. These evils, they worried, drove 
women, whom the reformers felt lacked strength of character, to indifference 
and defection. Thus, Selima's Stunden der Weihe was credited with preventing 
female conversions. Such a claim can hardly be substantiated. Yet 
the publication of Salomon s book of devotions contributed to the formation 
of a modern religious culture in which women occupied a well-re-spected 
and highly visible place. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and beyond, men and women in 
Germany continued to convert from Judaism or just disengaged from Jewish 
religious practice. At the same time, however, the articles in Sulamith, 
Jedidja, and Selimas’Stunden der Weihe represented models for an emerging 
German-language religious literature for women. Not only did women 
find an alternative to both rabbinic Judaism and life outside of the Jewish 
community, but female religious culture also ceased to be marginal and secondary 
to male Jewish practices. Womens Judaism, as it found expression 
in religious literature for and—as we shall see later—also by women, converged 
with the religious sensibilities of nineteenth-century German Jewry 
at large. In a religious culture framed not by a discourse of rights but by the 
ideals of Bildung, Sittlichkeit, and emotional sensitivity, women and the 
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2.2. The first preachers at the Hamburg Temple. From left to right: Eduard Kley 
(1789-1867), Gotthold Salomon (1784-1862), and Naphtali Frankfurter (1810-1866). 
Leimdorfer, Festschr ft zum hunderijahrigén Bestehen, plate page 38. Courtesy 

cf the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 


HAMBURG AS THE CAPITAL 
OF A NEW HOMILETICS 


In the first two decades of the nineteenth century, Jewish leaders in Berlin 
and Dessau held the lead in forging a reformed Jewish religiosity and in 
propagating one of its most significant innovations: the German-language 
sermon in public worship. The consistory in the Napoleonic Kingdom of 
Westphalia had pioneered synagogue reform, but had disbanded after only 
a few years. The Jewish Free School in Frankfurt, the Philanthropin, was 
another institution in which reform-minded educators experimented with 
giving edifying speeches to students. Yet these devotional exercises were not 
worship services.’ Only in Dessau did Joseph Wolf, the co-founder of Sulamith, 
deliver German-language sermons in a synagogue as early as 1808. 
In Berlin, as we have seen, Jewish preachers also developed their skills in Jacobson’s 
private synagogue and in the Beer temple2® However, the Prussian 
government, perceiving the reform of Judaism as dissent and as a potential 
source of political subversion, closed this temple in 1823. Subsequently, 
the center of the nascent Reform movement shifted to Hamburg, where 
Gotthold Salomon and Eduard Kley, a reformer and educator from Berlin, 
acted as preachers in the newly established Hamburg Temple. In what became 

the prototype of the German Reform synagogue, Salomon and Kley 
shaped the genre of the modern Jewish sermon.*? 
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Kley had been born in 1789 in rural Silesia and had received the basics 
of a traditional Jewish education. Yet his family, poor and open to innovations, 
also sent him to the Jewish Free School in Breslau. In 1809, Kley 
moved to Berlin, where he lived with the family of Jacob Herz and Amalia 
Beer, tutored their son Michael, and attended university lectures by leading 
thinkers of the period such as Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Schleiermacher. From 1815 on, he also preached at the reformed synagogue 
services in Israel Jacobson's house, and in 1817, he left Berlin in 
order to become the director of the Jewish Free School of Hamburg.*° In 
Hamburg, Kley was instrumental in founding the Hamburg Temple, Germany’s 
model Reform congregation, and acted as the synagogue’s first 
preacher. Soon, the Hamburg Temple looked for a second preacher and 
hired Gotthold Salomon who assumed the position in 1818. Together, 
Kley and Salomon turned Hamburg into the capital of contemporary Jewish 
homiletics. Salomon, in particular, gained fame for his talent as an orator 
and became “the favorite preacher of the female sex.”*' 

Salomon developed a style of preaching that completely dispensed with 
transmitting any concrete knowledge and fully focused, instead, on being 
“edifying, exciting, yes gripping [fortreißend] ** Contemporaries remembered 
Salomon as a preacher who “knew to uplift the souls, to penetrate 
deep into the hearts, to illuminate and to embellish [verkläreri] the vibrations 
of the soul [Gemüthsstimmungen], to awaken thoughts in noble form... , 
and to shape warmly felt convictions.”® Reportedly, his rousing delivery 
and the lively character of his sermons, distinguished by the frequent use of 
metaphors, parables, and rhetorical questions and interspersed with Bible 
verses and his own poetry, endeared him in particular to Hamburg’s women.“ 
Yet Salomon not only stood out by creating a new style of preaching 
that appealed to women. In his sermons, he also devoted time to issues of 
domestic religiosity and feminine virtue. 

In Das Familienleben (Family Life), a collection of three sermons pubfished 
in 1821, Salomon developed a theology that was centered on the 
subject of women and the family.“ In these sermons, he described the 
home as the house of God in which love inspired true religiosity: “parental 
love, the children’s love, love between the spouses, Menschenliebe (love of 
humanity), [and] love of God.” Furthermore, Salomon expounded, domestic 
prayer and the observance of holidays sanctified the home. Salomon 
urged fathers and mothers as well as sons and daughters to let love, faithfulness, 
and piety reign in their homes. Then he turned to women and exclaimed: 

“The home is your world, you women! You alone can and should 
give it the most pleasant form and transform it into a house of God.”*” 
Taking as his departure the verse from Proverbs that praised the woman of 
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the Lord that a woman is to be praised,” Salomon exalted the so-called female 
virtues such as piety, morality, and modesty that adorned a refined 
Jewish house.*® 

Women should develop their intellect too, Salomon stated, and needed 
to direct households in which orderliness, punctuality, and industry 
reigned. He insisted, however, that a woman's religion “pre-eminently remains 
a matter of her soul.” And women's spiritual’ and intellectual capacifies 
together, Salomon concluded, found their highest expression in 
women's vocation as mothers. “In the house of the pious woman, you find 
elevated motherly love,” he stated.°° A devoted mother, he contended, 
cared not only for her children's physical needs, but was also aware that an 
immortal whose soul and heart required her guidance had been born. In 
fact, too many mothers lacked the full understanding of this “high dignity 
of their profession” and, consequently, “we miss in our youth the purity of 
manners, which alone should be the element of youthful life.” In accordance 
with nineteenth-century ideas of womens high sensitivity for the 
sublime and the contemporary emphasis on womens roles in early childhood 
education, mothers played a privileged role in Salomons theology. 
Thus, Salomon proclaimed: “You indeed, worthy women! Pious mothers! 

. to form humans [Menschen bilden], to enchant humans, to educate 
them for the earth and the heavens—this has become your lot!” In Das 
Familienleben, Salomon confirmed the conception of the day that the 
‘house was “the cradle of everything great,” and that women had the ability 
and the responsibility to turn a home into a haven of cultural refinement, 
familial love, and religious faithfulness.5! As mothers, models of virtue, and 
pillars of family life, women occupied a central position in the world of Salomon’s 
homiletics. 

Salomon addressed Jewish men too. He expected fathers to participate 
in raising their children with tenderness and devotion and to lead them toward 
domestic piety. In a New Year sermon, for instance, Salomon lauded 
the biblical Jacob as a “deeply feeling, tenderly loving father,” and exhorted 
the men of his congregation to follow the example of the patriarch Jacob 
and “to embed the principles of morality and religiosity in their [the children’s] 
spirit and soul [Gemiithe]."°? In fact, in bourgeois families in the 
‘early part of the nineteenth century, educating children in this sense was a 
responsibility that husband and wife shared. Caring for the physical, emotional, 
moral, and religious well-being of children played a central role in 
the relationship of a couple, and contemporaries experienced parental 
love and love between the spouses as closely connected. Accordingly, many 
fathers strove to be involved in the raising of children; educators and ideologues 
certainly advised them to do so. At the same time, however, contemporaries 
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for deeply bonding with their children. In Das Familienleben, Salomon 
claimed that “a father’s spirit [Geist] cannot disclose itself [sich mitteilen] 
to a child, but a mother's pious heart can.” 

In another sermon, he declared that men, “the priests of the home,” 
who had to divide their time and their energy between public and domestic 
duties, were “occupied too much and too fully outside of the [domestic] 
sanctuary” to provide full moral and religious guidance to their children.54 
Therefore, in the family-centered theology of the Hamburg preachers, the 
priestesses of the home—the women—carried the main burden as 
guardians of Judaism, promoters of virtue and morality, and educators of 
the young. 

In the 1820s and 1830s, as Hamburg became the center of the German 
sermon, Kley and Salomon together published no less than fifteen 
volumes of sermons.?® As Salomon explained, the sermons served to illuminate 
“life in its domestic, social, and civil aspects” in order to ennoble it, 
and many of them focused on the Jewish home and Jewish family life.56 
For Salomon and an increasing number of German-Jewish rabbis and 
preachers, the home and the family gained importance as the place where 
morality, religiosity, and Bildung were cultivated and imparted to the next 
generation.” Thus, by directing their attention to the domestic sphere, 
Kley and Salomon turned to men and women as fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters. The Hamburg 
preachers related to men not primarily in their capacity as political subjects 
or individuals. Rather than understanding themselves as part of a male 
brotherhood of independent citizens who disregarded family ties, Salomon 
and Kley perceived men as rooted in the family and defined by their position 
there. Yet, within the family, men’s primacy, superiority, and religious 
leadership were all but secure. Not only did women figure prominently in 
sermons such as in Salomon’s Das Familienleben, but Kley and Salomon 
also elaborated in detail on the glorious role of the virtuous Jewish wife and 
mother in Jewish culture, a role that a man was unable to match. 


REFORMERS ON JEWISH WOMEN 
AND HALAKHAH 


The culture of bourgeois religiosity that Su/amith had introduced to a Jewish 
public and that Salomon and Kley propagated in their sermons was distinct 
from, though not incompatible with, halakhic or rabbinic Judaism. 
Joseph Wolf, David Fraiikel, Jeremiah Heinemann, the Hamburg preachers, 

and other reformers and educators advocated a rejuvenation of Jewish 
practice. They criticized many an established custom as inspired by carelessness 
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and spiritual content. However, these Jewish leaders tended to refrain from 
criticizing the basic framework of Jewish law. In their sermons and essays, 
they were concerned with issues such as morality, virtue, the cultivation of 
religious sentiments, and love among family members. Neither of them 
challenged Halakhah nor required the endorsement of the principles of 
rabbinic Judaism. When the educators, ideologues, and preachers argued 
that Jewish women’s religious needs should no longer be neglected, these 
Jewish leaders agitated for welcoming women and girls in the synagogues 
and for including women into modern programs of religious instruction. 
They also expressed high esteem for women s roles as mothers and guarantors 
of Jewish family life. Only rarely did reformers touch upon women’s 
position within Halakhah. 

As an early exception, David Friedlander declared in 1788 that halakhic 
Judaism and traditional practice fell short of meeting the cultural 
and moral standards that contemporary notions of gender organization required. 
Due to the “oriental” environment in which the Israelites had obtained 
their revealed religion, Friedlander claimed, Judaism disadvantaged 
the female sex in legal and spiritual matters. He furthermore explained that 
mosaic legislation treated women unfairly in matters of property law and 
disparaged women in the religious realm by requiring them only to perform 
three positive religious commandments. Modern women, however, 
shared responsibilities, duties, and rights with men. In particular, according 
to Friedlander, women had to care for and to educate the youth, and were 
bound to fulfill a large range of domestic and civil obligations. “Therefore, 
it is naturally necessary to think about the formation of womens hearts and 
intellects, and from a young age on, girls need instruction in religious and 
moral laws.”°8 Friedlander thus pointed to inequalities between men and 
women in Jewish law. Yet as a remedy to women's disadvantaged position, 
he suggested the same measures that Sulamith would later propagate and 
that, in fact, did not affect womens status within Halakhah at all. 

In one of the rare instances in which a contributor to Sulamith discussed 
the issue of women in Jewish law, David Frankel defénded the status 
quo. In fact, Frankel maintained that the laws of Judaism by no means 
depreciated the female sex. The parts of the Bible and the Talmud that 
seemed to advocate the oppression of Jewish women could not be taken as 
normative, according to Frankel, and passages that praised and exalted 
women such as the biblical Deborah by far outweighed any negative assessments. 
Frankel even argued that the prayer in which Jewish men thank the 
Divine for not having been created as women in no respect implied that 
men were superior to women. Rather, in this prayer men expressed gratitude 
for not being exposed to the “manifold pains and discomforts” that 
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Then Frankel took up one of the central issues that determined 
women’s inferior position in halakhic Judaism: women’s exemption from an 
entire category of ritual obligations. Friedlander had referred to this state of 
affairs, when he had stated that women were only expected to perform 
three positive religious commandments. According to rabbinic texts—above 
all the Talmud—that had been binding for Jewish communities 
throughout the centuries, women are not required to perform time-bound, 
positive mitzvot (religious commandments). Women, for instance, are not 
required to dwell in a Sukkah at the Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkot) and to 
hear the Shofar (ram’s horn) blown at the New Year (Rosh Ha-Shana). 
Moreover, women are exempt from the duty of performing daily time-bound 
mitzvot, most importantly the laying of tefillin (phylacteries)—a 
practice that goes hand in hand with saying the centerpiece of the Hebrew 
liturgy, the Shema, and reciting the prescribed benedictions. Thus only 
men are responsible for what Jews for ages have considered to be the chief 
practices of daily worship. 

In Sulamith, Frankel endorsed this state of affairs by deploying arguments 
that modern Orthodox Jews repeated later. He argued that womens 
exemption from active, time-bound mitzvot stemmed from the high esteem 
in which the ancient rabbis held women and their domestic responsibilities: 
“To the mistress of the house, time is more precious for fulfilling 
her domestic duties [sic] and cannot be wasted with ceremonial obligations.”© 
In this article, Frankel point’by point rejected the idea that Judaism 
placed women below men. He defended womens’ dispensation from 
highly valued religious responsibilities and justified womens exclusion 
from rabbinic learning. He vindicated the halakhic framework that had organized 
gender differentiation and gender hierarchy in Jewish society for 
centuries. Frankel, however, refused to interpret the marginal position of 
women in the culture of halakhically defined male learning and prayer as a 
mark of womens inferior position in Judaism. Rather, he argued that 
womens distinct status in Jewish law testified to the great importance of 
the female contribution to Jewish life outside the realm of ritual obligations 
and religious study. Indeed, it was in this domain of Jewish culture, in 
a religiosity of the heart and not in a culture defined by textual study and 
fulfillment of ritual obligations, that the Jewish reformers in nineteenth-century 
Germany were most heavily invested. 

Yet in 1837, without much preceding debate, the young rabbi Abraham 


Geiger published an essay that placed the issue of womens’ status in 
halakhic Judaism on the agenda of what by then could be called the Reform 
movement. Born in Frankfurt ‘in 1810, Geiger had pursued Talmudic 
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small community of Wiesbaden in Rhineland at the age of twenty-seven, 
he belonged to a new generation of university-trained rabbis in Germany. 
In Wiesbaden and later in Breslau and Frankfurt, he served as a preacher 
and educator. Thereby he resembled the men in whose footsteps he followed 
as a Jewish reformer. Yet unlike the autodidactic maskilim of the previous 
generation, Geiger was also a modern scholar, steeped in the contemporary 
critical methods of linguistics, philosophy, and history. In fact, 
Geiger played a leading role in Wissenschaft des Judentums, the new scholarship 
that treated Judaism as an object of academic inquiry, and he counted 
among the most important thinkers of the Jewish Reform movement.®! In 
the course of his career, he became a prominent though highly controversial 
Reform rabbi. 

When Geiger turned his attention to the issue of womens place in the 
Jewish religion, he created the classic text of the early Reform movement 
on the status of women in Judaism. With the essay, “The Position of the 
Female Sex in the Judaism of our Times,” Geiger challenged the different 
positions of men and women in the religious economy of rabbinic Judaism. 

A full-fledged attack on the halakhic system of gender organization, 
his article concluded as follows: 


Let there be from now on no distinction between the duties for men and 
women, unless flowing from the natural laws governing the sexes; no assumption 
of the spiritual minority of women, as though she were incapable 

of grasping the deep things in religion; no institution of the public service, 
either in form or content, which shuts the doors of the temple in the face of 
women; ... Then will the Jewish girl and the Jewish woman, conscious of 

the significance of our faith, become fervently attached to it, and our whole 
religious life will profit from the beneficial influence which feminine hearts 

will bestow upon it. 


Here, Geiger demanded the complete emancipation of women in Jewish 
law. By suggesting to remove any “distinctions between the duties for men 
and women,” he called into question the exemption of women from the 
religious obligation to perform time-bound mitzvot. He denounced women's 
exclusion from public worship, and earlier in the text, criticized at 
length the legal framework of the Jewish marriage in the Bible and the Taimud. 
Geiger claimed that rabbinic Judaism held women in a state of “spiritual 
minority” and compared the legal position of women in rabbinic Judaism 

to that of slaves. When he did so, every educated Jewish reader 
could recognize a pivotal passage of the Mishnah, in which women, slaves, 
and minors fell into the same category, as Geiger's reference. The text in the 
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Shema and from putting on phylacteries, but they are subject to the obligations 
of prayer. . . "64 

Highly contested to this day, women’s exclusion or exemption from the 
obligation to say the Shema and from the performance of other timebound, 
active mitzvot has been fundamental to the gender organization of 
Jewish society and culture. In rabbinic literature throughout the ages as 
well as in contemporary debates, a number of important questions have 
arisen as a consequence of this exemption. If women are not obliged to 
perform time-bound, active mitzvot such as saying Hebrew prayers every 
morning and evening, and if they are not required to study Torah, are they 
allowed to do so? Are women welcome to take on the ritual obligations of a 
Jewish male voluntarily, or should they be discouraged from doing so? If a 
woman does perform w/te^rthat she is not expected to fulfill, what is the 
value of her deeds? In a spiritual economy in which the performance of 
mitzvot that are commanded by God rank highest, what type of spiritual 
merits can women acquire? Women are obligated to address God in infor- 
mal prayers at times that seem convenient and appropriate to them, but 
the status of these prayers remains undefined in rabbinic texts. While some 
have claimed that womens religious practices possess value and prestige of 
their own, others such as Geiger have contended that in rabbinic Judaism 
women are kept in an inferior position, on a par with slaves and children. 
In fact, womens suspension from the performance of time-bound, active 
mitzvot and their exclusion from the communal learning of rabbinic texts 
entailed more than legal disabilities. Hebrew prayer and religious study 
constituted the most highly valued practices in yiia culture and women’s 
position in rabbinic Judaism can be understood as “spiritual coverture": 


value sre placed On Ae faleno oF a comman ian sti ch significance and 


to perform, and since women are exempted’ from the fulfillment of 

many commandment s, they were understood as being able to achieve spiritual 

merit only through the enabling of ‘their husbands to perform these 
commandments.®5 

Moreover, womens exemption from the obligation to recite the Shema 

has played a crucial role in determining womens place in the principal institution 


of Jewish communal life, the synagogue.‘ Talmudic rabbis, nineteenth-century 
scholars, and contemporary Jews have each developed various 
approaches when evaluating women’s exemption from the duty to 
perform time-bound, active mitzvot. When it comes to forming a prayer 
quorum, however, the dictum of Talmudic sources, medieval halakhists, 
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and modern Orthodox Jews is unequivocal: women are excluded, not exempt. 
A Jewish prayer quorum, called minyan, is defined as consisting of 
ten adult men, and the presence of a minyan is a prerequisite for reciting 
certain parts of the Hebrew liturgy. Ten or more Jewish males form a Jewish 
community of worship. From antiquity to the second half of the twentieth 
century, women at public prayer were not ever counted as part of the 
required group of ten participating worshippers. Whether a woman chose 
to perform time-bound, active mitzvot and to say the Shema or not, she was 
still not eligible to be counted in a minyan.°’ Although Geiger did not explicitly 
refer to women's inclusion into a halakhically defined prayer quorum, 

his demand that “no institution of the public service” should shut 
“the doors of the temple in the face of women” clearly aimed at emancipating 
women into the Jewish community of worshippers.® The proposal 
formed part of Geiger's radical critique of women's marginalization in Jewish 
society. By suggesting the abrogation of women's’ specific position in 
Jewish law, Geiger called for the end of women’s inferior status in Jewish 
culture. 

Before Geiger, no Jewish scholar or leader had ever proposed to completely 
abolish the distinctions between men and women in Jewish law. 
Geiger, in fact, advocated a fundamental revision of Halakhah, and his line 
of thought deserves some attention. He based his proposition to emancipate 
women within Halakhah on a larger discussion of the historicity and 
relativity of Talmudic law. Halakhah had always been flexible. Throughout 
the centuries, rabbinic authorities had adapted the corpus of legal rulings 
to the social conditions and the cultural sensitivities of their times. They 
had inserted themselves into the text, had reconsidered and reinterpreted 
prior halakhic statements, and had offered new conclusions from within 
the texture of rabbinic discourse. Sometimes, as in early modern Poland, 
rabbis had de facto even condoned communal practices that did not conform 
to halakhic norms.® Geiger, however, neither made a halakhic argument, 
nor did he stay within the framework of Talmudic reasoning, nor 
did he resign himself to a reality that violated the integrity of the body of 
Jewish law. Rather, trained in the method of contemporary, secular, critical, 
and historical scholarship, he engaged with rabbinic Judaism in a novel 
manner. According to Geiger, Judaism could be separated into a kernel that 
conformed with the “spirit of the faith” (Geiste des Glaubens) on the one 
hand and elements that Judaism had assimilated in its “incidental external 
historical development” (zufdllige äußere geschichtliche Entwicklun) on the 
other.” 

This approach formed the centerpiece of Reform ideology and differed 
dramatically from the thinking of earlier Jewish scholars, including the theology 
ea 
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While Mendelssohn had promoted the integration of Jews into the 
surrounding culture and society, he had held on to the notion that Talmudic 
law constituted immutable, divinely revealed legislation. Within decades 
after his death in 1786, however, a new generation of Jewish leaders 
conceived of Judaism as shaped by historical forces.7! 

Not long after the turn of the century, pedagogues and ideologues 
began to distinguish between a spiritual essence of the Jewish religion and 
ceremonial forms, some of which they believed were now outdated. Thus 
they sought to separate “the wheat from the chaff’ in order to restore Judaism 
to its purest and most noble form, and they set out to reform synagogue 
worship.”? In order to identify the elements that formed the essence 
of Judaism on the one hand, and the external layers that had accumulated 
as the shell of the Jewish religion on the other hand, reformers began to 
turn to the modern discipline of history. Jewish scholars now read Jewish 
texts according to contemporary methodologies of philology and historical 
criticism; they studied Judaism as a historically evolving culture. For them, 
the historical scholarship permitted access to truth that formerly only revealed 
law, Halakhah, and philosophy had offered. The study of history, 
according to contemporaries, gave insight into the laws governing the development 
of Judaism throughout the ages, and those who devised what 
was becoming Reform ideology claimed to build the future of Judaism on 
the stable ground of science.” 

Abraham Geiger, as one of the leading thinkers of the Reform movement, 
contributed greatly to the Wissenschaft des Judentums (Scholarship of 
Judaism), as the new scholarly project was called. In path-breaking scholarly 
works, Geiger analyzed the textual make-up of the most sacred books 
of rabbinic Judaism—the Bible and the Mishnah—and concluded that 
these documents represented culturally and historically specific stages in 
the history of the Jewish people. According to Geiger, the Jewish spirit 
rather than Jewish law lay at the core of Jewish life, and the external, organizational 
shape of Judaism underwent constant change.“ In his article on 
the status of women in Judaism, Geiger followed the same approach. In 
biblical Judaism, Geiger argued, the “oriental” environment in which Judaism 
had evolved had shaped the social and religious position of the female 
sex. The cultural context of the Middle East, he explained, had laid 
the legal foundations according to which women held a position akin to 
slaves. The unmarried daughter was unremittingly at the mercy of her father; 
a man took control over his bride by way of purchase; he could acquire 
more than one wife; and he was entitled to dismiss her when she displeased 
him. Geiger, however, insisted that Judaism also distinguished itself 
from the surrounding society by investing marriage with “a higher sanctity” 
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highly, protected them from abuse, and did not confine them to harems; by 
contrast, “oriental” women were degraded to objects of male lust. Jewish 
women, Geiger claimed, could indeed rise to be judges like Deborah and 
prophetesses like Huldah. And as history progressed, Talmudic rabbi’s introduced 
some further improvements, such as the required consent of a 
woman to enter a marriage. Yet only centuries later, Geiger reported, “European 
manners and Germanic conceptions” provided Ashkenazi Jewry 
with the cultural framework in which Jewish society could begin to shed its 
“oriental” heritage.’® In order to remedy the discrepancy between Judaism's 
inherently high esteem for womanhood and the denigration of women by 
the halakhic code, Rabbi Gershom of Mainz overruled earlier Talmudic 
stipulations, outlawed polygamy, and improved the legal position of the 
Jewish woman. However, Geiger deplored the fact that 800 years had 
passed since then and “again, we have stood still.””” 

Geiger’s call for the emancipation of women in Jewish law thus evolved 
out of the Reform movement's historical approach to Judaism. Jewish law 
and custom, in this reading, progressed steadily, ascending from their “oriental” 
origins to the heights of modern European civilization. In fact, Jewish 
reformers in nineteenth-century Germany widely adopted the notion. 
that the legal and social position of women in Jewish society stemmed 
from the “oriental” environment of Jewish antiquity and needed to be 
adapted to occidental conditions. In 1788, David Friedlander had already 
expressed this view, and in 1907, when Reform rabbi David Philipson discussed 
the role of Jewish women in public worship in his history of the Reform 
movement, his account and interpretation closely resembled Geiger’s 
analysis of the “oriental” position of women in traditional Judaism.” According 
to Geiger, the “oriental” character of biblical and rabbinic Judaism 
expressed itself acutely in the Jewish marriage law, and in his article of 
1837, he devoted much space to criticizing the financial transactions surrounding 
betrothal and marriage as well as the custom of halizah?? These 
practices, he argued, inscribed the legal inferiority of Jewish women and 
brought the female sex into a state of shameful dependence on and subjection 
to their male kin. 

Geiger, however, was not only concerned with remedying the legal status 
of Jewish women in the institution of marriage. He also criticized 
women inferior position in the spiritual realm and their exclusion from religious 
life. Jewish women, he claimed, were made unwelcome in the synagogue 
by both the form and the content of Jewish prayers. The service was 
held in a language that was intentionally kept foreign to women, and the 
daily morning liturgy included a blessing that excluded and denigrated the 
female sex: “Praised be God, who did not create me as a woman.” “How can 
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sparks of true religiosity, when even the prayer declares her to be inferior?” 
Geiger exclaimed.°° Such treatment, according to Geiger, rendered women 
“incapable of grasping the deep things in religion,” while in fact, the female 
sex possessed a particular propensity for religiosity.®' Rather than encouraging 
their natural talents, contemporary Judaism ignored women and disregarded 
their needs. The resulting low involvement of Jewish women in the 
religious life of their communities and women’s alienation from public worship, 
Geiger argued, harmed the entire Jewish community.*? 

In his article of 1837, Geiger on the one hand focused on the improvement 
of the position of women in Jewish law. On the “other hand, he 
aimed at a renewal of religious life beyond halakhic reform. Dismissively, 
Geiger denounced the Formglaube (faith of outward forms) for failing to 
do justice to the religious needs of the female population and for thereby 
spiritually impoverishing Jewish society as a whole. Geiger referred to halakhic 
categories when he discussed the “distinction between the duties for 
men and women” in the religious realm, and argued that Halakhah had 
undergone changes in the past and needed to be amended further in the 
present.® Nevertheless, with other German-Jewish Reformers at the time, 
Geiger also challenged the halakhic framework of rabbinic Judaism as 
such. Moreover, the emphasis ofthe Reform movement on the spirit of Judaism 
rather than on its ritual contributed to the devaluation of Jewish law 
in a period in which increasing numbers of German Jews were neglecting 
halakhic observance. Indeed, eventually contemporary forms of religiosity 
and the bourgeois culture of Bildung eclipsed the performance of ritual 
commandments in many Jewish families. In a newly defined Judaism in 
which Halakhah no longer reigned supreme, women gained greater prominence 
without attaining equality in Jewish law. In the 1840s, however—the 
decade after Geiger’s call for women’s emancipation in Judaism—a group 
of German Reform rabbis tried to amend Halakhah and made an earnest 
effort to revise women’s status in Jewish law. In three rabbinical conferences, 
the progressive faction of the German rabbinate set out to create 
common standards for a reformed Judaism and attempted to reconcile the 
sensibilities and requirements of their times with halakhic principles. 


THE WOMEN’S QUESTION AT THE 
RABBINICAL CONFERENCES 
OF THE 1840S 


In 1844 in Brunswick, in 1845 in Frankfurt, and in 1846 in Breslau, more 
than two dozen communal rabbis and preachers, most of them young men 
in their thirties, gathered in order to assert rabbinical authority over a reform-minded 
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in fact, had declared the Talmud obsolete and Halakhah no longer binding. 
With the rabbinical conferences, protagonists of the German Reform 
movement including Abraham Geiger, Samuel Holdheim, Joseph Maier, 
Ludwig Philippson, Gotthold Salomon, and Leopold Stein, and with some 
reservation also the father of the emerging positive-historical Judaism 
Zacharias Frankel, stepped in to regularize innovations that had already 
been introduced in individual Jewish communities. Moreover, the confer- 
ence agendas aimed to establish guidelines for further reforms. The Jewish 
leaders assembled at the meetings discussed issues such as changes in the 
Jewish liturgy and in worship, Jewish and interfaith marriages, Jewish edu- 
cation, Sabbath observance, and a variety of other questions concerning 
ritual. Though holding votes and passing resolutions, the rabbinical assem- 
blies lacked any formal authority to implement their decisions. Yet Jews 
and non-Jews in Europe and North America took notice, and the meetings 
played a significant role in consolidating the Jewish Reform movement, in 
the development of positive-historical Judaism, and in the formation of 
modern Orthodoxy in Germany.* In the petitions prepared for the assem- 
blies, in committee reports, and in the discussions at the conferences them- 
selves, the rabbinical leadership of the German Reform movement exam- 
ined how change and continuity, tradition and modernity could coexist. 
The rabbis and preachers followed the methodological approach of nine- 
teenth-century historical and literary scholarship and at the same time con- 
sidered halakhic arguments. They weighed the needs and wishes of their 
communities against the integrity of halakhic Judaism. They probed into 
whether Halakhah, in a reformed Judaism, would still be able to provide 
the framework for contemporary Jewish culture. 

The women's question, raised some years earlier by Geiger, formed one 
area in which the leaders of the Reform movement strove to achieve conso- 
nance between Jewish textual traditions and nineteenth-century sensibili- 
ties. For the second rabbinical conference in Frankfurt, the reformer 
Samuel Adler prepared a petition titled “Concerning the Religious Duties 
of the Female Sex,” accompanied by a fourteen-page treatise in Hebrew. 
Adler, born in Worms in 1809 (and later, from 1857 on, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El in New York) indeed combined the credentials of a Talmud 
scholar with a university degree and a thoroughly modern outlook. His fa- 
ther, Isaak Adler, had been rabbi in Worms, and Samuel Adler had studied 
with him and at the yeshivot of Worms and Frankfurt, as well as at the uni- 
versities of Bonn and Gießen. At the time of the rabbinical conference of 
1845, he was serving the rural community of Alzey near Worms as rabbi 
and, already during his earlier engagement as a preacher and assistant rabbi 
in Worms itself, had promoted greater integration of women into syna- 
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The document on the women’s question that Adler submitted to the 
rabbinical conference stands out as the only full-length discussion of rab- 
binic and biblical sources in Hebrew published in the proceedings of the 
meetings. In his treatise, Adler argued that rabbinic sources supported a 
reading according to which women’s religious maturity equaled that of 
men. In particular, Adler advocated women’s inclusion in religious instruc- 
tion and in public worship, and he proposed the following resolution to 
the rabbinical conference: 


The rabbinical assembly may declare: 

1) that the female sex possesses religious majority, that it is bound by 
equal duties and eligible to equal rights, and that only out of consideration 
and respect for its domestic duties it is—with few exceptions—tradition- 
ally exempt from ceremonial laws whose fulfillment are bound to a certain 
time, and 

2) that therefore the female sex is obligated to receive instruction in the 
Israelite religion and to take part in public worship, as the male sex does, and 
that the exclusion of women from the number of congregants required for 
conducting a public service, is only a custom and without any religious 
foundation.? 


In this petition, Adler followed the lead of Geiger’s proposition and sug- 
gested declaring women’s legal majority and formal equality in Jewish law. 
Further, more explicitly than Geiger, Adler demanded that women be 
counted in a minyan. Yet while Adler broke with the standard halakhic rul- 
ing that a minyan consisted exclusively of men, he proved to be more con- 
servative in regard to women’s relationship to mitzvot. Even though princi- 
pally endorsing women’s equality and demanding their full integration in ~ 
worship and Jewish education, Adler recommended upholding women’s 
exemption from time-bound ritual obligations. 

The rabbinical conference dealt with Adler’s petition in a relatively brief 
discussion, focusing on the question of whether the assembly should open 
a full debate on the issues raised in Adler's submission or whether the 
women’s question needed further preliminary deliberation by an appropri- 
ate committee. Some of the rabbis present argued that the practical sugges- 
tions should be discussed and voted upon immediately, since undoubtedly 
every Jewish leader had an informed opinion on these issues. Others, how- 
ever, disagreed, including Bernhard Wechsler from Oldenburg, Rabbi Maier 
Hirsch Löwengard from Lehrensteinfeld in Wurttemberg, and Joseph von 
Maier who held the title of Kirchenrat (ecclesiastical councilor) of Wurt- 
temberg and served as rabbinical representative at the Israelite Supreme Ec- 
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Wurttemberg three decades earlier. These Jewish leaders insisted that the 
questions raised in Adler's petition were too serious and their implications 
too far-reaching to make any hasty decisions. Maier cautioned not to bring 
the assembly into disrepute by treating important questions superficially, 
and Löwengard warned that Adlers propositions “involve a reproach 
against our religious past which we are not entitled to pronounce light- 
heartedly.”® Thus, the assembly decided to defer the debate to the next 
meeting of the rabbinical conference in Breslau, and it appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a detailed report on the women’s question. On the com- 
mittee served Samuel Adler, his younger and more radical brother Abraham 
Adler, who had replaced Samuel as preacher in Worms, and David Ein- 
horn, a thirty-six-year-old Bavarian-born radical Reform rabbi who, like 
Samuel Adler, was to become one of the rabbinical leaders in nineteenth- 
century North America. 

A year later, in the summer of 1846, David Einhorn presented the “Re- 
port of the Committee on the Religious Status of Women in Judaism” to 
the third rabbinical conference in Breslau. The report put the women’s 
question in the following terms: 


Whether, to the detriment of the entire Jewish community, a part of our 
holy congregation which is superbly receptive to spiritual impressions 
should continue to experience a humiliating exclusion from the participa- 
tion in several religious duties and rights, or not.” 


As Geiger had done in his article nine years earlier, the committee on the 
womens question in Judaism took it as a given that women possessed a 
highly developed sense for religious matters and that this female capacity 
needed to be placed in the service of the entire Jewish community. There- 
upon, the report proceeded to discuss the exemption of women from time- 
bound, active mitzvot in rabbinic Judaism, a principle of rabbinic Judaism 
that Geiger had implicitly rejected but that Samuel Adler, in his petition of 
the previous year, had still endorsed. 

The investigation of biblical sources in the report on women's status 
touched on issues such as women’s exclusion from the priestly service, the 
lack of an equivalent for women of the circumcision rite performed on 
Jewish males, and the inclusion of women in Sabbath observance and in 
the celebration of holidays. While, according to the report, the position of 
women in biblical society left room for a variety of interpretations, the rab- 
binic authorities of Talmudic times consistently placed women, slaves, and 
minors into the same legal category. In the report, Samuel Adler, David 
Einhorn, and Abraham Adler examined the textual basis that established 
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proof text for barring women from religious learning: “He who teaches 
Torah to his daughter acts as if he taught her obscenity.”?! Furthermore, the 
committee on the status of women in Judaism investigated the connection 
between women's inferiority in the realm of the sacred and their relation- 
ship to negative and positive mitzvot. Samuel Adler insisted that the higher 
degree of sacredness that Judaism ascribed to men resulted from, rather 
than brought about men’s more extensive religious responsibilities. And 
Abraham Adler claimed that women’s suspension from time-bound mitzvot 
stemmed from the fact that this type of commandment had a national, sta- 
tist, historical character. According to Adler, Judaism included, on the one 
hand, such national elements, and on the other hand purely religious ele- 
ments that addressed the eternal, universally human aspects of an individ- 
ual. Women could not form part of the ancient Jewish state in a political 
sense, and thus needed to be exempt from those mitzvot “that represented 
historical features, which raised religion above the level of the individual 
and made it the possession of a collective, or which aimed at imprinting re- 
ligiosity into the collective.” Thus, women stood outside the realm of time- 
bound, historical, nation-forming religious obligations. Adler, however, 
held that Judaism invested women with personal dignity and required the 
female sex to perform all rites that promoted the sanctification of the indi- 
vidual.” 

The “Report of the Committee on the Religious Status of Women in 
Judaism” concluded that the rabbinical assembly may consider some of 
these interpretations valid and others not. However, the needs of the pres- 
ent called for a change in the religious position of the female sex, irre- 
spective of German rabbis’ opinions or preferences. “It is useless to argue 
why the religious situation of women has become impaired, since one can 
neither deny its deterioration, nor can one find it compatible with pres- 
ent religious consciousness.””? This statement, in which a lengthy exami- 
nation of biblical and rabbinic texts culminated, poignantly highlights the 
paradox situation in which the German Reform movement found itself. 
Many rabbinical leaders of the movement took a thoroughly critical stance 
toward Halakhah and toward customary interpretations of Jewish law, 
but were deeply attached to rabbinic tradition. As Jewish scholars had 
done for centuries, they strove to find solutions to contemporary questions 
from within rabbinic texts, applying modern scholarly methods and con- 
temporary conceptual frameworks and carefully studying Jewish literature. 
They aimed to legitimize change from within the Jewish tradition. How- 
ever, when members of the committee on the women’s question in Ju- 
daism were to produce concrete results and recommendations, all of their 
scholarship, theory, and learnedness, and their loyalty to rabbinic Judaism 
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longer suited the needs of nineteenth-century Jewry and things had to 
change. 

These leaders headed a movement whose constituency was turning 
away from ritual observance and halakhic Judaism. Yet, trained at German 
universities or at least touched by the intellectual debates of the educated 
middle classes, progressive rabbis felt compelled to provide a theoretical 
and scholarly basis for Reform. Hence, in the manner of the Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, Reform rabbis engaged in comprehensive textual investiga- 
tions and historicized Jewish texts. They entered this “battle of the proof 
texts” for the sake of their own sense of integrity, in response to conserva- 
tive Jewish critics as well as to Gentile observers who considered Judaism as 
a whole outdated and culturally inferior, out of respect of the Jewish tex- 
tual tradition, and as well-educated and culturally sophisticated Germans.” 
The “Report of the Committee on the Religious Status of Women in Ju- 
daism,” for the third rabbinical conference in Breslau, thus dealt at length 
with the position of women in biblical and rabbinic literature, only to 
claim at the end that the differences Scripture ascribed to the male and the 
female sex had only relative and temporary character. The committee 
therefore urged the rabbinical conference to grant Jewish women complete 
equality in the religious realm. 

In more specific terms than Abraham Geiger had proposed in his 1837 
article, and reaching further than Samuel Adler’s petition to the second rab- 
binical conference, the committee report recommended the emancipation 
of women in the following areas: inclusion of women into the obligation 
to perform time-bound mitzvot, as far as these were still relevant; equal re- 
sponsibilities of men and women toward their children; abrogation of the 
right of a father or husband to release a religiously adult woman from her 
vow; abolition of the prayer she lo asani ishah (who has not created me as a 
woman); inclusion of girls and women into religious instruction and pub- 
lic worship and their being counted in a minyan; and religious majority of 
both sexes at the age of thirteen.” 

When David Einhorn presented this report to the third rabbinical con- 
ference in Breslau, the assembly had already conferred for more than a 
week and was to be adjourned the following day. Einhorn read out the re- 
port so that it could be included in the conference proceedings and 
brought to discussion as well as voted upon in the next yearly meeting of 
the assembly.” However, another rabbinical conference failed to take place. 
The government of Baden, where the assembly was scheduled to take 
place in 1847, delayed granting its permission and the meeting could not 
be convened in time. Then in 1848, revolutionary upheavals prevented the 
assembly from meeting. Most importantly, however, Jewish lay leaders 
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and questioned the legitimacy of rabbinical conferences in their present 
form.” 

At the rabbinical conferences of the 1840s, German rabbis did not 
come to a conclusion about how the inferior status of women in Jewish law 
could be reconciled with the important place that women occupied in 
nineteenth-century religious culture. Jewish leaders had raised the women’s 
question; a committee had devoted much effort to investigating biblical 
and rabbinic literature; the report of the committee had suggested the 
emancipation of women within halakhic categories and their inclusion in 
synagogue worship and programs of religious education; but the Reform- 
ers never voted on or even fully discussed this nor any other proposal on 
the place of women in the religious life of their communities. The German 
Reform movement did not succeed in adjusting the position of women in 
Halakhah to contemporary cultural sensibilities. 

With the failure of the three rabbinical conferences of the 1840s to im- 
prove women’s status in Jewish law, the women’s question in modern Ju- 
daism thus remained technically unresolved. Contemporaries highly val- 
ued women’s propensity for the moral and the religious; also, Jewish 
pedagogues and ideologues, and rabbis and preachers increasingly empha- 
sized the importance of women’s beneficial influence on family, commu- 
nity, and society. Yet, in nineteenth-century Germany, calls for revising the 
status of women within Halakhah found remarkably little resonance and, 
after 1846, Reformers refrained from discussing women’s exemption from 
the duty to perform time-bound, active mitzvot and their exclusion from 
Jewish prayer quorums. As an exception, Salomon Herxheimer (born in 
1801 near Wiesbaden and university-trained, a participant at the rabbini- 
cal conferences, and for more than four decades the progressive chief rabbi 
of the Duchy Anhalt-Bernburg) made a noteworthy suggestion. In a peti- 
tion to the Reform synod in Leipzig in 1869, he proposed “that in all cases 
in which public worship would need to be cancelled due to the lack of the 
customary number of ten adult men, it may be permitted to complement 
the ten number [0 Zahl] by three women.” Rather than qualifying as an 
attempt to allow women in principle to be counted in a minyan, this pro- 
posal, however, appears to have addressed primarily the scarcity of male 
worshippers in rural communities. Moreover, it proved ineffectual. 

Slightly more successful and more consistent, the rabbi Samuel Hold- 
heim insisted that women should form part of a minyan. Holdheim had 
been born in 1806 in the town of Kempen in Posen into an observant fam- 
ily that had provided him exclusively with a Talmudic education. Only in 
his late twenties did Holdheim attend the universities of Berlin and Prague; 
critics later pointed to how he lacked a systematic modern education. Nev- 
ertheless, or perhaps due to his background, Holdheim became the voice of 
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pated in the rabbinical conferences and agitated in sermons and articles for 
the renewal of Judaism. Thus, during his tenure as the chief rabbi in the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the Israelite Council of Schwe- 
rin in 1846 issued a mandate declaring the religious equality of women. 
According to the decree, boys and girls reached religious majority in a pub- 
lic confirmation ceremony.” Moreover, Holdheim in the same year pub- 
lished an essay on the dilemmas that the Reform movement faced in regard 
to women's inferior position in halakhic Judaism. Holdheim’s treatise, to- 
gether with Geiger’s article from 1837, Samuel Adler’s petition to the sec- 
ond rabbinical conference, and the “Report of the Committee on the Reli- 
gious Status of Women in Judaism,” apparently form the entire body of 
publications on the religious position of women in the nineteenth-century 
German Jewish Reform movement. In his essay, Holdheim responded to 
Adler's petition, criticizing it sharply. While Adler had tried to base wom- 
ens equality and religious majority on a reading of biblical and rabbinic 
sources, Holdheim plainly rejected the Talmud. 


Instead of emancipating the religious consciousness (Religionsbewußtsein) of 
the present . . . from the Talmud and of declaring the freedom of contem- 
porary religiosity and its right to hold its own ground toward the Talmud, 
[Adler] imports the Talmud into the modern religious consciousness. 
Thereby two of the most incompatible, most hostile elements appear to be 
intimately connected and in harmony with each other.!® 


Thus, Holdheim led a full-fledged attack against the Talmud. According to 
him, the position of women in rabbinic Judaism lacked any relevance, and 
attempts to reform Talmudic Judaism needed to remain futile. The cate- 
gories of Halakhah had lost their normative force in contemporary society; 
modern Judaism followed a new set of rules; and the emancipation of 
women in Judaism formed part of the emancipation of Judaism from Ha- 
lakhah. According to Holdheim, the contemporary understanding of reli- 
gion—the ReligionsbewufStsein—valued Jewish worship due to its inner 
virtues (Innerlichkeit) rather than on the grounds of its “antiquated exterior 
symbolism,” meaning the halakhic framework." 

Holdheim’s call to declare Talmudic Judaism obsolete and to emanci- 
pate women into a newly defined modern religion did not find more for- 
mal endorsement than the earlier attempts by Geiger, Adler, and by the 
committee on the women’s question at the rabbinical conferences. Hold- 
heims analysis, however, came surprisingly close to an accurate—although 
overstated—description of the process that led to a redefinition of women’s 
place in Judaism, when modern concepts of religiosity eclipsed rabbinic 
culture and halakhic observance. In the nineteenth century, women were 
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agitating for the formal emancipation of women in Judaism. “Paradoxi- 
cally,” and to the bewilderment of historians, “women’s rights were in- 
cluded in the earliest program of the Reformers,” but “there were few top- 
ics in the Reform program less discussed or formally acted upon.”!% In 
fact, German-Jewish leaders believed that women and feminine religiosity 
were indispensable for modern Judaism, and the position of women in 
Jewish culture indeed changed significantly as German Jewry became bour- 
geois. Halakhic reform, however, was not the ground on which the rise of 
women from a marginal to a more highly valued position within Judaism 
took place in nineteenth-century Germany. 


Jewish women were not emancipated within halakhic Judaism, nor did 
they achieve equality in modern Jewish—or in German—society. The im- 
provement of women’s status in Jewish culture did not take place in the 
conceptual framework of a language of rights, of law, or of Halakhah. “Re- 
ligion,” in fact, “was no longer a matter of law,” or in Holdheim’s words, 
the Religionsbewußtsein of the present emancipated itself from Halakhah. 
Judaism and Jewish women’s status in Judaism changed, without these 
changes being directed and guided, or even contained and controlled by 
rabbinical leaders’ scholarly debates or halakhic decisions. While Reform 
rabbis wrestled with changes of Halakhah and discussed whether adjust- 
ments to Jewish law should be made and how far such revisions should go, 
the question of changing or not changing Jewish law ceased to hold 
supreme importance. Reformers pondered proof texts, historicized rab- 
binic rulings, or rejected Halakhah on the basis of scholarly arguments. Yet, 
at least with regard to the women’s question, none of these efforts had 
much relevance. If changes in Halakhah had been necessary in order to 
adapt Judaism to nineteenth-century society, German Jews would have in- 
stituted them, as generations had done before them. German Jewry would 
have created a reformed halakhic Judaism in which women’s status befitted 
contemporary sensibilities. Such a Judaism, however, did not come into ex- 
istence at the time. 

Rather than revising Halakhah in order to accommodate women more 
fully, German Jews created a new language within Judaism, a language ex- 
pressing a modern Religionsbewufvtsein, in which, as Geiger put it, “the ben- 
eficial influence of the feminine heart” figured prominently.“ Geiger him- 
self had adopted this new language of religious sensitivity in an article in 
which he proposed raising the position of women within Halakhah. He 
emphasized women’s receptivity for religiosity, their “true female senti- 
ments,” and the important role the female sex was destined to play in the 
religi ious life of German ker, 105 And, like other Reformers, he insisted 
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question in Reform Judaism refrained from using a language of rights. They 
deplored women’s inferior status in rabbinic Judaism and women’s exclu- 
sion from many religious practices, but the leaders of the Reform move- 
ment did not promote ideas of women’s entitlement to equal treatment 
with men as a human, civic, or religious right. Thereby, Jewish Reformers 
acted in accordance with the social and political norms of contemporary 
non-Jewish society. 

In nineteenth-century Germany, equal rights feminism did not gain 
much lasting popularity, and the emancipatory, egalitarian women’s politics 
of a small group of liberals did not succeed. Women encountered signifi- 
cant resistance when they demanded to participate on the same footing as 
men in a civil society in which men acted in the spirit of brotherhood and 
free and equal citizenship. In the social and cultural universe of bourgeois 
society, however, contemporaries highly valued contributions by women 
that they defined as specifically feminine. They considered women the 
moral sex, endowed with religious sensitivity, compassionate and caring 
qualities, and a particular sense for the beautiful and the lofty. Educators, 
ideologues, and bourgeois feminists claimed that by sustaining a morally 
and culturally immaculate home life and by raising the young with love 
and circumspection, women contributed greatly to the welfare and to the 
improvement of humankind.'% Thus, German society put little pressure 
on the Jewish community to give women the same rights as men and to 
formally emancipate the female sex in Jewish law. All the more, German 
Jews, as they embraced bourgeois culture, paid great attention to women’s 
functions in the religious life of their families and their communities, and 
women moved from a marginal to a more central position in Jewish cul- 
ture. Yet the religion in which women achieved greater recognition and in- 
clusion was no longer defined by the study of rabbinic texts, the recitation 
of formulaic prayers in Hebrew, and the fulfillment of ritual command- 
ments. The modern Jewish culture that welcomed women was a non- 
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n the 1820s, the Hamburg Temple constituted the only full-fledged Re- 

form synagogue in Germany, and the preachers Salomon and Kley rep- 
resented the avant-garde of the modern Jewish sermon and its family- and 
women-centered theology. In the following decades the Reform movement 
spread, and rabbis and preachers as diverse as Reform rabbi Adolf Jellinek 
in Vienna and the leading rabbi of modern Orthodoxy Samson Raphael 
Hirsch in Frankfurt began to extol the home as a site of Jewish spirituality. 
In fact, when religion ceased to inform every aspect of Jewish life, and Jews 
continued to integrate into German society and to adopt middle-class 
tastes, values, and habits, contemporaries increasingly located religion in 
the home in addition to the synagogue. Yet observers detected a decline in 
Jewish practice and Jewish spirit in the domestic realm. Alarmed, Jewish 
leaders appealed to men as fathers and heads of households to rectify the 
situation, emphasizing the role that the Jewish mother played in securing a 
future for Judaism. In fact, in the religious crisis that the leaders diagnosed, 
men granted a great deal of responsibility to Jewish women. On the one 
hand, rabbis, preachers, and educators blamed mothers and wives for the 
lack of Jewish religiosity; on the other hand, they exalted women as the sav- 
iors of Judaism. In either case, male Jewish leaders concluded that women 
needed religious education and should be exposed to the beneficial influ- 
ence of well-designed synagogue worship in order to fulfill their important 
task. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, Reform Judaism had become 
the dominant ideology of the German-Jewish population, informing much 
of the religious practice in Jewish communal institutions. Reform Judaism 
successfully accommodated the religious needs of German Jews, and it ex- 
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it began to constitute itself in the 1840s. Indeed, when the leaders of tradi- 
tionally minded Jewry came to present their concerns about their coreli- 
gionists’ repudiation of rabbinic Judaism to the public, they used contem- 
porary literary forms and nineteenth-century modes of expression. As a 
well-spoken minority among German Jewry, modern Orthodox Jews strove 
to stem the decline of Talmud Torah and Halakhah. However, they offered 
no resistance to the embourgeoisement of Jewish culture. On the contrary, 
like their Reform counterparts, Orthodox Jews as a group were socially up- 
wardly mobile, aspired to attain full citizenship, and embraced a middle- 
class life style. They adopted the language of bourgeois Judaism and con- 
sidered ritual observance and faithfulness to the religion of their ancestors 
fully compatible with practicing an enlightened, spiritually stimulating, 
and morally ennobling Jewish religion in which domestic religiosity played 
an important role. 

Like Reform Jews, modern Orthodox Jews regarded Judaism as a faith 
that expressed a distinctly Jewish spirit while encompassing the values of 
Bildung and Sittlichkeit. Beyond ideological and theological differences and 
regardless of their position about fulfillment of halakhically prescribed re- 
ligious commandments, nineteenth-century German Jews as a whole em- 
braced a worldview in which family life, moral self-formation, and religious 
practice were closely interrelated. Women, of course, were central in this 
family religion, and Orthodox as well as Reform German-Jewish leaders 
praised mothers for imbuing the young with morality and religiosity. Rab- 
bis, preachers, and educators claimed that such mothers laid the founda- 
tions of the next generation’s faithfulness to Judaism. Yet according to these 
male Jewish leaders, Jewish men and fathers also possessed a highly de- 
veloped sense of family life and, since biblical times, had distinguished 
themselves from other men by a particular mildness and tenderness. Both 
Jellinek as a Reform rabbi and Hirsch, who was the most prominent pro- 
ponent of modern Orthodoxy in Germany, lauded the Jewish religion and 
the Jewish people for being shaped by values and being guided by princi- 
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In 1833, a young rabbi from Offenbach near Frankfurt named Salomon 
Formstecher published a relatively early text about the Jewish home as a re- 
ligious sphere. Only two years older than Abraham Geiger, Formstecher 
had been born in 1808 into the large family of a Jewish craftsman and as a 
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of Talmudic texts, and returned to his hometown as a preacher. Later he 
served the community of Offenbach as a rabbi and made himself a name as 
an important thinker of the Reform movement. Zwölf Predigten (Twelve 
Sermons) was one of his early publications, and in this collection of ser- 
mons, the young Formstecher dwelled upon the pleasures and pitfalls of 
family life, on the responsibilities of husband and wife, and on the impor- 
tance of domestic piety.! Domestic piety, Formstecher claimed, was falling 
into disrepute because it was considered antiquated. “Why, however,” he 
asked,” has one removed the spirit together with the external form?”? In the 
past, Jewish women had diligently read the weekly Torah portion in Yid- 
dish, Yet German Jews, Formstecher reported, had not only discarded the 
outdated Yiddish translation, but also threatened to abandon any domestic 
religious practice.> In order to save their children from sin and to preserve 
Jewish family life, Formstecher advised fathers to set an example by praying 
at home, and he exhorted both parents to transform the home into “a tem- 
ple of piety.”4 
The sense of a religious crisis expressed by Formstecher was pervading 
German-Jewish publications and sermons by the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Jewish leaders noted that a growing number of Jewish families ne- 
glected ritual observance and time-honored religious practices and insisted 
that more current forms of Jewish religiosity needed to be adopted. As 
David Fränkel had already done in Sulamith, contemporaries lamented 
over the perceived decline of commitment to Judaism, and showed partic- 
ular concern for women’s religious condition. Alternately, Jewish leaders 
denounced the lack of a religious culture that could comfort and guide 
women, held women responsible for the spiritual and moral crisis of Ger- 
man Jewry, and ascribed to mothers and wives the power to save Judaism.’ 
In 1842, for instance, the Frankfurt Reformfreunde (Friends of Reform), 
a group of reform-minded Jewish laymen, deplored the fact that many 
Jews had left Jewish ritual practice behind without having recourse to ad- 
equate modern forms of religion. While this situation was pernicious for 
the Jewish community as a whole, the Reformfreunde claimed, it presented 
a particular danger for youth and for the female sex. Children were grow- 
ing up with religious doubts and inner conflicts, and “women who through 
their position in life pre-eminently rely on inner values and emotions lack 
any higher point of reference.”° The Reformfreunde had declared Ha- 
lakhah obsolete and now agitated for a religiosity that conformed to con- 
temporary sensibilities, included women, and addressed women’s specific 
spiritual needs. 
In the same vein, an editorial in Germany's leading Jewish newspaper, 
the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, diagnosed disenchantment with Ju- 
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the female population. The author—supposedly the editor of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums, Ludwig Philippson himself—suggested 
that atheism in his day occurred much more frequently among women 
than among men. Reform rabbi Ludwig Philippson in Magdeburg (son of 
Moses Philippson, the teacher at the Dessau Jewish Free School) had found- 
ed the Allgemeine Zeitung and for decades had remained its editor. He advo- 
cated moderate Reform and urged Jewish unity. In the editorial “The Fe- 
male Sex” from 1851 when Philippson addressed the women's issue, he 
claimed that for centuries Jewish tradition had failed to encourage women’s 
religiosity. The occasional derashah (traditional hermeneutic sermon in Yid- 
dish) in the synagogue, for instance, had been incomprehensible to women. 
Thus, Philippson reported, Jewish women had recently turned to Christian 
literature lest they receive no religious inspiration at all. In fact, while 
women were destined to foster the piety and religious sentiment of their 
families, women’s inadequate involvement in Judaism had precipitated “che 
decline of religious sense” and “the decay of true religiosity” within the Jew- 
ish community, thereby threatening the survival of Judaism.’ As serious as 
the situation appeared, Philippson thought it could be remedied. Even 
though many women seemed to lack religious commitment, he claimed 
that “religious desire lies, much more, slumbers in the hearts of women 
only under a thin bark. A forceful, lively word,” repeated many times, could 
awaken female religiosity.’ And then, Philippson declared, true piety would 
return, along with noble religiosity and disinterested love. The house that 
was lost would be reconquered, and men, too, would return to religion. Ex- 
posing women and girls to edifying sermons, and providing them with reli- 
gious training, would restore the Jewish family and save Judaism.? 

As leaders of German Jewry perceived Judaism to be in a crisis, they be- 
lieved that a renewed emphasis on domestic religiosity and, in particular, 
on the issue of women’s influence in the home could preserve and revive 
the religious faithfulness of Jewish families. Salomon Formstecher, in the 
periodical Der Freitagabend (The Friday Evening), claimed that children’s 
formal schooling was built on foundations that were laid at home.!° Only 
within the family, Formstecher held, could a child develop his or her intel- 
lectual and spiritual capacities fully enough to become “God’s image.”™ In 
another article in Der Israelitische Volkslehrer (The Israelite Elementary 
School Teacher), a Dr. Rothschild argued that domestic Sabbath obser- 
vance had come to constitute “the sole support, the pillar of Judaism.” 
Since, according to Rothschild, ritual observance and Talmud Torah had 
almost vanished, the Jewish character of family life had taken on increasing 
importance. Accordingly, he encouraged his readers to perform Sabbath 
ceremonies such as lighting candles and blessing bread and wine. While 
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Rothschild contended that the “priestess at the table,” the woman, was des- 
tined to be “the founder and guardian of religious life.”"3 

This conflation of modern Judaism and domesticity, with its focus on 
women’s religious role, also characterized the theology of rabbi Adolf 
Jellinek. Born in Moravia in the early 1820s, Jellinek had received a tradi- 
tional Jewish education as well as secular training, and he had attended the 
University of Leipzig. In 1845, Jellinek became preacher in Leipzig and, 
thirteen years later, he moved to Vienna to serve as a preacher at the Vienna 
Reform synagogue. Jellinek endorsed organ music and modern-style deco- 
rous worship, advocated accepting uncircumcised sons of Jewish parents as 
members of the Jewish community, and appears to have been lax in his per- 
sonal observance of ritual law. Yet he was by no means a radical Reform 
rabbi. Jellinek believed in progress and in the necessity of adapting Judaism 
to modernity, but he valued communal unity more than ideological rigor.'4 

Like many of his contemporaries, Jellinek stressed women’s supposedly 
natural inclination for religion. He advocated religious instruction as well 
as confirmation ceremonies for girls and emphasized women’s importance 
in modern Judaism as mothers and wives. Devoting an entire sermon to 
praising the “motherly heart,” Jellinek promoted a Judaism in which the 
family and family-based virtues occupied a central place.!° He not only 
lauded the domestic sphere as women’s domain in Jewish culture and reli- 
gion, but also claimed that home and family life played a crucial role in the 
lives of Jewish men. In a sermon on the regulations that organized Jewish 
communal life during Israel’s forty-year sojourn in the desert, Jellinek ar- 
gued that a great sense of family ties, responsibility toward the family, and 
devotion to other family members had characterized the Jewish tribe since 
biblical times.!® 

Familieninnigkeit (family intimacy), Jellinek claimed in another ser- 
mon, constituted the foremost value on which Moses had built Judaism 
and Jewish social organization." In fact, according to Jellinek, the home of 
a Jewish family ranked higher in Judaism than schools, synagogues, and 
political institutions. He stated that “the most lively and most tender fam- 
ily spirit (Familiensinn) formed the deepest character trait of the Jewish 
people.”!8 Jews were not only distinguished from other people by having 
their own customs of contracting and dissolving marriages, by unique leg- 
islation regarding the legal relationship between spouses, by their own edu- 
cational traditions, by a legacy of women’s participation in Jewish society, 
and by particular ways of running households, but also by a highly devel- 
oped family sense that shaped Jewish culture at its core. This innate family 
sense, Jellinek declared, inclined the hearts of Jews toward softness, mild- 
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3.1. The preacher Adolf Jellinek (early 1820s-1893) in Vienna. Courtesy o 
Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 
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to its members, in doing justice to its own people as well as to foreigners, 
and in advocating loving and humane relationships. Jellinek portrayed Jews 
as inherently gentle and caring, and he labeled these qualities as feminine 
and motherly. He maintained that the Israelites, more than other people, 
lived in “sweet domesticity” and “indulged in the soft, female emotions of 
mildness and kindness.”!° 

Abraham Geiger, in an essay on “Nationality, Slavery, [and] Woman's 
Position” in a series on Judaism and Jewish history (originally published in 
1863), likewise claimed that Israel had stood out throughout the ages be- 
cause of its high standards of family life and feminine virtue.” Contempo- 
raries agreed that Jews had always been more family-oriented and more 
gentle-hearted than other people. In line with this notion of Jews’ highly 
developed tender, domestic, and familial character traits, Jellinek also ap- 
plauded Jewish men for embodying particularly feminine values. The Vi- 
ennese rabbi advocated an ideal of Jewish masculinity that encouraged men 
to express emotions and to adopt behaviors understood as feminine. “De- 
spite the male sternness which characterizes the face of Judaism, and despite 
the manliness which distinguishes its creed,” Jellinek declared in a speech 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Vienna's Israelite Women’s Association, Ju- 
daism “has room and sense enough for the most tender and soft . . . , the fe- 
male aspects of humanity.”*! Therefore, Jellinek concluded, Judaism not 
only assigned a place of honor to women, but Jewish culture also valued 
femininity as a principle, and venerated “noble femaleness.”” 

Jewish family life and family sensibilities, according to Jellinek, have 
determined the national character and the social institutions of Jews since 
antiquity and still remain at the core of Jewish society. Jewish men’s partic- 
ipation in the political and public realm did not lay the foundation for Jew- 
ish identity. Rather, feminine and motherly ideals informed Jewish religion 
and culture. Though (in Jellinek’s vision of Judaism) women possessed a 
greater propensity for religion and bore special responsibilities in the do- 
mestic realm, men’s Jewish identities, too, found their source in the home 
and the family. According to him, Judaism has played out most impor- 
tantly in the domestic realm and has represented the feminine aspect of 
civilization.” 


ORTHODOXY AND 
BOURGEOIS RELIGIOSITY 


By the 1860s, the notion that Jewish culture stood and fell with the Jewish 

family, domestic life, and feminine religiosity formed an integral part of 

German Jewry’s worldview. The Reform movement had established itself 
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in which edification and morality, Bildung and Sittlichkeit took prece- 
dence over the fulfillment of religious commandments.” The cultural shift, 
however, which lay at the heart of this transformation from a Judaism de- 
fined by Halakhah and Talmud Torah to a culture of bourgeois religiosity, 
did not remain restricted to Jewish Reform. 

In the 1840s, an articulate, self-conscious modern Orthodox move- 
ment emerged that also defined Judaism within the parameters of nine- 
teenth-century German culture. Modern Orthodoxy began to take shape, 
when rabbis throughout Europe expressed outrage about their colleagues’ 
unprecedented challenge to halakhic Judaism at the rabbinical conference 
of Brunswick in 1844. Then, Jacob Ettlinger, chief rabbi of Altona, took 
the lead and founded the first Orthodox periodical in the German lan- 
guage, Der treue Zions-Wächter (The True Guardian of Zion). Born in 
1798 (he was the son Aaron Ettlinger, the rabbi of Karlsruhe), Ettlinger re- 
mained devoted to rabbinic Judaism throughout his life. He founded 
yeshivot in Karlsruhe and Mannheim and became one of the most influen- 
tial and important halakhic experts of the period. Yet Ettlinger was also one 
of the first Orthodox rabbis who had a university education. He served as a 
rabbi in Karlsruhe, in Mannheim, and in the districts of Ladenburg not far 
from Mannheim, and Ingoldstadt in Bavaria. In 1836, he assumed the of- 
fice of chief rabbi of Altona, an area under Danish rule then, but which 
later became part of the city of Hamburg. 

Until 1863, when Danish authorities abolished Jewish juridical auton- 
omy in civil matters, Ettinger presided over the Jewish court in Altona in 
the manner of pre-modern rabbis. At the same time, however, he embraced 
the German culture of Bildung. Scholars have noted his skillful German- 
language sermons. Furthermore, the periodical Der treue Zions- Wachter, 
which he edited with Samuel Enoch, was a traditionalist though not a tra- 
ditional publication. Enoch, sixteen years younger than Ettlinger and a 
Hamburg-born rabbi and educator, shared Ettlinger’s commitment to ha- 
lakhic Judaism, while his collaboration in Der treue Zions- Wächter also at- 
tests to his endorsement of contemporary values and tastes.?7 

Der treue Zions- Wachter bore all the characteristics of a modern, cul- 
turally refined, nineteenth-century publication. Written in flawless Ger- 
man and directed toward the educated, middle-class reader, the periodical 
published scholarly essays as well as German literature and poetry?® The 
sermons that appeared on the pages of Der treue Zions-Wächter con- 
formed to contemporary bourgeois sensibilities. Far from being derashot 
that expounded Halakhah, these sermons developed theological themes 
and explored issues such as the significance of religion for the individual 
or the revelation at Mount Sinai in its historical dimension. Ettlinger also 
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principle of Judaism” and on “the Jewish concept of freedom,” aiming at 
developing a specifically Orthodox approach to these questions.” Even so, 
Der treue Zions-Wächter paid close attention to halakhic debates of the 
time addressing controversial issues such as circumcision and marriage law, 
and Ettlinger supplemented the German-language weekly with a Hebrew 
periodical. In Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman, as the journal was called in He- 
brew, noted rabbinical authorities exchanged views on halakhic questions, 
discussed liturgical issues, formed alliances against the Reform movement, 
and developed strategies on how to stem the decline of ritual observance 
and Talmudic learning.” Yet, though Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman played an 
important role in the formation of a rabbinical leadership within modern 
Orthodoxy, didactically and politically the Hebrew-language publication 
could not compete with its more vibrant German sibling Der treue Zions- 
Wächter?! 

In Der treue Zions-Wächter, Ettlinger and Enoch promoted a Judaism 
in which commitment to halakhic observance and Talmudic study coex- 
isted with modern concepts of religiosity.?? Indeed, Ettlinger believed that 
only a renewed emphasis on the emotional and spiritual dimensions of Ju- 
daism could prevent the ongoing disengagement from religious practice. As 
authors in Sulamith had begun to argue four decades earlier, Ettlinger 
claimed that ritual and prayer that did not involve the heart and the soul of 
the worshipper failed their purpose. “Without belief,” he stated, “without 
deep inner sense that the sentences as they are written in our holy Torah are 
the plain truth, there will be no religion.” In an article in Der treue Zions- 
Wächter, titled “How Does the Teacher Need to Arrange His Catechism, 
that the Lessons be Not Only Instructive but Also Edifying,” the author, 
who signed his name as “teacher Russer,” laid out the entire program of 
nineteenth-century religious sensitivity as it had been expressed by Schleier- 
macher. According to Russer, Jewish religious education aimed at inspiring 
the hearts of children, at making their lives “wiser and more sanctified,” 
and at shaping and educating (bilden) the whole person through religion. 
Russer explained that the words that teachers direct toward students need 
to be “born in the heart” of the instructor in order to be true, and he pro- 
moted didactic methods through which children could absorb religious 
precepts and principles while being edified.? 

Prayer, Russer argued, constituted a prime means of achieving edifica- 
tion. As “the loftiest expression of our soul, . . . the highest language of hu- 
mans and the direct rising of our inner life toward God,” prayer could set 
the right tone for a truly edifying religious instruction. Russer warned, 
however, that “mechanical treatment” could harm the educational goal. 
When the teacher led a class in prayer, Russer said, he should make the 
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“heart string” of the students ring.” While this article focused on formal 
religious training, other contributions in Der treue Zions- Wächter empha- 
sized the importance of domestic education. In the first volume of the pe- 
riodical, a “Dr. J.” elaborated on the influence of parents, who played a 
crucial role in laying the foundations for the religious sentiments of their 
offspring.?® 

Like Russer and other non-Orthodox nineteenth-century pedagogues 
before him, Dr. J. described the goal of religious education as “awakening 
moral feelings in the hearts of the youth, enlivening the religious sense, and 
developing and ennobling both, morality and religiosity, in beneficial per- 
meation.”? 

The religious education that Jewish leaders advocated in Der treue 
Zions-Wächter certainly differed from the traditional training in Bible and 
rabbinic literature that boys had received previously. Already the use of 
the term “catechism” by Russer indicated that Der treue Zions-Wächter had 
adopted Christian concepts of religious pedagogy. In the Jewish catechism 
literature of the nineteenth century, educators presented Judaism as a sys- 
tem of teachings and beliefs that could be taught in an easily accessible and 
well-organized manner. More importantly, however, in numerous contri- 
butions in Der treue Zions- Wachter Talmud Torah no longer represented 
the embodiment of religious devotion and virtue in itself. Rather, in accor- 
dance with bourgeois ideas of religiosity, the harmonious development of 
the soul and the intellect through Bildung led to morality and virtue. In 
Der treue Zions- Wächter, as earlier in Sulamith and in other publications 
of the Reform movement, edification and moral sentiment, Bildung and 
Sittlichkeit, and a sense for beauty and the tender elevation of the heart 
stood at the center of discussions on religion. Unlike material that ap- 
peared in Reform publications, of course, articles in Der treue Zions- Wach- 
ter lacked references to the “antiquated shell” of Judaism that supposedly 
obscured the spiritual kernel of the Jewish religion. Likewise, Der treue 
Zions- Wächter refrained from condemning “superstitions” and “pernicious 
additions” to the Jewish religion. Instead, the first modern Orthodox peri- 
odical defended Halakhah in its entirety, insisted on the immutability of 
Talmudic law, and vindicated established customs. 

The different approach to Halakhah and ritual observance defined the 
boundary between the Reform movement and modern Orthodoxy. The 
broad cultural transformation, however, from pre-modern Jewish culture 
to bourgeois religiosity took place within Reform Judaism as well as in 
modern Orthodoxy. Reformers rejected, amended, historicized, or en- 
dorsed Halakhah. Orthodox Jews, opposing Reform, claimed to follow the 


letter of the law. Yet both movements operated within the framework of 
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embraced nineteenth-century ideas of religion as a moral institution. Ac- 
cordingly, bourgeois concepts of gender characteristics formed part of the 
ideological premises on which modern Orthodoxy, like Reform Judaism, 
based its theology. And when, as an article in Der treue Zions- Wachter de- 
clared, the meaning and purpose of the whole Torah consisted in “the en- 
noblement of the heart,” the emerging Orthodox movement could not fail 
to pay particular attention to the tender and moral sex that, according to 
the bourgeois gender model, played a crucial role as the Jewish mother.“ 

In an essay in Der treue Zions-Wachter, dealing with mothers’ influence 
on the development of religious feelings of children, the author introduced 
his readers to the teachings of the widely known German pedagogue Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi: 


According to a new view, held above all by the noble Pestalozzi . . . , nothing 
can draw out and nourish the first seeds of Sittlichkeit and religion better 
than the love of a mother toward her child, the love of the child toward the 
mother; because the love between mother and child can, Pestalozzi claims, 
stimulate and further the elements of true religion, namely the feelings of 
love, gratefulness, trust and obedience.” 


Yet as much as the author in Der treue Zions- Wachter commended Pesta- 
lozzi on his novel insights into early childhood education and the promo- 
tion of religiosity, most of the article discussed the shortcomings of this 
pedagogical theory. Not every mother, Der treue Zions-Wachter argued, 
was able to devote all of her time to her child. Moreover, motherly love was 
an instinct that even most immoral mothers possessed. Too much motherly 
love and lack of discipline could spoil a child rather than inspire morality. 
Blind love, indeed, could delay true character formation.*? Thus, while 
new ideas found entry into a community that insisted on strict observance 
and that held on to rabbinic learning, Der treue Zions- Wächter was far from 
embracing nineteenth-century ideology uncritically. 

In the periodical, established notions on religion, women, and childrea- 
ring coexisted with modern approaches to the formation of religious and 
moral sensitivity. A sermon, probably given by Samuel Enoch, documents 
this clearly. After bemoaning increasing violations of ritual law among 
young people and pointing to the beneficial influence of synagogue atten- 
dance on the young in danger of moral and religious laxity, Enoch declared 
that religion was of singular importance for women. Yet rather than dis- 
cussing the contemporary topics of female nature, the ennobling function 
of religion, and mothers’ role as educators, Enoch first referred to the ben- 
efits of religion in the old sense. Everybody needed religion, he claimed, to 
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exposed to sickness and to the hardships of pregnancy and childbirth, de- 
pended even more than men on God for comfort, help, and support. The 
need to care for their children placed an extraordinarily heavy burden on 
them. Many a “tenderly built, faithful mother,” Enoch explained, spent 
night after night in worry at the bedside of her sick child. And where 
should women turn in all these adversities, if not to “the well of religion, 
which teaches them that the God of righteousness not only assigned to 
every human on earth a measure of suffering, but that he also always as- 
sisted humanity in enduring its mishap patiently.” In this account, reli- 
gion did not primarily constitute a means for self-reflection, edification, 
and moral improvement. The worshipper rather addressed God in need for 
concrete assistance in a universe in which all goods and misfortunes came 
from God and in which the highest virtue consisted in submissive acquies- 
cence to one’s divinely decreed fate.* 

In Der treue Zions-Wachter, this traditional understanding of religion 
stood next to the modern approach. Thus, after having laid out a tradi- 
tional framework for devotion, Enoch added contemporary reasoning. 
Mothers needed to “possess true Jewish religiosity,” he claimed, because 
children learned the first principles of morality from them. Mothers in- 
spired their offspring with “virtue, piety, and decency” (Gortesfurcht und 
Sittsamkeit). Indeed, Enoch argued, as was true of women of other na- 
tions, Jewish women have always been more pious and more religious than 
their husbands. Even though lack of space in synagogues prevented un- 
married women from attending services, Jewish women used to pray at 
home diligently and devoutly. Today, however, women and girls preferred 
to read novels that corrupted their hearts and souls. Enoch therefore sug- 
gested expanding the women’s sections in the synagogues so that unmar- 
ried girls and women could enjoy the benefits of public worship. He de- 
clared synagogue attendance and religious devotion indispensable for 
unmarried women, for as soon as they married and faced the “usual storms 
of life,” women needed comfort and support in religion.” 

Contributions in Der treue Zions- Wächter discussed contemporary is- 
sues such as the emphasis on heartfelt religiosity, the need for women to at- 
tend synagogue services, notions of mothers’ influence on the moral and 
religious development of their children, women’s domestic vocation, and 
the unique female relationship to religiosity. Nevertheless, the emerging 
modern Orthodox movement still held on to older notions of childcare 
and to traditional ideas about the function of prayer and devotion. Al- 
though many articles in Der treue Zions- Wachter combined old and new 
elements sometimes in bizarre ways, the overall trend of acculturation man- 
ifested itself clearly. Modern Orthodoxy refused to abandon ritual obser- 
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ally, however, the language of nineteenth-century bourgeois religiosity and 
contemporary ideas of gender characteristics and gender roles began to 
shape Orthodoxy too. While this development found a still somewhat ten- 
tative and unsystematic expression in Der treue Zions- Wächter, it achieved 
completion in the writings of the man who is considered the founder of 


Neo-Orthodoxy in Germany: Samson Raphael Hirsch. 


SAMSON RAPHAEL HIRSCH, 
THE JEWISH MOTHER, AND 
FEMININE JUDAISM 


Born in Hamburg in 1808, Samson Raphael Hirsch grew up in a Jewish 
community that was deeply divided about the founding of the Reform 
Temple and educational reform. Hirsch’s well-established family belonged 
to the opponents of the Temple, religious reform, and the secularization of 
Jewish school curricula. Yet at the same time, his parents as well as Hirsch’s 
teacher, Rabbi Isaac Bernays, embraced contemporary European culture. 
With their approval, Hirsch attended the local Gymnasium (humanistic 
high school preparing for the university). Consequently, upon deciding to 
become a rabbi, Hirsch not only pursued traditional Jewish studies with 
Jacob Ettlinger in Mannheim, but also attended the University of Bonn. 
There he befriended his fellow student Abraham Geiger. Hirsch and Geiger 
founded a homiletical society for Jewish students and studied Talmud 
together. However, their friendship soon unraveled when in the 1830s, 
Hirsch began to propagate his distinct neo-Orthodox theology in the two 
German-language publications: The Nineteen Letters on Judaism and Horeb. 
In his writing, Hirsch defended halakhic Judaism while endorsing the val- 
ues of bourgeois culture and catering to the tastes of modern-minded con- 
temporaries. German Jews took notice of Hirsch’s original synthesis, and 
eventually Hirsch gained fame as the rabbi of Germany’s first modern Or- 
thodox congregation in Frankfurt am Main.“ 

With Berlin and Hamburg, Frankfurt had been one of the urban cen- 
ters of the Reform movement in Germany. In the 1840s, Reform seemed 
to become the dominant version of Judaism in the city. In 1850, however, 
a group of Jewish families, including a branch of the Rothschilds and other 
financially potent and well-respected families, declared their disenchant- 
ment with the Reform politics of the Jewish community and proceeded to 
establish a separate congregation.“ In the program of the newly founded 
Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft (Israelite Society of Religion), the tradition- 
alists stated as follows: “The ultimate and the primary goal toward which 
all our efforts are directed. is solely ‘the protection and enhancement of 
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rebirth of a genuine religious temperament in the hearts of our youth.” 
On the one hand, the Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft set out to establish re- 
ligious institutions that would operate within the legal framework of Jew- 
ish ritual law, as outlined by the Talmud. They wanted a synagogue service 
“within the bounds of the law,” a religious school “in which the ancient 
word of God, the true faith of our fathers, will be deeply impressed upon 
the hearts of our youth,” other religious institutions “established and 
equipped so that . . . they totally satisfy the demands of our law,” and a 
rabbi able to supervise communal institutions according to established Ha- 
lakhah.*° 

On the other hand, the Orthodox leaders in Frankfurt envisaged a Ju- 
daism that conformed to the cultural sensitivities of the mid-nineteenth- 
century German middle class. They desired “orderly and worthy” syna- 
gogue services that would satisfy “the progressive demands of the times,” 
during which a university-trained rabbi would “deliver religious sermons 
regularly in our pure, native tongue.” They also demanded that teachers at 
their school be versed in religious as well as secular studies, and insisted that 
communal institutions (staying within the time-honored parameters of 
Jewish law) “offer no offense to the taste and sensitivity of our present gen- 
eration.” Their rabbi needed to be “a man who... . has attained a solid, 
broad education with a specialty in Jewish studies and who combines an 
unblemished character with a genuine religious conviction.”*' In fact, 
though a leader who could supervise halakhically satisfactory commun- 
ity institutions needed to have solid rabbinic training, the Jsraelitische Re- 
ligionsgesellschaft did not specifically look for a distinguished Talmud 
scholar. 

The program of the Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft indicates that nine- 
teenth-century ideological and cultural premises had come to shape the 
worldview of German Orthodox Jews, too. The traditionalists opposed the 
trends of their times by, in principle, strictly upholding the formal require- 
ments of ritual observance, commitment to Halakhah, and rabbinic learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, notions of bourgeois religiosity had achieved promi- 
nence in their program. The founders of the Jsraelitische Religionsgesellschaft 
emphasized the reawakening of “genuine religious temperament’; they in- 
sisted on an aesthetic that matched their “taste and sensitivity”; they repeat- 
edly stressed the importance of religious forms that reached the hearts of 
young people; and they referred to Judaism as a “faith.”** The Neo-Ortho- 
dox movement took religious sentiment and morality, Sittlichkeit and Bil- 
dung, edification and dignified devotion, no less seriously than its Reform 
counterpart. The Orthodox Jews of Frankfurt and successively of other 
communities were highly acculturated Germans who expressed their loyalty 
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As the rabbi of the Frankfurt traditionalists, Samson Raphael Hirsch 
was thoroughly devoted to the German culture of Bildung and to bour- 
geois respectability. He developed a philosophy and theology that inte- 
grated Jewish tradition and nineteenth-century ideas of universal human- 
ism. Understanding Jewish ritual law as embodying the values of Bildung, 
Hirsch saw a specifically Jewish spirit at the core of Judaism: a distinctly 
Jewish spiritual substance, constituting “one internal life principle,” ac- 
cording to Hirsch, drove Jewish “life and doctrine” as a unit.°? As impor- 
tant a role as Halakhah and the male practices of learning and prayer 
played for Hirsch, in his theology “the true God is Spirit [Geist],” and “the 
first source for the knowledge of God is and remains our own heart.” 

In this interpretation of religion, women were destined to figure prom- 
inently. In fact, in a series on women in his periodical Jeschurun (poetic 
name for Israel), Hirsch described women as preeminently representing the 
Jewish virtue of renunciation or self-abnegation. Renunciation, Hirsch 
claimed, characterized “the spiritual and moral activity of man as such.” 
Since the expulsion from Eden, which was lost through the pursuit of plea- 
sure, Jewish men and women faced the task of withstanding sensual allure- 
ments and had to devote their lives to the performance of duty and to the 
quest for holiness. Women, however, who lived entirely for husband and 
children, personified renunciation and virtue. Self-sacrifice had become a 
woman's pleasure. 

According to Hirsch, women lived on a morally and religiously higher 
plane than men: “The true woman is the noblest embodiment of man 
formed in the image of God.” Already “the concept ‘woman,” Hirsch ex- 
pounded in his Bible commentary, “includes the notion of ‘the good.’””5” 
Hirsch then argued consistently in his writings that the exemption of 
women from active, time-bound mitzvot did not stem from contempt of 
the female sex or religious inferiority of women. Halakhic Judaism rather 
avoided requiring women to perform certain commandments due to 
women's more fully developed religious temperament. Exposed to stimula- 
tions and temptations in the professional and public realm, men required 
constant concrete reminders of their covenant with the Eternal. These re- 
minders included circumcision and regulated times and fixed formulae for 
prayers. Conversely, women, according to Hirsch, possessed a greater in- 
nate sense of the spiritual, a stronger tendency to spontaneous fervor and 
faithfulness, and more direct, enthusiastic religious devotion. Women con- 
sequently needed fewer external markers in the form of mitzvot to draw 
them toward God.*8 

While in his theology Hirsch insisted on the immutability of Halakhah 
and on the full observance of divinely revealed law, he also placed a high 
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This religious spirit of rabbinic Judaism Hirsch tended to gender as femi- 
nine. The sublime, pure, unspoiled essence of Judaism, according to Hirsch, 
represented the female principle of the Jewish religion and of Jewish his- 
tory. In a sermon on the significance of fast days in the Jewish calendar, 
Hirsch even declared: “The whole history of the Jews since the fall of 
Jerusalem is nothing but a triumph of the ‘female’ over the 'male.’”5? In this 
text, he equated maleness with the civil realm, the state, and political 
power, whereas the female embodied the “purely human,” the spiritual, and 
the domestic.° And since Israel had lost all claim to statehood, worldly 
power, and access to the rights of citizens with the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple in 70 c.£., rabbinic Judaism rested on foundations that Hirsch 
conceived of as feminine. The ethical primacy of the human over the citi- 
zen and the house over the state found expression in Jewish history, as the 
Israelites were deprived of manliness in the Roman or Western sense, 
which associated male virtue with “sword and scepter.”®! Without a state, 
Hirsch argued, Jewish life in the diaspora centered on the spiritually more 
uplifted domestic sphere, “where the wife stands by her husband on equal 
terms and where the female spirit (des Weibes Geist) celebrates its victo- 
ries.”%2 In Judaism, salvation emanated from within rather than from exter- 
nal political institutions and practices. 

In Hirsch’s theology, the Jewish home and the Jewish family consti- 
tuted the source, the cradle, and the mainstay of the Jewish national and 
religious existence. Accordingly, Hirsch not only invested women with 
spiritual superiority, but also understood postbiblical Judaism as based on 
feminine principles: the sublime and the lofty rather than the material and 
the political. As was the case with Jellinek, Hirsch understood Judaism as 
embodying essentially female values, and he extolled Jewish men for em- 
bracing a Jewishness not built on Western notions of manliness but on ex- 
pressing pure spirituality, devotion, and renunciation. Hirsch promoted a 
feminine Judaism in which spirituality took precedence over politics and 
in which the domestic realm defined Jewish identity for both men and 
women. 

When Hirsch emphasized the crucial role that the religious Jewish 
home played in Jewish communal life, he addressed men as well as women. 
Like the leaders of the Reform movement, he called upon fathers as well as 
mothers to instill faithfulness toward the Jewish tradition into their chil- 
dren by fully observing the Sabbath within the family.“ Occasionally 
Hirsch also turned specifically to men, urging them not to leave religious 
instruction entirely to the school. Fathers needed to introduce their chil- 
dren themselves to biblical texts. Without a father’s “word and example,” 
Hirsch stated, what the a En at school remained void of sanctity 
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ity of actively caring for the formation of their offspring’s souls and hearts 
(Geistes- und Herzensbildung).§’ Yet at the beginning of a series on peda- 
gogy that Hirsch published in Jeschurun, the modern Orthodox leader 
asked whether fathers or mothers played the main role in domestic educa- 
tion. Hirsch answered that the father was “the captain of the family boat,” 
who determined the course and gave directions and whose consent was re- 
quired in every respect. However, the influence of the mother formed the 
decisive factor for the development of the intellectual capacities and reli- 
gious sensitivities of the children under her care.® In accordance with the 
principles of nineteenth-century pedagogy, Hirsch condemned unedu- 
cated and crude wet nurses and caretakers, insisting that only mothers 
could provide the love, kindness, Sittlichkeit, and “sensible prudence” that 
laid “the solid ground for eternity” in the hearts of the young. Thus, 
Hirsch continuously stressed the centrality of women’s contributions to 
early childhood education and mothers’ indispensable function in securing 
the next generation’s faithfulness to Judaism. 

As Reform rabbis and preachers such as Gotthold Salomon and Adolf 
Jellinek did, Hirsch developed a theology in which the family and women’s 
function in the domestic realm played a pivotal role. In his sermons and 
writings, he devoted more space and attention to Bible exegesis and rab- 
binic interpretations than most of his Reform colleagues. Nevertheless, he 
offered interpretations that were perfectly in line with contemporary ideas 
of women’s and men’s natural characteristics and of the home as a family’s 
and in particular women’s hallowed space. In a short essay on Psalm 128, 
Hirsch confirmed that the house was the “kingdom and paradise” of the 
Jewish woman, and in his women's series in Jeschurun, Hirsch praised the 
biblical Sarah, who modestly stayed in the tent when her husband Abraham 
welcomed guests.”” In Abraham’s tent as in contemporary Jewish homes, 
Hirsch claimed, “the presence of God and the blessing, the hospitality and 
the cheerful light of the house were closely bound up with the virtuous rule 
of an angelic woman.””! Moreover, Hirsch repeatedly referred to a rabbinic 
tradition according to which God commanded Moses to turn first to the 
women of Israel when he brought down the Torah from Mount Sinai.” Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, Hirsch explained, God foremost counted on “the 
upholders and keepers of the Jewish home,” because women “are more dili- 
gent than the men in performing [their] religious duties,” and because they 
were destined to “lead their children to the Torah.””3 In fact, Hirsch de- 
clared that since ancient times, the “moral and social welfare [of the Jewish 
people] depended on the moral and spiritual elevation of the women,” and 
the Talmud credited the righteousness of women for the liberation of the 
people of Israel from Egyptian slavery.” And today, Hirsch added, “our 
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In his education series in Jeschurun, Hirsch emphatically urged women 
to fulfill this holy task. “Women of the House of Jacob! Mothers of the 
Jewish people!,” he exclaimed, “our continued survival and freedom de- 
pend solely on our willingness and ability to fulfill the vow . . . “To hearken 
to the voice of God and to keep His covenant.’ This is what your child, O 
Jewish mother, should first learn from you.” And after bemoaning the 
ridicule and hostility with which Reform Judaism treated Orthodoxy, 
Hirsch continued: “Take up the challenge, O Jewish mother, which the 
perversity of our era has thrown at the moral nobility of your children! . . . 
rescue your children! . . . Save your child for humanity and Judaism and 
raise him to be obedient to God!”” The female sex, Hirsch claimed, was 
particularly well equipped for guiding the young generation toward an ob- 
servant, moral, and culturally refined lifestyle. “Who would be more suit- 
able than the Jewish woman to train our children thus to sanctify their en- 
tire beings, [and] to banish all that is false and impure from their hearts and 
minds?” Hirsch asked. “The mothers of the Jewish people” not only ex- 
celled in virtue and modesty, but they also reached the highest standards of 
moral purity by being responsible for the observance of the laws of sexual 
purity and the dietary laws in the house. 

Hirsch affirmed, 


as long as the woman in the Jewish home remains a truly Jewish woman, 
everything vulgar and evil, everything with even a breath of 127 Mny [inde- 
cency], of immorality and licentiousness, of filth and impurity will retreat 
from her presence; not even a vulgar look or gesture will be seen near her. 
Then the bodies, minds and hearts of her sons and daughters, too, will de- 
velop in moral purity.” 


In Hirsch’s theology and pedagogy, ritual purity and the observance of Ha- 
lakhah thus interrelated closely with bourgeois ideas of women’s noble and 
sublime mission in the house. Mothers stood at the center of a Judaism 
that valued the Jewish family and the Jewish home highly. No less emphat- 
ically than Salomon and Reform rabbis, Hirsch entreated women to fulfill 
their mission as saviors of Judaism in modern society. Yet, in contrast to the 
Reformers, Hirsch expected mothers not only to inspire their children with 
morality, religiosity, and love for the Jewish faith, but also to lead their off- 
spring toward a life of ritual observance within an Orthodox framework. 
The woman, according to Hirsch, was destined not only to save Judaism as 
such, but also to rescue Orthodox Judaism in particular. Reformers criti- 
cized Orthodoxy for following antiquated religious practices. However, like 
their Reform counterparts, modern Orthodox Jews adopted notions of 
Baater,Seriamfemninine religiosityyea ch chome-basedeJudaism, and the paramount impor- 
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tance of the motherly influence in the religious realm. These ideas were 
used in the Orthodox struggle against Reform. 

To prepare women for the task of defending Orthodoxy, to lead highly 
cultured Orthodox German-Jewish households, and to imbue their chil- 
dren with Bildung, Sittlichkeit, religious sentiment, and loyalty to halakhic 
Judaism, Samson Raphael Hirsch and other modern Orthodox leaders put 
great weight on a modern education for girls. In fact, in the school that the 
Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft in Frankfurt founded, boys and girls re- 
ceived instruction in mixed classes until the community was able to estab- 
lish separate institutions. Even though such an arrangement violated tradi- 
tion as well as contemporary notions of gender-specific education, Hirsch 
and the Orthodox Jews of Frankfurt opted for coeducation rather than ne- 
glecting appropriate schooling for girls. Orthodox education for girls in 
Germany, indeed, included intensive instruction in Bible. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the rabbi of Berlin’s modern Orthodox 
congregation, Esriel Hildesheimer, lectured before girls and women and 
promoted Talmud learning for the female sex.”? By then, modern Ortho- 
dox education for both sexes had come a long way from the traditional Tal- 
mud Torah to which women had not had access. 


Reform Judaism and the modern Orthodox movement in Germany 
adopted contrary approaches to ritual observance, Halakhah, and the na- 
ture of rabbinic law. Despite opposite views in many areas, however, both 
factions of German Jewry embraced the same religious culture, shaped by 
nineteenth-century values and ideas. Reform and Orthodox Jews adopted 
the notion that Judaism distinguished itself from other religions by a par- 
ticular Jewish spirit. 

This spirit, they believed, expressed itself in Jewish ritual and in Jewish 
family life. Positive-historical Judaism, the third branch of German Ju- 
daism, which the rabbi Zacharias Frankel began to develop in the 1840s, 
likewise put great emphasis on the spiritual essence of Judaism. According 
to Frankel, Judaism was defined by an eternal faith that could not entirely 
be grasped by rational and critical means. This faith occupied a realm “in- 
ward, [and was] to be apprehended with warmth.” It equaled if not sur- 
passed the observance of ritual commandments in importance. Ultimately, 
in fact, faith rather than Halakhah established truth for Frankel.®° Thus, 
German-Jewish leaders and thinkers across the religious spectrum agreed 
on the primacy of a Jewish spirit or faith. Based on these premises, rabbis 
and preachers such as Gotthold Salomon, Adolf Jellinek, and Samson 
Raphael Hirsch devised a novel-style Jewish religious life. According to 
them, the Jewish spirit needed to be cultivated in edifying religious prac- 
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In the religious culture that these leaders created, women played a new 
and highly valued role. Educators, preachers, and rabbis agitated for mod- 
ern devotional manuals for women and began to write such a literature; 
they advocated and instituted religious education for girls and women; and 
encouraged women’s synagogue attendance. In their sermons, they pleaded 
with women to exert their beneficial female influence within their families; 
and Hirsch extolled women as defenders of Orthodoxy. At the same time, 
however, German Jewry did not revise the halakhic categories that deter- 
mined the legal position of females. Attempts of the Reform movement to 
emancipate women within Talmudic law failed at the three rabbinical con- 
ferences in the 1840s. Modern Orthodoxy evidently never considered 
changing Halakhah. And when positive-historical Judaism established itself 
with the founding of the Jiidisch-theologisches Seminar in Breslau in 
1854, the discussion on the status of women in Jewish law, which had 
never provoked a broader, passionate debate in Germany, simply no longer 
took place. Without being emancipated, women had moved to a more cen- 
tral position in a transformed Judaism. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, contemporaries’ understanding of what constituted the Jewish re- 
ligion and what a man’s and a woman's defining characteristics and duties 
were, had changed in ways that had altered the gender organization of Jew- 
ish culture along with Jewish culture itself. 

Technically and legally, the religious practices that had defined Juda- 
ism as a primarily male culture unremittingly constituted male privileges. 
Equality before the law remained beyond the reach of females in Jewish so- 
ciety, as it did in German society, where full citizenship and formal partici- 
pation in politics formed men’s prerogatives and defined manhood. How- 
ever, Jewish leaders such as Jellinek and Hirsch located Judaism not in the 
political but in the domestic realm. They argued that the family had always 
stood at the heart of Jewish society, and claimed that participation in the 
political and public arena did not stand at the core of Jewish identity. 
Rather, throughout Jewish history, Judaism had represented the female as- 
pects of civilization including gentleness, mildness, and forgiveness, and 
the home rather than the state had formed the center of Jewish culture and 
spirituality. In this reading, Judaism did not constitute an alliance and 
brotherhood among individual men in a polity, but a religion shaped and 
framed by the family in which men as well as women embodied feminine 
virtues. 

Sermons, biblical commentaries, and essays of German-Jewish rabbis 
and preachers referred to Jewish men as family members, as fathers, broth- 
ers, and sons who shared domestic responsibilities with their wives, sisters, 
and mothers. In these texts, Jewish leaders praised Judaism for its inherent 
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did not have, authority and rights did not form the parameters of the reli- 
gion that Jewish leaders propagated.®' Rather, rabbis and preachers stressed 
“tender influence,” feminine compassion, emotional sensitivity, and the 
gentle infusion of a proper religious spirit. According to them, women ex- 
erted the decisive influence on a family’s domestic life and on the spiritual 
and moral character of a home. 

The interpretation according to which feminine values have shaped Ju- 
daism and have formed the core principle of Jewish civilizations since an- 
tiquity was not entirely a product of the nineteenth-century culture of 
bourgeois sensitivity. In fact, the texts of rabbinic Judaism express great es- 
teem for virtues and qualities that they conceive of as feminine. Talmudic 
literature programmatically valorizes femininity, feminine weakness, passiv- 
ity, humility, submissiveness, and even self-abnegation and masochistic be- 
havior. These texts exhort men to practice feminine virtues, to identify with 
women, and to behave like women. Nevertheless, as pervasive as the femi- 
nization of the Jewish male may have been in rabbinic culture, the religious 
economy of halakhic Judaism also systematically privileged Jewish men. 
Jewish women may have enjoyed much respect, and femininity appears to 
have been valued to an extraordinary degree in Jewish culture. But Jewish 
men’s superior position in Jewish society solidly rested on men’s privileged 
relationship toward ritual commandments and on women’s exclusion from 
the communal practices of Hebrew prayer and Talmud Torah. Men derived 
power and status from their ability to study and to interpret religious 
texts.® 

In nineteenth-century Germany, religious learning in the traditional 
sense and the performance of ritual commandments lost much of their 
prestige. Many Jews abandoned the practices that had formed the bedrock 
of men’s superiority in Jewish culture for centuries. In fact, even for mod- 
ern Orthodox men, Talmud Torah and Hebrew prayer no longer stood at 
the center of their identity as men. Other cultural practices marked mas- 
culinity in German society. Thus, the idealization of feminine values, fem- 
inine characteristics, and feminine modes of behavior, which possesses a 
long history in Jewish culture, gained new weight and new meaning. It was 
no longer an aspect of a Jewish life world that was shaped by rabbinic and 
halakhic Judaism and that privileged men. But the exaltation of women 
and of the feminine now went hand in hand with a bourgeois cult of do- 
mesticity, and it formed part of a modern culture of Jewish religiosity with 
a novel gender order. In the nineteenth century, women had access to and 
indeed were often believed to possess a natural affinity for contemporary 
modes of religiosity, and men and women engaged in many of the highly 
prized religious Practices of bourgeois Judaism together. 
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he emergence of a bourgeois Judaism in nineteenth-century Germany, 

shaped by middle-class notions of Bildung, edification, and moral im- 
provement, found expression in a new culture of prayer. In German-Jewish 
devotional literature, the distinction between domestic and public worship 
and between male and female modes of devotion lost some of the sharp- 
ness it had possessed in previous eras. From early modern times through 
the eighteenth century, the culture of prayer in Ashkenaz had followed, at 
least in principle, a strict gender division. Men, who were bound by the ha- 
lakhic obligation of saying the Shema and of reciting a fixed liturgy three 
times daily and at times specified by the Jewish calendar, prayed in Hebrew, 
while women recited devotions in the vernacular, Yiddish prayers called 
tkhines.! 

Founded on the different status of the sexes in Halakhah, men’s and ` 
women’s prayers differed not only in language. Hebrew liturgy and parali- 
turgical tkhines also represented two separate modes of worship. Jewish 
men ideally recited their devotions in public as part of a prayer group, a 
minyan, whereas women could neither participate in a male prayer quorum 
nor form one of their own. Women performed their Yiddish-language de- 
votions individually at home or in the synagogue, and the text of tkhines 
was flexible and did not constitute liturgy. Thus, in pre-modern Jewish so- 
ciety, men and women occupied different, clearly demarcated, and hierar- 
chically organized positions in worship. 

In Eastern Europe, the Yiddish language continued to play an impor- 
tant role as the vernacular for large segments of the Jewish population up 
to the twentieth century. Tkhines in Yiddish continued to be popular. In 
Germany, conversely, Jewish men came to publish devotional literature for 
Jewish women increasingly in German and in the process adapted women’s 
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the worshipper had petitioned God to assist her, her family, and her com- 
munity in concrete ways. Nineteenth-century, emotionalized devotions for 
Jewish women, by contrast, focused on family life and promoted contem- 
porary female virtues such as patience, modesty, devoted motherhood, and 
loving obedience toward the husband. Thereby, nineteenth-century devo- 
tional literature for German Jewish women closely resembled prayer books 
for Catholic and Protestant women. Yet modern Jewish paraliturgical liter- 
ature developed within its own religious and social framework and was 
most successful when it retained the structure of early modern women’s 
tkhines. 

German Jews not only created a body of devotional literature for wom- 
en in German, but also composed books with German-language medita- 
tions, prayers, and supplications for men, women, and children. Reform- 
minded rabbis urged men as well as women to engage in domestic worship 
in the vernacular, and they published prayer books and devotional manuals 
in German that both sexes were to use at home as well as in the synagogue. 
Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, communal prayer books, 
too, began to feature German-language devotions for men and women. An 
increasing number of nineteenth-century siddurim (liturgical prayer books) 
offered exacting German translations and adaptations of the Hebrew lit- 
urgy. Additionally, they included German-language devotions that guided 
women as well as men to address God in the vernacular, to meditate on 
moral and religious issues, and to reflect on family responsibilities. 

With the exception of less than a handful of Reform congregations, 
Jewish communities in nineteenth-century Germany adopted changes to 
the Hebrew liturgy only hesitantly. Technically, likewise, Halakhah still 
called exclusively upon men to fulfill the mitzvah of regularly saying for- 
mulaic Hebrew prayers. Yet this centuries-old culture of Hebrew prayer no 
longer formed the one unambiguously privileged practice of devotion in 
which men engaged, compared to which women’s prayer in the vernacular 
held an inferior and secondary position. 

German, indeed, not only replaced Yiddish as the vernacular. As the 
language of Bildung, German represented moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
ennoblement for both sexes, and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
most German Jews had ceased to regard praying in German as inferior to 
worshipping in Hebrew. Moreover, German-language prayer no longer was 
a women’s domain. In the new culture of Jewish prayer, men as well as 
women were expected to seek edification and moral improvement in freely 
composed German-language meditations and devotions. Within the refer- 
ence system of pre-modern Jewish culture, where men said formulaic He- 
brew prayers while women recited flexible and personalized devotions in 
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male mode of prayer. Yet now it constituted a highly respected form of | 
worship for women and men alike. 


GENDER, LANGUAGE, AND PRAYER 
IN EARLY MODERN ASHKENAZ 


In pre-modern Jewish society, most women did not learn Hebrew because 
as a group, women were exempt from the ritual obligations of laying tefillin 
(phylacteries), of reciting time-bound, formulaic prayers, and of studying 
Torah. Their lack of language skills, in turn, prevented women from pray- 
ing in Hebrew and from having full access to rabbinic literature. Thus, 
women’s ability to participate in the religious practices that defined Judaism 
was severely restricted. In early modern Ashkenaz, however, Jews in want of 
Hebrew proficiency could become familiar with biblical, rabbinic, and Jew- 
ish mystical literature through popularized Yiddish adaptations of these 
texts. Yiddish translations of Hebrew liturgy as well as collections of tkhines 
were in print, too.? This Yiddish literature was commonly thought off as 
women’s literature, though it addressed men as well. Indeed one of the 
books that scholars consider among the quintessential, widely popular, and 
most influential pieces of Jewish women’ literature throughout the cen- 
turies—the Brantshpigl (Burning Mirror, published in 1596)—stated the 
following in its introduction: “This book is for women and for men who 
are like women and cannot learn much.”? Its author, Moses Henoch Yeru- 
shalmi Altshuler, clearly expected some men to take advantage of this first 
comprehensive Jewish morality book in Yiddish. The title pages and pref- 
aces of numerous other Yiddish publications carried similar headings, con- 
tributing to the broadly accepted view that the readership at which Yiddish 
books aimed consisted of “women and unlearned men.”4 

The category nashim ve-'amei ha-arets (women and the ignorant) con- 
stituted a well-established category in Jewish culture, and it indicates that 
the separation between Hebrew readers and Yiddish readers did not follow 
gender lines entirely and neatly. By no means did every Jewish man in early 
modern Ashkenaz possess extensive erudition in rabbinic texts or even an 
appropriate fluency in Hebrew. Many Jewish men, in particular from 
poorer families, did not belong to the educated elite. Formulations such as 
Altshuler’s “for women and men who are like women” acknowledged this 
fact, but they also reinscribed the notion that a man was a person who 
studied Jewish literature in Hebrew whereas a woman was a Jew who did 
not. By comparing the Jewish men who would read his book to women, 
Altshuler shamed those men. They lacked the ability to study religious texts 
in their original language as a man should do; they were men who failed to 
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On the one hand, most Jewish men, who did not become Talmud 
scholars may have gained access to Jewish learning by reading Yiddish texts 
and may have profited from Yiddish translations of Hebrew liturgy. On the 
other hand, the conceptual division between Hebrew-literate Jewish men 
and Yiddish-reading women was immensely powerful. Not being able to 
study Torah in Hebrew always threatened to impinge on a man’s claim to 
masculinity and to male superiority. Gender differentiation and gender hi- 
erarchy, in this framework, was organized according to participation and 
non-participation in Hebrew-language religious learning and communal 
Hebrew prayer. Therefore, women and unlearned men could be seen as be- 
longing to the same social group, a group whose lower standing was ex- 
pressed in notions of gender. According to authors such as Altshuler, they 
were “women,” subordinate and inferior to veritable “men.” In the same 
vein, the characterization of Yiddish literature as a genre pertaining to 
women and unlearned men confirmed the second-class status of texts in 
the vernacular. 

While many Jewish men fell short of embodying the ideal of the male 
scholar, some women in medieval and early modern Ashkenazi society 
gained expertise in Hebrew-language rabbinic and halakhic literature. 
However, these learned women received their education from their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers rather than through communal institutions. None of 
them ever attended a yeshivah, a Talmud academy.’ Their achievements 
did not reflect the general standards of female education and did not con- 
form to cultural assumptions and expectations of what women should 
learn. Most importantly, no matter how deeply she immersed herself in 
rabbinic literature, how outstanding her piety, and how sincere her religious 
devotion, a woman could not escape belonging in the category of “women 
and unlearned men,” nashim ve-‘amei ha-arets. Nothing could amend a 
woman’ inferior status. The most ignorant and crude man was—at least 
technically and ideally—welcome in every minyan and encouraged to join 
the community of men in prayer and study. However, until the twentieth 
century no woman had ever been able to study rabbinic or mystical texts in 
Hebrew in a communal setting. Likewise, women’s exclusion from men’s 
prayer circles and from the community of male worshippers who could 
form a prayer quorum was unqualified and axiomatic. 

The hierarchically organized, gendered division between Hebrew and 
Yiddish literatures and between the cultural practices associated with He- 
brew and Yiddish texts shaped the early modern culture of Jewish prayer 
profoundly. Halakhah commanded Jewish men to recite Hebrew prayers 
that were 

obligatory, regulated by clock and calendar: men prayed three 
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days. This liturgy marks the daily transitions at dusk and dawn, sanctifies the 
separation of the day of rest from the workday week, and celebrates the 
turning of the seasons and the formative events of Jewish history.* 


In prayer, men placed themselves within the rhythm of Jewish culture and 
formed a community. Though some of the prayers could be recited in pri- 
vate, others required the presence of a minyan, a group of ten men, and the 
ideal setting for worship was in a synagogue. Most Hebrew prayers were 
indeed phrased in the plural. 

Tkhines, conversely, were designed to be said individually, most typi- 
cally at home. They reflected the religious practices of women that took 
place at the periphery of normative, male Jewish culture.’ Some tkhines 
constituted Yiddish prayers that a woman could recite while attending a 
synagogue service conducted by men; and some tkhines enabled women to 
address God when they celebrated Jewish holidays or participated in com- 
munal fasts. Many tkhines, however, were supplicatory prayers in which 
women asked for divine assistance when pregnant, during the sickness of a 
family member, the absence of the husband, or at times of strain such as a 
drought. Tkhines could be petitions for sustenance and livelihood; they re- 
lated to specifically female religious practices when women visited a ceme- 
tery and at Rosh Hodesh, the Jewish new moon celebration; and they of- 
fered Yiddish formulae for women who observed the three female mitzvot: 
niddah (laws of sexual purity), the lighting of candles on Sabbath and hol- 
idays, and the discarding of a piece of the dough when baking bread. Al- 
though collections of tkhines show that conventions in the wording of Yid- 
dish supplicatory prayers sometimes maintained remarkable stability over 
the centuries, as a genre tkhines were flexible.!° Free from the constrictions 
that surrounded halakhically prescribed Hebrew synagogue liturgy, noth- 
ing hindered worshippers and authors of tkhines from composing new 
prayers and adapting existing ones to contemporary tastes and personal 
needs. In fact, at the very heart of a tkhine stood the notion that a woman 
should freely address the Creator in the vernacular at times and on occa- 
sions that seemed appropriate and convenient to her. 

The recitation of supplicatory prayers did not constitute an exclusively 
female practice. Rather, tehinnot, as Hebrew supplicatory prayers are called, 
could form part of male worship too, and some men may even have said 
tkhines in Yiddish.!! Communally or privately, Jewish men could express 
particular religious, mystical, or personal concerns in paraliturgical prayers. 
The center of male devotional practice, however, consisted of liturgical 
prayer. Other devotional exercises could build on the meticulous recitation 
of the prescribed Hebrew liturgy. For most women, the saying of tkhines 
formed the chief devotional practice, and women tended to pray individu- 
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Yet some women attended synagogue regularly. Instead of praying in 
Hebrew, they could recite tkhines, some of which were composed to be said 
or read during certain parts of the service. Alternatively, women could fol- 
low the Hebrew liturgy in the synagogue by relying on the Yiddish intro- 
ductions, commentaries, and translations of Hebrew prayers found in 
some early modern German siddurim. The majority of women, however, 
may have preferred to turn to tkhines, rather than engaging in a service 
whose design precluded their full-fledged participation. Twentieth-century 
scholars in fact believe that from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
tkhine literature shaped and reflected the world of prayer and religiosity of 
the female Jewish population in Western and Central Europe.” 

The reciting of tkhines did not carry the weight of liturgical prayer in 
Hebrew, just as the reading of devotional literature in Yiddish, such as the 
Brantshpigl or the Tsenerene, known as “women’s Bible,” did not constitute 
Talmud Torah. Only through the study of rabbinic texts in Hebrew and by 
way of reciting formulaic, time-bound Hebrew liturgy could men fulfill the 
ritual commandments for which Halakhah held them responsible. Yiddish 
texts and Yiddish prayers lacked the status of rabbinic literature and He- 
brew prayer. Though engaging in Yiddish literature and praying in Yiddish 
attested to a person's piety, in Jewish society and culture these religious acts 
were not invested with the value and significance of the religious practices 
that men were expected to perform and to which only males had full ac- 
cess.!3 Women’s religious culture and prayer in the vernacular held an infe- 
rior, secondary, and marginal position. 


FROM TKHINES TO 
GERMAN WOMEN’S PRAYERS 


The modern Jewish paraliturgical literature that in nineteenth-century Ger- 
many was addressed at men and women alike, owed much to the women’s 
tkhines of the early modern period. One of the most popular collections of 
tkhines of the eighteenth century was the Seder tkhines u-vakoshes (Order of 
Supplications and Petitions), which, in an edition from Fiirth in 1762, fea- 
tured more than one hundred twenty prayers. The Seder tkhines u-vakoshes 
incorporated many prayers that had been published previously in other col- 
lections, and it was reprinted itself in multiple editions. The 1762 Fiirth 
collection featured at least thirty prayers relating to the synagogue service 
and the Hebrew liturgy, including a devotion to be said while the Torah 
scroll was taken out of the Ark and prayers for specific holidays. The devo- 
tional manual contained prayers for the penitential season in the month of 
Elul, before the Jewish New Year celebration, as well as prayers for fast days 
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three mitzvot that constituted women’s particular religious duties. The 
Seder tkhines u-vakoshes contained two tkhines for women whose husbands 
were abroad on business trips, in addition to eleven prayers for pregnancy 


. and childbirth, four relating to children and the family, and one for a 
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widow who hoped to remarry. Other prayers asked for recovery from illness 
or were concerned with subsistence and material welfare. Eleven prayers 
were for women to recite at a cemetery, and four were for Rosh Hodesh (the 
new moon celebration), which possessed a special significance for women. 
As was the case with other collections of tkhines, the Seder tkhines u-vakoshes 
contained one prayer for each day of the week and additional devotions for 
Sabbath."4 

In Germany, collections of tkhines resembling the 1762 Fiirth edition 
of Seder tkhines u-vakoshes appeared in print for at least another century." 
As late as in 1864, a collection of tkhines was published in the back of a 
Hebrew prayer book from Rédelheim by Frankfurt on the Main. The book 
included prayers for each day of the week and Sabbath, zkhines for the 
separation of the dough, and for the monthly purification at the mikveh 
(ritual bath), four prayers relating to childbirth, three to be said at the 
cemetery, two for Rosh Hodesh, two other supplications for good business 
and prosperity, and one to protect a traveling husband and traveling chil- 
dren. Interspersed among these prayers, the reader could find tkhines for 
the month of Elul, for Rosh Ha-Shana and Yom Kippur, and for Passover, 
including one prayer for performing the kapparot and one to be said when 
the Shofar was blown.!% Thus, while some of the zkhines related to Jewish 
holidays and could be recited in the synagogue, they did not follow the 
order of the Hebrew liturgy. Rather, like in the 1762 Fiirth edition of 
Seder tkhines u-vakoshes, they were scattered among other prayers.!” The 
tkhines in this and some of the other collections published in mid-nine- 
teenth-century Germany still bore the traits of early modern female sup- 
plicatory prayers; neither the themes of the prayers, nor the content or the 
style had changed significantly. The tkhine for doing kapparot and the 
prayers relating to regular visits of the ritual bath, moreover, suggest that 
some traditional customs as well as the halakhic laws of niddah (menstrual 
purity) still possessed relevance for segments of the German-Jewish popu- 
lation.'8 

The language of the tkhines in the Rödelheim siddur from 1864, how- 
ever, was no longer Yiddish. Even though they were printed in Hebrew 
characters, the zkhines were written in High German with occasional Yid- 
dish or Hebrew expressions and technical terms interspersed. By the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, in fact, Jewish presses in Germany were no 


longer publishing Yiddish books.” Instead, from the early days of the 
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texts in the familiar Hebrew script, the most famous example among them 
Moses Mendelssohn's translation of the Bible. By writing in German rather 
than in Hebrew or in Yiddish, Enlighteners had tried to accustom German 
Jews to High German, the language of Bildung, cultural refinement, and 
moral betterment, in an easily accessible form.” In the mid-nineteenth 
century, however, all but possibly elderly people from rural Jewish commu- 
nities could read High German in Latin letters uently.?! Progressive edu- 
cators and reformers ceased to use Judeo-German, as German printed in 
Hebrew characters can be called, since it no longer served an educational 
purpose. Yet conservatives continued to publish religious books in Judeo- 
German. Collections of tkhines, which had formerly been published in 
Yiddish, now appeared in Judeo-German.” German Jews held on to the 
time-honored genre of tkhines, but no longer spoke Yiddish. Tkhines in 
Judeo-German thus formed the exact equivalent of the Yiddish tkhines 
from a century earlier: They were women’s prayers in the vernacular 
printed in Hebrew letters. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, not only the language of 
women’s prayer books changed. In 1815, the maskil Peter Beer in Prague 
published a prayer book whose title advertised the Enlightened program of 
Bildung and cultural improvement: Gebetbuch fiir gebildete Frauenzimmer 
mosaischer Religion: Zum Gebrauche bei der öffentlichen als auch häuslichen 
Gottesverehrung (Prayer Book for Educated Women of the Mosaic Reli- 
gion: To be Used for Public as well as Domestic Worship).?? More than a 
decade later, similar publications took hold in Germany. One of the earli- 
est among them, Tehinnot benot yeshurun: Ein Gebetbuch für gebildete Frau- 
enzimmer (Supplicatory Prayers of the Daughters of Israel: A Prayer Book 
for Educated Women), published in 1832 in Fürth, at first glance seems to 
differ little from earlier collections of tkhines.4 Printed in Judeo-German, 
the majority of prayers related to Jewish holidays and to the synagogue ser- 
vice. Among these were prayers that could be said while the Torah scroll 
was taken out of the Ark on Rosh Ha-Shana and Yom Kippur. The collec- 
tion also included the customary prayers for each day of the week, a prayer 
for lighting candles on the Sabbath, and devotions relating to pregnancy, 
childbirth, and recovery from illness. Other prayers, such as supplications 
of a businesswoman, of a woman in domestic service, and of a woman in 
a childless marriage had been less common in the collections called Seder 
tkhines u-vakoshes, but these devotions built on themes of prayers that had 
been found in other early modern collections of tkhines.” 

Tehinnot benot yeshurun expanded the range of prayers for particular 
stages in the life of a woman, adding prayers of a young girl, of a bride, 
and of an unhappy wife. Moreover, the style and the content of the de- 
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Rédelheim in 1864, a supplication for the protection of a traveling hus- 
band has the worshipper entreat God to spare her spouse from being as- 
saulted by robbers, murderers, and wild beasts, much in the style of the tra- 
ditional Hebrew tefilat ha-derekh (prayer for travel). The tkhine on success 
and failure in business focuses, in the same manner, on petitioning God to 
provide subsistence. The prayer for the businesswoman in Tehinnot benot 
yeshurun, conversely, sets out with statements on the usefulness of com- 
merce and industry for society.?° 

More importantly, Tehinnot benot ahnen places a heightened empha- 
sis on the emotional state of the worshipper and encourages self-reflection 
and introspection. The collection includes a special prayer for “hours of 
sadness,” and in the prayer of a unhappy wife, the woman first pours out 
her heart about the grief and the distress that she has experienced in her 
marriage, before she inquires into whether she herself has contributed to 
her unhappy state. Perhaps she should have, the woman muses, used more 
generously the only weapons that God bestowed upon the female sex—pa- 
tience and gentleness? Similarly, the bride turns to God at the time of her 
marriage to express anxiety about the future and about the duties of matri- 
mony. In the prayer, the bride reflects on gaining and maintaining the love 
of her husband through virtuous and faultless behavior. While she appeals 
to God to bless her union and to preserve the health and happiness of her 
spouse, she asks for the strength and courage to always be a tender, caring, 
and loving wife.”” Rather than being concerned with material security, re- 
production, or the accumulation of spiritual benefit, these prayers center 
on women’s emotions and on the social dimensions of family life in nine- 
teenth-century middle-class society. 

In the 1830s, women’s prayer books with modernized and Germanized 
versions of tkhines, such as Tehinnot benot yeshurun, began to spread in 
Germany, among them an immensely popular collection, issued by Josua 
Heschel Miro, the teacher at the Jewish Free school in Breslau. By 1833, 
Miro’s prayers in Judeo-German had been published in a second edition. 
Within a few years, they also appeared in Latin letters, and by 1890 they 
had been republished at least twelve additional times. These multiple re- 
leases included adaptations by Ludwig Rosenthal, who served as a rabbi in 
the small community of Rogasen not far from Berlin, and by Salomon 
Blogg, a Jewish educator from Hanover who also ran a much respected He- 
brew printing press.” 

Miro himself had written his prayer book with the encouragement and 
endorsement of Breslau’s traditionalist rabbi, Solomon Tiktin, and in the 
1840s, Miro’s work also found the approval of Tiktin’s Reform rival in Bres- 
lau, Abraham Geiger.” Thus, the adjustment of traditional women’s pray- 
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4.1. Title page of one of the revised editions of the prayer book by Josua 
Heschel Miro (1790-1854): Tehinnot: A Prayer Book for Educated | gebildete) 
Women; To Be Used for Public and Domestic Devotion (Hanover, 1843). Courtesy 
of the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 
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uncontroversial. In fact, Miro’s publication built closely on the model of 
early modern tkhines, while further expanding the section on prayers for 
“domestic worship” (meaning women’s meditations on marriage and moth- 
erhood). While the prayer of a bride on her wedding day was in some parts 
identical with that in Tehinnot benot yeshurun, other new prayers elaborated 
in more detail on the emotions and duties required of family members: 
The prayer of a mother on the wedding day of her daughter, the prayer of 
a stepmother, and a “devotional exercise” on the relationship of children 
and their parents.?! In the German edition, Miro moreover added a prayer 
for the successful education of children and a devotion of a mother. In her 
prayer, the mother thanks the Divine for the gift of children. She promises 
to love them, to care for them, to promote the development of their intel- 
lect and their hearts, and to always be fully aware of the irreversible influ- 
ence of a mother on the character of her children.” 

Many prayers in Miro’s collections also still reflect pre-modern sensibil- 
ities. The prayer for successfully educating children, for instance, expresses 
the hope that the young may grow up to earn a living, plentiful and with- 
out sins, and that they “gain eternal and temporal welfare.” Similarly, the 
prayer for those who support themselves through commerce asserts that 
God is the source of all livelihood. In this prayer, the supplicant asks the 
Eternal to provide food and to avert deprivation, whereas the worshipper 
pledges to observe all of God’s “commandments, laws, and regulations” 
faithfully.” Moreover, and despite his claim to cater to the enlightened and 
the educated, Miro increased the number of prayers for the dead in the 
German editions of his prayer book. In line with early modern mystical 
thinking, the worshipper in Miro’s book still expresses the expectation that 
the dead can petition God for the welfare of the living.? Failing to follow 
the ideology of the Reform movement, Miro also refused to abandon the 
expectation of a messianic future that included the reconstruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem.’ 

Miro’s prayer books emphasized the observance of ritual law as pre- 
scribed by rabbinic Judaism; they subscribed to a traditional understanding 
of sin and reward; and in the prayers, the worshipper turns to God for con- 
crete assistance in matters of material survival. In the supplications in his 
prayer books, however, Miro also has women meditate on their role and 
their duties in the family. Many devotions offer the opportunity for intro- 
spection and emotional relief within the context of middle-class family 
life.” His prayers clearly stand in the tradition of tkhines and bear traits of 
early modern supplicatory prayers, while reflecting the social conditions 
and cultural expectations of German Jewry at the time. As a man, Miro has 
designed these prayers for Jewish women who have embraced or, according 
iO leader. Like Him,-onghntocémbrace bourgeoiswalues and life styles. In 
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these devotions, the program of Bildung and cultural embourgeoisement 
takes on a concrete form. By reciting prayers in High German such as Miro’, 
a Jewish woman, in this scheme, trains her heart, builds her character, de- 
velops an enlightened piety, and aims to become an exemplary daughter, 
wife, and mother. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
PRAYER BOOKS FOR WOMEN 


The women’s prayer book Tehinnot benot yeshurun, as well as the volumes 
by Josua Heschel Miro and their adaptations by Salomon Blogg and Lud- 
wig Rosenthal, did not remain the only ones of their kind. In the 1830s, 
modern Jewish prayer books directed specifically toward women began to 
appear in substantial numbers, published in Frankfurt, Prague, Vienna, 
Breslau, and in other German towns and cities.?® The books carried titles 
such as Die fromme Zionstochter: Andachtsbuch für Israels Frauen und Mäd- 
chen zur öffentlichen und häuslichen Gottesverehrung an allen Wochen-, Fest- 
und Bufsetagen und fir alle Verhältnisse des Lebens (The Pious Daughter of 
Zion: Book of Devotions for Israel’s Women and Girls for Public and Do- 
mestic Worship on all Weekdays, Holidays, and Fast Days, and for all Cir- 
cumstances of Life), Tefilot beit Yakov: Gebete des Hauses Jakob’: Gebet- 
buch für israelitische Frauen und Mädchen für die öffentliche und häus- 
liche Andacht in allen Verhältnissen des Lebens (Prayers of the House of Ja- 
cob: Prayer Book for Israelite Women and Girls for Public and Domestic 
Devotion in all Circumstances of Life), or Kos yeshuot: “Kelch des Heils”: 
Ein Andachtsbuch für Frauen und Jungfrauen jüdischen Glaubens zum 
Haus- und Synagogengebrauch (Cup of Salvation: A Book of Devotions 
for Women and Maids of Jewish Faith for the Use at Home and in the 
Synagogue).? 

Although the prayer books vary significantly in size, style, and in the 
execution of individual prayers, they follow the same pattern and possess 
common characteristics.” Like collections of tkhines, these books contain 
devotions for each day of the week and prayers for Sabbath, commonly 
placed in the front of the book. At the rear of the book, they often include 
prayers for the dead or devotions that can be said at the graves of deceased 
family members. Yet modern devotional books differ from skhine literature 
in that the former are usually divided clearly into a section with prayers for 
the domestic realm and devotions relating to synagogue liturgy, to be re- 
cited during public worship. Frequently, this twofold purpose and structure 
of the prayer books finds expression in the titles. Included for the first time 
in the title of Peter Beer's collection of women’s prayers in Judeo-German 
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“for the use in the synagogue and in the home” became characteristic for ti- 
tles of women’s prayer books. While tkhines also had been designed for 
recitation during synagogue services and in the home, the ritual bath, or 
the cemetery, the emphasis on women praying in the public and in the do- 
mestic realm constituted a novelty. 

Like Miro’s prayer books, other contemporary devotional manuals for 
Jewish women also included extensive sections of supplications and medi- 
tations for women in a large range of situations. Prayers for the bride, the 
bride’s mother, and for other family members; devotions related to preg- 
nancy, childbirth, and the well-being and education of the children; and 
prayers for the unhappy wife now were also accompanied by prayers as di- 
verse in subject matter as supplications for the business success of the hus- 
band, a prayer for the husband’s birthday, a prayer for a divorced woman, 
devotions for widows who had to support children and for a woman sup- 
ported by her children, prayers for the mother of a child who underwent a 
confirmation ceremony or a boy who became a Bar Mitzvah, a confirma- 
tion prayer for the child itself, and a prayer for a woman at a spa. While 
some of these prayers still asked God for concrete assistance, many were 
designed to provide emotional relief, as was the case with prayers during a 
child’s sickness or devotions called “Effusion of Heart by a Conscience- 
Stricken” or “Effusion of Heart when Receiving a Favorable Message.” 
Still other prayers gave the worshipper the opportunity to contemplate eth- 
ical questions as well as divine wisdom and power, to reflect on her role in 
the family and her domestic duties, to exercise self-criticism, and to make 
resolutions for the future. 

Collections in general included prayers for the lighting of candles on 
Sabbath; some contained devotions to be said when separating dough in 
baking bread. Devotions on the third of the halakhically prescribed duties 
that fell specifically upon women—the observation of the laws of sexual 
purity—however were most commonly absent in nineteenth-century wom- 
en's prayer books. Concerns of family life and a culture of religious senti- 
ments had replaced this religious practice that played a central role for 
women in rabbinic Judaism. 

Popular, modern Jewish women’s prayer books still appeared in Judeo- 
German editions throughout the 1860s. Miro’s collection of women’s 
prayers was published in Judeo-German as late as 1879.4 The new genera- 
tion of prayer books for Jewish women, however, were adapted in style and 
content increasingly to devotional literature for Christian women. The pro- 
liferation of Jewish prayer books for women in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, indeed, formed part of a boom in devotional literature for 
German women at large. Both Protestantism and Catholicism had a tradi- 
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women, printed in small leaflets and often relating to pregnancy, had en- 
joyed wide popularity. Yet actual Catholic women’s prayer books were large, 
heavy, expensive volumes that, along with the Bible, formed the entire li- 
brary in most households. Rather than being carried around in a pocket 
and read individually, early modern Catholic prayer books were intended to 
be read out loud within the family or in small circles of worshippers, a prac- 
tice that allowed the participation of illiterate men and women. Though 
these prayer books often primarily addressed women and considered 
women to be particularly pious, the books included a variety of prayers for 
both sexes. Among these prayers were supplications for the sick, prayers for 
protection from storms, devotions in cases of crisis, and prayers on occa- 
sions for celebration.‘ l 

In the late eighteenth century, a new type of Catholic devotional liter- 
ature appeared. Its goal was to target women exclusively. Small, unpreten- 
tious, and printed on inexpensive paper, these books were designed to be a 
literate woman’s personal property. She could read them in private when- 
ever and wherever she wanted. Concomitantly, the tone, style, and contents 
of the prayers were changed. Prayers as they had existed since the Middle 
Ages had served to protect the worshipper against evil and had aimed to 
enlist the assistance of God in critical situations. As the Catholic Church 
discouraged magical thinking and revised its ideas on the character of de- 
votion, the clergy conceived new prayer books for women that sought “to 
awaken religious sentiments in the cold breast, [and] to promote true 
Christian religiosity.” Directed toward gebildete (educated) women, the 
new generation of Catholic women’s prayer books that began to flourish 
between 1800 and 1840 propagated an enlightened and decorous piety. In 
prayer, the worshipper could memorize her duties in the family. Women 
could find guidance to reflect on their feelings and to ennoble their 
thoughts.‘ The books included daily prayers, prayers for the church ser- 
vice, devotions that related to the ecclesiastical year, and meditations that 
raised specifically female concerns such as “chastity, modesty . . . , renunci- 
ation of frivolity, renunciation of pride, . . . influence of fashion on virtue 
and vice.”48 The contemporary ideal of Bildung in which cultural refine- 
ment, moral improvement, and an emotionalized religiosity connected 
found expression in these prayer books. 

In many respects, this transformation from traditional supplicatory 
prayers to devotions geared toward Catholic urban, middle-class women 
resembled the process in Jewish society, where modern Jewish women’s 
prayers developed from early modern tkhines. The fact that a Catholic de- 
votional literature exclusively for women did not exist before the end of the 
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Catholics as well as to other cultural and social differences between the 
Catholic and Jewish populations. 

Protestants, on the other hand, had published women’s prayer books in 
early modern Germany. Devotional literature for men, women, or both 
sexes contained prayers for sickness, death, and travel, as well as devotions 
for pregnancy, childbed, and widowhood. The Lutheran reformation and 
later the early modern pietist movement valued prayer that arose from the 
hearts of worshippers. Protestant and pietist leaders encouraged worship- 
pers to express religious sentiments and to engage in self-reflection. This 
culture of prayer thus largely conformed to the religious sensitivities of 
nineteenth-century Christians. Accordingly, when Protestants in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century felt the need for more prayer books, they 
often republished older editions of devotional literature. Only in excep- 
tional cases were traditional Protestant prayer books updated in the ways in 
which Catholics and Jews revised and modernized supplicatory prayers. If 
authors wanted to introduce new ideas and additional edifying or educa- 
tional material, they tended to republish existing prayer books, supple- 
menting them with newly composed texts. The revival and revitalization of 
prayer book literature for women in nineteenth-century German Protes- 
tantism drew heavily on older ethical and devotional writings.” 

Judaism, too, possessed a tradition of composing ethical writings and 
moral guidebooks, some of which had been directed specifically to women. 
In publications such as the Brantshpigl, early modern male authors offered 
Jewish women advice on how to conduct themselves piously and deco- 
rously as mothers and wives. The gendered division of the culture of 
prayer in Jewish society, however, had no equivalent in the Christian envi- 
ronment. Neither in early modern times nor in any other period did Chris- 
tianity maintain a sharp, conceptual distinction between male and female 
worshippers. The Catholic and Protestant church liturgy and supplicatory 
prayers were equally accessible—or inaccessible—to men and women. The 
Latin language of the Catholic liturgy remained foreign to all but a small 
group of men and women, and devout members of both sexes could im- 
merse themselves in Church Latin, religious writings, and mystical texts in 
religious orders. Only priesthood and Church officialdom constituted an 
exclusively male domain. In Jewish society, conversely, all men were ex- 
pected to master Hebrew, the language of the synagogue liturgy and of 
rabbinic learning. By contrast, Jewish women tended to lack Hebrew liter- 
acy and pronounced less valued paraliturgical prayers in the vernacular. Yet 
in the nineteenth century, when German Jewry adapted devotional prac- 
tices to contemporary sensibilities, the gender gap in the culture of Jewish 
prayer narrowed. 
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MODERN DEVOTIONS FOR 
JEWISH MEN AND WOMEN 


Christian models of devotional practice, Jewish literary conventions, and 
bourgeois ideas of culturally refined and heartfelt worship shaped the Ger- 
man-language Jewish prayer book literature of the nineteenth century. In 
fact, the perhaps most popular and well-known prayer book for Jewish 
women, Fanny Neuda’s Stunden der Andacht (Hours of Devotion), bor- 
rowed its title from a formative piece of Christian devotional literature not 
specifically directed toward women.>! With the Stunden der Andacht zur 
Beförderung wahren Christenthums und häuslicher Gottesverehrung (Hours of 
Devotion for the Promotion of True Christendom and Domestic Wor- 
ship), Heinrich Zschokke, a Protestant theologian from Magdeburg, had 
created an immensely successful book of meditations, in which he eulo- 
gized the home as a privileged space for moral self-improvement, the sanc- 
tification of motherhood and marriage, and the cultivation of personal 
virtue, friendship, and patriotism. Originally published from 1808 on in 
the form of a weekly Sunday newsletter, Zschokke’s Stunden der Andacht 
appeared in 1816 as an eight-volume bound text. The work was repub- 
lished annually until 1842, and by 1902, had reached its thirty-seventh edi- 
tion.*? Neudas Stunden der Andacht enjoyed a comparable popularity for a 
much smaller audience. First published in 1855, the book went into 
twenty-four editions in little more than sixty years. 

Written by the widow of a Bohemian rabbi, Neuda’s Stunden der An- 
dacht was a prayer book for women, directed toward “Israel’s women and 
maids” and intended “for public and domestic devotion, as well as for all 
circumstances of the female life.” Rather than freely composed medita- 
tions on domestic virtues, on the sanctification of the home, and on the 
spiritual and moral elevation of family life, Neuda had created yet another 
version of modernized tkhines. 

As was the case with the volumes by Peter Beer, Josua Heschel Miro, 
and other overwhelmingly male authors of German Jewish nineteenth- 
century prayer books for women, Neuda’s collection contained German 
prayers that women could recite during synagogue services; devotions for 
the cemetery; prayers for the sick; and prayers appropriate for pregnancy, 
weddings, confirmations, marital distress, and travel. Zschokke’s manual 
for domestic devotion targeted the whole family, whereas Neudas book ex- 
clusively addressed women. 

Neuda’s book was not a Jewish equivalent of Zschokke’s work. Yet the 
Christian Stunden der Andacht found a direct Jewish counterpart in Stun- 
den der Andacht für Israeliten zur Beförderung religiösen Lebens und häus- 
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of Religious Life and Domestic Worship), published in 1833 and 1834 by 
the rabbi and educator Isaak Heß in Wurttemberg and his colleague Sam- 
son Wolf Rosenfeld. Heß and Rosenfeld partly reproduced Zschokke’s 
writing word for word, partly transposed it to Jewish sensibilities, and re- 
duced it from eight to four volumes. The first volume of Stunden der An- 
dacht fiir Israeliten went into a second edition in 1867, but the work failed 
to achieve the popularity of its Christian model.‘ 

The predominant form of modern Jewish devotions in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany did not grow out of Zschokke’s Protestant prototype of eth- 
ical and edifying meditations. Nor did it follow the Jewish tradition of 
moral guidebooks, and it also did not develop along the lines of new Jew- 
ish homiletic literature. Likewise, Gotthold Salomon’s Selimas Stunden der 
Weihe did not find much echo in later publications.’ Rather, the nine- 
teenth-century culture of prayer for Jewish men and Jewish women evolved 
within the framework of modernized tkhine literature. 

Published in High German, Jewish devotional literature of this period 
built on conventions of early modern Yiddish tkhines, while it took into ac- 
count the sensibilities and concerns of Jewish families who aspired to a 
middle-class lifestyle. An entire body of modern-style women’s prayer books 
emerged in Germany. Yet German-language devotions for public and do- 
mestic worship, focusing on family life and relationships, did not remain a 
female domain. In German-Jewish devotional culture of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, children and men, too, were expected to address God 
through private, paraliturgical prayers, to seek moral guidance and edifica- 
tion, and to reflect on their role in the family and in society. 

On the one hand, women’s prayer books began to include devotions for 
other family members. The collections Die fromme Zionstochter and Taha- 
nunei Bat Yehuda, for instance, contained morning and evening prayers for 
children and grace over meals to be said by them. In Kos Yeshuot, the author 
Emanuel Hecht, who was a Jewish school teacher from Lower Franconia, 
introduced morning and evening prayers to be said by the entire family to- 
gether.°° On the other hand, German Jews published devotional literature 
and prayer books addressed to men and women, while these books pos- 
sessed traits typical for women’s culture of prayer. 

When Lina Morgenstern, a leader of the German women’s movement, 
and Immanuel Heinrich Ritter, a preacher at the Reform synagogue in 
Berlin, published a book of domestic devotions for young Jews of both 
sexes in 1863, they chose to organize the volume like a women’s prayer 
book.37 Devotions relating to Jewish holidays followed prayers for each day 
of the week, and meditations on the occasion of birthdays, engagements, 
and on departing from a parental home supplemented supplications for 
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dacht und Pflicht (Faith, Devotion, and Duty), as the book was called, fea- 
tured meditations on nature, on domestic, and on civic responsibilities as 
well as a whole section on the moral teachings of Judaism. Jewish women’s 
prayer books such as Miro’s tended not to include ethical instruction of 
this kind or meditations on nature and on social obligations beyond the 
family. In its character as a devotional manual for men and women, Glaube, 
Andacht und Pflicht also resembled Zschokke’s Stunden der Andacht rather 
than Jewish women’s prayer books. Yet Morgenstern and Ritter’s work pos- 
sessed the structure of Jewish women’s prayer books and included prayers 
in which the early modern tkhine still resonated. 

The communal prayer book that Moses Prager, rabbi in Mannheim, 
first issued in 1851 even more distinctly bore the character of contempo- 
rary collections of Jewish women’s prayers. Divided into sections called 
public devotion and domestic devotion, the volume included devotions re- 
lated to the weekly, public Bible readings, prayers to be said or read during 
the synagogue service, devotions for the cemetery, prayers for every week- 
day and Sabbath, as well as prayers for pregnant women and the sick, for 
weddings and confirmations, and for an absent husband. Prager’s book, 
however, was not a women’s prayer book. Entitled, Gebet- und Erbauungs- 
buch für Israeliten (Prayer Book and Book of Edifications for Israelites) and 
written in German with occasional phrases and sections in Hebrew, the vol- 
ume addressed men as much as women. Rather than containing a prayer 
for the bride, Gebet- und Erbauungsbuch featured a devotion for the bride 
and the groom. It included prayers for children, prayers for boys and girls 
at their confirmation ceremony, devotions for the recovery of sick spouses 
of either sex, and a “Prayer of the Father of a Family for Sustenance and 
Domestic Happiness” next to the prayer of a wife and mother.** 

In the early modern period, collections of Yiddish tkhines had con- 
tained occasional supplications for men. Yet Morgenstern and Ritter’s as 
well as Prager’s prayer book were geared toward men and women equally. 
The authors of these nineteenth-century books expected men to recite de- 
votions in the vernacular, on issues pertaining to their functions as sons, fa- 
thers, and spouses in the domestic realm. In this way, they would be pray- 
ing as women had done for centuries. Moreover, and perhaps even more 
surprisingly, Prager apparently intended the German-language prayers for 
use in the synagogue to be recited by men as well as by women. These de- 
votions differed significantly from previously customary Yiddish or Judeo- 
German translations in prayer books with Hebrew liturgy. Like tkhines and 
like nineteenth-century women’s devotions for public worship, they related 
only loosely to the text of the synagogue liturgy. They were personal medi- 
tations that could be said at certain holidays and during certain parts of the 
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As a communal prayer book, Prager’s work possessed the characteristics 
of contemporary devotional literature for women. It was emblematic for its 
novel emphasis on domestic devotion and its unprecedented esteem for 
prayer in the vernacular, prayer that included men. Prager’s Gebet- und Er- 
bauungsbuch fiir Israeliten promoted a new culture of synagogue devotion 
in which the distinction and the hierarchy between male and female wor- 


shippers subsided. 


PRAYER-BOOK TRANSLATIONS, 
PRAYER-BOOK REFORM, AND 
DOMESTIC WORSHIP FOR BOTH SEXES 


In the nineteenth century, the gender and language politics of German- 
Jewish worship underwent a significant transformation. Communal prayer 
books began to include German-language domestic devotions for both 
sexes. This innovation as well as the introduction of German into nine- 
teenth-century synagogue liturgy changed men’s and women’s positions in 
public worship. The transition from Yiddish- to German-language transla- 
tions of the Hebrew prayers in prayer books played a key role in this devel- 
opment. Translations into Yiddish in early modern siddurim had possessed 
little prestige. Geared toward women and men who had a weak command 
of the Hebrew language, they had served solely as a means to an end. Wor- 
shippers had not valued Yiddish translations as carefully composed texts in 
a venerated language. This situation began to change in the late eighteenth 
century, when maskilim created the first German and Judeo-German trans- 
lations of Hebrew prayer books.’ 

The first German and Judeo-German translations of Hebrew prayer 
books fulfilled an educational purpose. The authors of German-language 
prayer books, as Jewish Enlighteners, had adopted the notion that a culti- 
vated German was the key to cultural refinement, moral improvement, and 
social integration. In this vein, Eduard Kley declared in 1817 in the intro- 
duction to the prayer book for the reformed worship at the Beer temple in 
Berlin (where he served as preacher) that contemporaries held “seven times 
more sacred [than Hebrew] the language which belongs to the present, . . . 
and whose sounds delight us with every breath we take.” While Hebrew 
was sacred to them as the language of the Bible and of an illustrious Jewish 
past, German, according to Kley, was the language with which a mother 
turned lovingly to her child, the language of “magnificent talk and instruc- 
tion,” and the language of friendship and communion among the German 
people.® A German translation, therefore, represented more than a tool for 
understanding a prayer in a foreign tongue. In the eyes of reformers such as 
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Yet the German and Judeo-German translations of Hebrew liturgy in 
the 1780s were not intended for public use in the synagogue. Isaak Abra- 
ham Euchel, a leading maskil of the late eighteenth century, explained in 
the introduction to his German-language prayer book from 1786 that Jew- 
ish men and women would profit from reading the German prayers care- 
fully and from comparing them to the Hebrew text. Then, according to 
Euchel, worshippers would be able to raise their hearts to God in true de- 
votion.°! German, for him, did not replace Hebrew prayers. 

Even when Israel Jacobson included German prayers, German-lan- 
guage hymns, and sermons in High German in the reformed worship he 
introduced in Berlin in 1815, the liturgy recited aloud in his private syna- 
gogue and later in the Beer temple consisted overwhelmingly of tradi- 
tional Hebrew prayers. Yet Kley and Giinsburg’s prayer book announced 
proudly in its title: Die Deutsche Synagoge: Oder, Ordnung des Gottesdienstes 
für die Sabbath- und Festtage des ganzen Jahres zum Gebrauche der Gemein- 
den, die sich der deutschen Gebete bedienen (The German Synagogue: Or, 
Order of Worship for Sabbath and Holidays of the Entire Year for Use in 
the Congregations which Employ German Prayers). When the book was 
conceived, no Jewish community in Germany other than the reformers in 
Berlin had introduced any substantial changes in public worship or prayed 
in German.™ However, the Berlin prayer book by Kley and Günsburg was 
entirely in German. Some of the German texts in Die Deutsche Synagoge 
were used in the service communally, such as newly composed German 
hymns that were sung, German translations of customary Hebrew prayers 
that the prayer leader recited, and sections of prayers that the congregation 
said aloud. Yet primarily, the book contained German translations of 
prayers that worshippers communally recited in Hebrew. As previously, 
during most of the service, worshippers who were not fluent in Hebrew 
could follow the liturgy with the help of a translation, for which German 
had replaced Yiddish or Judeo-German. Yet presumably primarily the men, 
who recited the Hebrew prayers, still used the traditional siddur in addition 
to the new prayer book. 

In contrast to this arrangement, the Hamburg Temple adopted the first 
comprehensive prayer book for a reformed synagogue worship. In Ham- 
burg, the reformers held services along the lines of their contemporaries in 
Berlin. They introduced sermons in High German and German hymns, 
and German-language prayers replaced and supplemented the largely He- 
brew liturgy. Yet the prayer book that the congregation issued in 1819 in- 
cluded the Hebrew prayers as well as the parts of the service that were held 
in German. Together with the Hebrew text of the prayers that the congre- 
gation recited in Hebrew, the worshipper found on the same page a Ger- 
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4.2. Title page of the second edition of the Hamburg Temple prayer book 
of 1841, Seder ha-avodah: Prayer Book for Public and Domestic Devotion 
(Hamburg, 1845). Courtesy of the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 
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in Sephardic pronunciation. The new Hamburg prayer book could thus be 
used by everyone, regardless of his or her Hebrew language skills. This had 
also been the case with traditional siddurim that included a Yiddish or 
Judeo-German translation. Now, however, a part of the service was also 
held in the vernacular.® 

In 1841, when the Hamburg Temple was established as the model of 
Jewish Reform internationally, it issued a second, substantially expanded 
edition of its prayer book, called Seder ha-avodah: Gebetbuch für die öf- 
fentliche und häusliche Andacht (Order of the Worship: Prayer Book for 
Public and Domestic Devotion). With this siddur, the Hamburg Reformers 
again moved into uncharted territory. They intended the book, which still 
was a modernized German version of a siddur for use in the synagogue like 
the previous edition, to also satisfied the need for private, domestic devo- 
tion.‘ 

In addition to the liturgy for Sabbath and holidays, the Gebetbuch now 
also included German-language morning and evening prayers for weekdays 
as well as prayers for circumcisions, weddings, funerals, and a grace over 
meals. Only the grace over meals was strictly geared toward the domestic 
realm. Yet before 1841, prayer books had not used their titles to advertise 
that they may be used for private worship too. In fact, the phrase “for pub- 
lic and domestic devotion” in a title formed the hallmark of nineteenth- 
century women's prayer books from Beer’s volume in 1815 and Miro’s col- 
lections of modernized tkhines, to Neuda’s prayer book and many other 
devotional manuals for women. Merely German-language hymn books 
had featured designations such as “for public and domestic worship” in 
their titles.” However, nineteenth-century German pedagogues and the- 
ologians, rabbis, and preachers regarded the home as an important religious 
sphere, in which culturally refined families were expected to cultivate 
morality, Bildung, and virtue. Accordingly, the authors of the Hamburg 
Reform prayer book from 1841 encouraged Jews to use their publication 
for domestic worship, too. 

Several years later, at the second rabbinical conference in 1845, Ger- 
man rabbis and preachers discussed the urgent need for more devotional 
literature for the home, and debated whether communal prayer books 
should be able to fulfill this function. Most concurred that public and do- 
mestic devotion possessed very different characteristics and that German 
Jewry desperately wanted a literature specifically created for the religious 
needs of the home. In addition to the already existing commission for 
prayer-book reform, therefore, the second rabbinical conference established 
a committee to promote “sound books of devotions for the domestic reli- 
gious life.”6* The commission for domestic devotional literature seems not 
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and pedagogues increased their efforts to provide devotional literature for 
domestic worship. Rabbi Joseph Maier, for instance, took up the concept 
of a communal prayer book serving men and women as a manual for both 
reformed domestic and public devotion. As a leader of the Reform move- 
ment, Maier had presided over the first rabbinical conference in 1844, was 
a member of the commission for domestic devotional literature at the sec- 
ond rabbinical assembly, and at the time was serving as ecclesiastical coun- 
cilor of Wurttemberg, the highest and government-sanctioned Jewish of- 
ficial in the state. With his Israelitisches Gebet- und Andachtsbuch, zum 
Gebrauche bei der häuslichen und öffentlichen Gottesverehrung (Israelite 
Prayer Book and Book of Devotion for Use at Domestic and Public Wor- 
ship), published in 1848, he aimed to contribute to the cultural, spiritual, 
and civic improvement of his co-religionists.® 

In the 1840s, only the Hamburg Temple and the Reform congregation 
in Berlin possessed and used modernized prayer books. Other communities 
had enhanced decorum in the synagogue, had introduced German ser- 
mons and choral singing, had established choirs and abbreviated the ser- 
vice, and were holding confirmation ceremonies. Some modifications of 
the Hebrew liturgy became common, but conservative forces usually re- 
sisted replacing Hebrew prayers by German ones or introducing a compre- 
hensively revised liturgy as the Reformers in Hamburg and Berlin had 
done. Even in Frankfurt, where public devotions with German sermons 
and hymns had taken place in the Philanthropin since 1814, and where the 
Reform rabbi Leopold Stein had introduced changes in the liturgy, the 
community still appears to have used a traditional prayer book.” 

Maier, too, was realistic enough not to expect that his new prayer book 
could replace the conventional siddur in Wurttemberg’s synagogues. Thus 
in the introduction of his book, he invited worshippers to use the Israelitis- 
che Gebet- und Andachtsbuch in the synagogue in addition to the regular 
prayer book. Many an Israelite and in particular the youth, Maier claimed, 
lacked Hebrew proficiency, often attended the synagogue solely for the sake 
of the sermon, and during the remaining services tended to suffer boredom 
and were prone to distraction. Therefore, his book offered German transla- 
tions and transpositions of the Hebrew liturgy, sometimes supplemented 
by the original Hebrew text, and provided Israelites who could not follow 
the Hebrew service edification “in the mother tongue in true Israelite man- 
ner.”7! Jewish leaders such as Maier hoped that, eventually, this new, truly 
dignified and refined style of Jewish worship in the German language 
would replace the established practices of synagogue devotion in Hebrew.” 

In addition to catering to the synagogue worshipper, Maiers Israelitis- 
che Gebet- und Andachtsbuch offered Jewish families prayers and medita- 
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The sections for private devotion included morning and evening prayers 
for adults and children; meditations for Friday evening and Sabbath morn- 
ing; prayers for fathers, mothers, widows, brides, and sick family members; 
‚and devotions for deceased parents and spouses of either sex. In the prayer 
for a father, the worshipper petitioned God to sustain him and his family 
and to support his efforts to promote “the spiritual welfare” and moral in- 
tegrity of his children. The mother, in a parallel prayer, asked God to keep 
her children safe, to give her strength for providing a model of Sittlichkeit 
(morality) and virtue for the young, and to protect her husband from dan- 
ger.” These prayers thus did not differ in the slightest from devotions in 
contemporary Jewish women’s prayer books, and had evolved from early 
modern tkhine literature. They were modern, bourgeois tkhines in which 
men and women alike were expected to address God in the vernacular, to 
reflect on their moral and social responsibilities in the family, and to seek 
edification in the privacy of the home. Maier’s prayer book combined de- 
votions for domestic and public worship, as volumes of early modern 
women’s prayers had done, and as nineteenth-century devotional literature 
for women and Moses Präger’s Gebet- und Erbauungsbuch continued to do. 
Yet Prager and Maier had not composed women’s prayer books containing 
devotions for men. Rather, they had published reformed communal prayer 
books, devised to supplement established siddurim and to promote con- 
temporary forms of devotion among men and women. 

The prayer books by Prager and Maier did not constitute isolated ef- 
forts. In mid-nineteenth century, communal prayer books increasingly fea- 
tured modern devotions for both men and women in the German lan- 
guage. In 1861, Maier published another siddur with a section of prayers 
for men and women to say at home or at the cemetery. The reform-minded 
rabbi Levi Herzfeld from Brunswick, who had been elected with Maier into 
the commission for domestic devotional literature at the second rabbinical 
conference, in 1855 issued a predominantly German-language prayer 
book. The text contained devotions for the synagogue and German trans- 
lations and adaptations of Hebrew liturgy. Like Maiers Gebet- und An- 
dachtsbuch from 1848, Herzfeld’s volume was meant for silent prayer in 
German during a synagogue service held in Hebrew. Joseph Levin Saal- 
schiitz, a Jewish preacher in Königsberg, published a prayer book along the 
same lines in 1859, and Ludwig Philippson, one of the most prominent 
nineteenth-century rabbis and founder as well as longstanding editor of 
German Jewry’s foremost Jewish newspaper, the Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums, followed in 1864 with his Neues israelitisches Gebetbuch für die 
Wochentage, Sabbathe und alle Feste, zum Gebrauche während des Gottes- 
ae und bei der häuslichen Andacht (New Israelite Prayer Book for 
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mestic Devotion). Besides offering Hebrew synagogue liturgy and German 
translations or adaptations, Philippson’s book contained more than thirty 
prayers and meditations for private devotion. His selection included the 
“Prayer of the Spouses,” the “Prayer of Siblings,” “The Vocation of the 
Man,” “The Vocation of the Woman,” “In Passionate Excitement,” “In 
Pressing Worry,” “In Danger of War,” “In Sickness,” “When Departing on 
a Journey,” and “In the Family,” as well as a prayer that a woman could re- 
cite before giving birth, a prayer of the father after his wife had given birth, 
and prayers for the cemetery.”4 

Furthermore, the communal prayer book of the Berlin Reform congre- 
gation contained prayers for domestic devotion in German. Among its se- 
lections were morning and evening prayers and supplications for sick fam- 
ily members. Leopold Stein, Reform rabbi in Frankfurt, included German 
hymns as well as prayers for “silent devotion” in the Sabbath and holiday 
liturgy of his communal prayer book from 1860.75 In Stein’s siddur, the 
synagogue choir was joined by the congregants to sing hymns and chorals 
or to chant Psalms after the main, Hebrew-language part of the service. 
Then the worshippers engaged in private, silent devotion, each “according 
to his condition and the temper of his soul [Gemüthsstimmung],” until fi- 
nally the communal service resumed with the sermon.” The silent devo- 
tions in Stein’s prayer book included meditations for holidays as well as 
prayers for the father, the mother, widows and orphans, sick family mem- 
bers, brides and grooms, and prayers for mourners. Here, a communal ser- 
vice made room for worshippers to address God in the vernacular in private 
prayers, which corresponded to the prayers “for domestic devotion” in 
Prager’s, Maier's, and Philippson’s volumes. 

Whether to be said at home, read during public Hebrew-language wor- 
ship, or meditated upon in a section of the service specifically devoted to 
silent devotion, the supplications and meditations in the prayer books ex- 
pected worshippers to address God in German. Men and women expressed 
their fears and wishes in accordance with their positions in life and the fam- 
ily, and they reflected upon the meaning of significant events in the Jewish 
calendar. When doing so, men adopted a mode of prayer that had formerly 
constituted women’s domain. While men technically remained bound to 
recite formulaic Hebrew prayers, Hebrew learning, as Maier and Philipp- 
son noted in the introductions to their German-language prayer book, had 
declined significantly among the Jewish population. Therefore, Maier, 
Philippson, and other contemporaries argued, devotion in the vernacular 
was necessary for both genders.”” 

In previous generations, Jews had prized devotion and learning in the 
sacred tongue, while holding little respect for prayer and literature in the 
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many Reformers believed that Hebrew liturgy should be retained at least in 
parts of the synagogue service and that children should continue to learn 
Hebrew, the German language—in the eyes of even the most observant 
though acculturated German Jew—represented spiritual ennoblement, 
moral betterment, and true edification.” Though Philippson, for instance, 
argued that Hebrew fulfilled an indispensable function for the survival of 
the Jewish community and connected modern Jews to the religion of their 
forefathers and to the history of the Jewish people, he nevertheless claimed 
that most worshippers no longer found in the old Hebrew prayers “the ex- 
pression of their heart.” In the synagogue and even more so at home, “ver- 
itable devotion and elevation of the heart” required prayers and medita- 
tions in the German language.” For Philippson and his contemporaries, 
German was the vernacular in which Jews were accustomed to express their 
felicity, anguish, hopes, and fears. Moreover and most importantly, refined, 
well-phrased German was the language of Goethe and Schiller and carried 
all the cultural implications of the religiosity of Bildung. In the world of 
nineteenth-century bourgeois culture, German literature, German-lan- 
guage sermons, and prayer in German were believed to awaken the holiest 
sentiments, to promote morality and character formation, and to bring the 
reader or listener in reach of the sublime. Accordingly, Abraham Geiger 
made the famous confession “that a German prayer aroused in him a 
deeper devotion than did a Hebrew prayer,” and David Einhorn, rabbi in 
Baltimore, still declared years after having left Germany, that German was 
the “language of our spirit and our heart.”® He believed that a truly in- 
spired and dignified synagogue service needed to include German. 

Only in the Reform congregations of Hamburg and Berlin did Re- 
formers replace segments of the Hebrew liturgy with German prayers. By 
contrast, modern Orthodox leaders insisted on all male worshippers saying 
the halakhically commanded Hebrew prayers and also encouraged women 
to pray in Hebrew. In all other German houses of worship, that were nei- 
ther radical Reform nor explicitly Orthodox synagogues, prayer leaders re- 
cited the prescribed Hebrew liturgy aloud, but rabbis increasingly invited 
female as well as male worshippers to turn to prayer books with German- 
language devotions. Men who read meditations in German during the syn- 
agogue service and who said modern prayers in the vernacular at home, 
acted “like women.” Yet German Jews considered praying “like women” 
no longer a culturally inferior, socially disgraceful act. Rather, praying in 
German, contemplating family life, and reading German devotions dur- 
ing public worship represented—for men and women alike—edification, 
moral uplifting, and a most lofty spiritual experience. The gender order of 
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chically organized religious practices. Prayer-book reform challenged male 
supremacy and women’s inferior position in Jewish worship and religious 
culture, and the increasing use of the German language in communal 
prayer books accelerated this process. 


THE COMMUNAL PRAYER BOOKS 
OF MID-CENTURY AND THE 
FIRST FEMINIST HAGGADAH 


Prayer books such as those by Maier and Philippson included, on the one 
hand, German-language supplicatory prayers and meditations on family 
life for both sexes. On the other hand, they offered men and women lin- 
guistically and stylistically exacting German translations and adaptations of 
synagogue liturgy. Parallel to these volumes and to more radical examples 
used by the Reform congregations of Hamburg and Berlin, a larger num- 
ber of Jewish communities in Germany began to introduce revised sid- 
durim in the 1850s. In these publications, the authors, most commonly 
Reform-minded communal rabbis, took the needs and sensibilities of the 
conservative members in their communities into account, while provid- 
ing contemporary manuals of dignified devotion appropriate for the 
more forward-looking men and women of refined and modern taste.*! The 
writers achieved their goal by including the traditional Hebrew liturgy, as it 
was recited in the synagogue, as well as German adaptations of Hebrew 
prayers on the same or the opposite page. Thus, the service was invariably 
held in Hebrew, and in communal prayer books the Hebrew prayers and 
their German-language equivalents found a place next to each other. The 
layout of the books did not give priority to one or the other text. 
Conversely, prayer books with Yiddish or Judeo-German translations 
usually printed the vernacular text in smaller letters or at the bottom of the 
page, and entirely Yiddish-language siddurim had catered to the culturally 
secondary group of women and unlearned men. Judeo-German and Yid- 
dish translations had fulfilled the single purpose of giving the uneducated 
access to the liturgy. But by the 1860s, prayer book editions with Judeo- 
German translations formed the exception. Exclusively Hebrew-language 
siddurim still appeared, but an increasing number of communal prayer 
books featured Hebrew and German devotions side by side. German 
prayers and meditations in these nineteenth-century bilingual prayer books 
were more than mere translations of the Hebrew liturgy. As Philippson 
pointed out, translations—even into the most elegant German prose— 
could not satisfy the spiritual needs of the modern worshipper.* In order 
not to offend contemporary sensibilities, the texts of the Hebrew prayers 
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itations (it was thought) could guide culturally sophisticated men and 
women to true devotion. 

The departure of the German text from its Hebrew source was not only 
a question of style and taste, but Reform rabbis also used the combination 
of unaltered Hebrew liturgy and freely transposed German texts to bridge 
the gap among their congregants. Rabbis such as Abraham Geiger in Bres- 
lau, Leopold Stein in Frankfurt, and Joseph Aub in Mainz published sid- 
durim for their ideologically divided communities along these lines. In 
their prayer books, the text of the Hebrew liturgy remained untouched so 
that worshippers who opposed any change to Halakhah and to the estab- 
lished principles in Judaism could pray in Hebrew without being faced 
with Reform ideology. However, reworked German translations incorpo- 
rated the ideas of the Reform movement. Thus, references to the return to 
Zion and the restoration of animal sacrifices in a reconstructed Temple in 
messianic times, which formed part of the Hebrew liturgy, tended to be 
omitted in German adaptations. Geiger, for instance, rendered the tenet of 
physical resurrection ambiguously as “renewal of life.”*4 

When it came to the blessing she lo asani ishah, in which Jewish men 
thanked God for not having been created as women, Reform rabbis at 
times altered more than the German rendering of the Hebrew blessing. 
Isaak Abraham Euchel had included this prayer in his German translation 
of the Hebrew siddur, which had first appeared in 1786, and had argued 
that the benediction did not reflect a denigration of women in Judaism.® 
A century later, the leader of modern Orthodoxy Samson Raphael Hirsch 
still held the same view and also some non-Orthodox prayer books contin- 
ued to feature the customary prayer both in the Hebrew text and in Ger- 
man translations, including the blessing that women traditionally said 
when reciting this prayer: “Praised be God, . . . who created me according 
to his will.” The Hamburg Temple prayer book from 1841, conversely, 
did not include the Hebrew prayer with the she-lo-asani-ishah benediction. 
In the same vein, Philippson’s prayer book from 1864 omitted any expres- 
sion of gratefulness for not being a woman in the German version of what 
he called “Ritual Morning Prayers on Weekdays.” Not surprisingly, the 
prayer book of the Reform congregation in Berlin neither included the tra- 
ditional blessing nor any modern equivalent. Likewise, Maiers prayer book 
from 1848 refrained from privileging men over women in its private, Ger- 
man-language devotions for weekday mornings.*” 

Some of the fully bilingual communal prayer books that began to 
emerge in the 1850s, however, went further and changed the Hebrew text 
of the she-lo-asani-ishah blessing. In these cases, they diverged from their 
policy of presenting the Hebrew liturgy unaltered and adapting the Ger- 
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his Seder tefilah (Order of Prayer) from 1861, used the Hebrew version in 
which women recited “Praised be God, . . . who created me according to 
his will,” as the blessing for men and women.® In the prayer book issued in 
1866 for use in the New Synagogue of Berlin (one of Germany's largest 
and most splendid newly erected houses of worship), the author and by 
then rabbi of the Berlin Jewish community Joseph Aub replaced the tradi- 
tional prayer with “Praised be God, . . . who created me as an Israelite.” 
Abraham Geiger in Breslau changed the she-lo-asani-ishah benediction into 
“Praised be God, . . . who created me as his servant.”®° These changes were 
not arbitrary. Rather, each involved an ideological stance and requires an 
explanation. 

In the established liturgy, the benediction “Praised be God, . . . who did 
Not create me as a woman,” is preceded by the blessings “Praised be God, 
... who did not create me as a Gentile,” and “Praised be God, . . . who did 
not create me as a slave.” The three benedictions construct a symmetrical 
hierarchy between masters and slaves, men and women, and Jews and Gen- 
tiles. While the opposites masters-slaves and men-women could also refer 
to different standings in the social order, this distinction does not apply to 
the pair Jews-Gentiles. In fact, the three blessings do not primarily address 
relationships of social or political power. Rather, in the benedictions, free 
Jewish men thank the Creator for giving them the duty and the honor of 
being bound to perform the full range of ritual commandments, while 
Gentiles, slaves, and women are held responsible for a much smaller num- 
ber of religious and moral obligations. The commentary on the prayers by 
Samson Raphael Hirsch confirms this interpretation. Hirsch noted that 
even though Halakhah holds women responsible for performing fewer rit- 
ual obligations, by fulfilling their religious duties as free women, they also 
honor the covenant between the Divine and the people of Israel and earn 
God’s favor.” 

Geiger’s “Praised be God, . . . who created me as his servant” thus stays 
closest to the original meaning of the blessings, though without pointing 
to any difference between the ritual obligations of men and women. Aub’s 
“Praised be God, . . . who created me as an Israelite” can be read in the 
same vein. Those worshippers who did not consider themselves bound any 
longer by Halakhah and by ritual commandments had the option to inter- 
pret the blessing in much more general terms. Interestingly, Geiger’s and 
Aub’s new compositions not only substituted for the she-lo-asani-ishah 
benediction, but replaced all three traditional blessings. Geiger, thereby, 
seemed to suggest that Jews and Gentiles, men and women, masters and 
dependents were all equally engaged in serving God. This statement pos- 
sessed particular pungency, since the Hebrew word eved, which Geiger used 
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the context of halakhic Judaism and rabbinic Hebrew is best rendered as 
slave. Aub, conversely, held up the distinction between Israelites and Gen- 
tiles—or members of other faiths. Maier, in contrast to both Geiger and 
Aub, left the customary sequence of the three benedictions intact, replac- 
ing, as mentioned, the she-lo-asani-ishah blessing with the more unspecific 
“Praised be God, . . . who created me according to his will,” and substitut- 
ing “Praised be God, . . . who did not created me as a Gentile” with 
“Praised be God, . . . who created me as an Israelite.” While this arrange- 
ment allows a variety of interpretations, most obviously perhaps it seems 
that Maier was mainly concerned with removing potentially offensive 
phrasing. 

In communal prayer books published in the 1850s and 1860s, the Re- 
form rabbis Maier, Aub, and Geiger thus not only rendered the established 
Hebrew liturgy in freely reworked German transpositions, but also re- 
shaped the Hebrew text of the prayer containing the she-lo-asani benedic- 
tion. On the one hand, worshippers could understand the rephrased bless- 
ings as expressing general gratitude for being created according to God’s 
will, for being Jewish, for being free, emancipated, or not oppressed, or for 
being able to serve God beyond the framework of rabbinic Judaism. On 
the other hand, read within the context of Halakhah, the new Hebrew 
benedictions expunged the notion of a distinct and inferior status of 
women inherent to the traditional prayer. Yet nothing suggests that these 
authors in fact wished to emancipate women within Jewish law, as Geiger 
had propagated two decades earlier.?! Without explicitly revising Jewish law 
and without raising the status of women within rabbinic Judaism, Geiger, 
Aub, and Maier solely discarded the notion of women’s different and infe- 
rior position that the established liturgy had expressed. Women’s improved 
position in nineteenth-century, German-Jewish culture stemmed from the 
rise of modern forms of religiosity rather than from women's emancipation 
within Halakhah. Women gained unprecedented respect and inclusion in 
Jewish worship, as the culture of Jewish prayer changed in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany. 

The increased visibility and importance of women in German Judaism 
was also expressed in two Passover Haggadot that paid particular attention 
to the female sex. In 1838, the sixty-year-old educator Jeremiah Heine- 
mann, who had been a member of the Jewish consistory in the Napoleonic 
Kingdom of Westphalia and thereafter had played a prominent role in the 
reform of Judaism in Berlin, issued his German-language Haggadah. The 
publication read in its subtitle “to be used by female listeners [Zuhörerin- 
nen), likewise by mistresses of the house who, without male assistance, 
want to deliver these lectures [sic] themselves.”°? Heinemann’s Haggadah 
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which for centuries has been read during family celebrations of the 
Passover holiday, offered translations of the prayers, and explained the cus- 
tomary rituals. In his introduction, Heinemann declared that he had cho- 
sen German rather than Judeo-German for his Hagadat Pesach, because 
Latin letters were more easily accessible to Jewish women in his time. 
Moreover, he emphasized the need for an orthographically correct and styl- 
istically appealing text. With his edition, Heinemann claimed, women 
could follow the recitation of the traditional, Hebrew-language Haggadah 
and be intellectually and spiritually engaged. He also suggested that wid- 
ows who did not have recourse to male guidance and who did not know 
how to lead the Passover ceremony, could preside at their own Seder, the 
traditional holiday meal, by using his Haggadah.” 

Yiddish-language translations of the Hebrew Haggadah have existed 
since the Middle Ages. In at least in some communities, Jews had for some 
time read parts of the Haggadah aloud in the vernacular.” Heinemann, 
however, advocated that women recite the entire Haggadah in German, if 
they could not find a man to fulfill that task. Though it is halakhically per- 
missible for a woman to lead a Seder, it is uncertain whether Jewish women 
in eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century Germany had indeed done so. 
Heinemann thus may have pioneered not only in providing a Haggadah in 
High German and Latin letters, but also in encouraging women to conduct 
a Seder. 

The German-language Haggadah published by Leopold Stein in 1841 
did not invite women to lead a family Seder.’ Rather, Stein created a mod- 
ern, dramatized version of the Passover account to include women’s voices 
and to offer a female perspective of the reported events. Stein’s text can be 
considered the first feminist Haggadah. The main body of his publication 
consisted of a traditional Hebrew-language Haggadah with Judeo-German 
directions between the Hebrew passages and a German translation on the 
opposite page. While this part of the book read from right to left like a He- 
brew book, the publication consisted of a second part that read from left to 
right and was bound back to back with the Hebrew Haggadah. This book 
within the book contained a freely recounted German-language narrative 
of the Exodus story in dramatic form, as well as an appendix with German 
songs, including German translations of popular Passover songs such as 
Ehad mi yodea and Had gadia. In the introduction, Stein explained that he 
intended his publication to give new inspiration to “a festivity which be- 
longs to the most beautiful and lofty of the heart-warming [gemiithvoll] 
Jewish family life.” As he wrote it, he imagined a pious family gathering for 
the holiday, and he aimed at “involving its [the family’s] different members 
into the plot, in order to render it [the account] more lively and ani- 
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script. “The master of the house,” “the mistress of the house,” and “the 
youngest,” in turn, told the Exodus story and commented on it. The mis- 
tress of the house, for instance, exclaimed: 


And oh, what abhorrence filled the gentle women, when that inhuman 
order was issued that all newborn boys should be thrown into the waves! 
Terror seized the loving mother. Not with sweet hope any longer but with 
anxious fear did she anticipate the birth of the infant who, as soon as it 
reached the light of day, was destined to be thrown into the night of death.” 


The master of the house, in response, reminded the assembled family 
members that Jews have had to face such hardship not only in Egypt. For 
centuries, Jewish children in many countries were born into “civil death, a 
life more bitter than death.”°® Throughout the Haggadah, the master of 
the house compared pre-emancipatory conditions in Europe to Egyptian 
slavery, thus equating the Exodus with the Jewish struggle for civic rights. 

Stein used the framework of the Haggadah to express nineteenth-cen- 
tury sensibilities and to discuss contemporary political issues. As part of 
this enterprise, he created a rendering of the Exodus narrative that vali- 
dated women’s contributions to Jewish culture and Jewish history as moth- 
ers and wives. Like the authors of late twentieth-century feminist Hag- 
gadot, Stein emphasized the experience of Jewish women in biblical times 
and integrated the voices of female family members. In the traditional 
Haggadah, conversely, women played a secondary and marginal role, and 
at the Seder table they were not expected to recite from the Hebrew text. 
Steins and Heinemann’s Haggadot, however, featured German-language 
texts that were accessible to women. Heinemann encouraged them to lead 
their own Seders, and Stein provided the blueprint for a family Seder in 
which women played an active, outspoken, and visible role. 

We lack any evidence as to whether Jewish women actually used Heine- 
mann’s Haggadah for leading a Seder. It likewise must remain uncertain 
whether Jewish families recited Stein’s German adaptation of the Hag- 
gadah instead of the traditional Hebrew text. In fact, neither Heinemann's 
nor Steins Haggadah appear to have been remarkably popular. By contrast, 
in 1865 David Cassel published a German translation of the Haggadah 
that became a Passover favorite for German Jewry.” Cassel’s Haggadah fea- 
tured the Hebrew-language Haggadah with German rather than Judeo- 
German directions and comments as well as a complete German transla- 
tion on the opposite page of the Hebrew text. This Haggadah made no 
particular reference to women, and the German text was a translation that 
allowed women and men with weak commands of Hebrew to follow the 
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the German-language text constituted a narrative in its own right, the style 
of which was a matter of concern. Moreover, it was designed to be recited 
aloud. The German text now took precedent over the Hebrew account. 
When this shift occurred, women’s marginal position at the Passover table 
subsided. As long as the recitation of the Haggadah in Hebrew stood at the 
core of the Passover ritual, women remained at the periphery of the holi- 
day celebration. In Passover ceremonies, however, in which the Haggadah 
was read aloud in German, women could not merely follow the account, as 
they had done previously with the help of translations. Rather, like the 
men at the table, women now listened to the delivery of the Haggadah in 
German. Carefully composed German transpositions of the Hebrew text 
offered men and women alike a religious experience that conformed with 
nineteenth-century cultural sensibilities. 


The changes in the gender order of nineteenth-century Judaism in 
Germany went hand in hand with a new politics of translation and with 
the reworking of Jewish devotional literature. The history of Yiddish trans- 
lations of Hebrew liturgy reaches back to the medieval period; and prayer 
books with Judeo-German translations between the lines of the Hebrew 
text were issued until late into the nineteenth century. Devotional texts in 
the German language, however, gained a status that Yiddish translations of 
Hebrew liturgy and Yiddish-language paraliturgical devotions had not pos- 
sessed. By the mid-nineteenth century, German Jews venerated German— 
the language of Bildung, of Goethe and Schiller, which expressed cultural 
refinement and social achievement—as Jews had not cherished a language 
but Hebrew for centuries. Perhaps only Arabic language and literacy for the 
Jews of medieval Spain had fulfilled a comparable function. German was 
more than a language. In a country that in the early nineteenth century 
consisted of multiple independent states, dukedoms, and free cities, Ger- 
man language and German culture played a crucial role in establishing a 
sense of unity and national identity. For Jews in particular, German and the 
program of Bildung stood for integration and marked social upward mo- 
bility. This culture of embourgeoisement included specific notions of aes- 
thetics and moral ennoblement, introspection and self-improvement, reli- 
gious sensitivity and family life. Maskilim and later Jewish leaders thus 
insisted that the prayer of an enlightened worshipper needed to be heart- 
felt, truly edifying, and personal. 

These ideas were not foreign to Jewish culture. The principle of kav- 
vanah (devotional intent) and the concept of devekut (communion with 
God during prayer) have formed an integral part of rabbinic Judaism, and 
came to prominence in the movements of religious renewal in nineteenth- 
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Hasidism greatly emphasized emotional involvement and spiritual eleva- 
tion in prayer, and in the teachings of the Musar movement, self-explo- 
ration and ethical improvement constituted goals in their own rights. Yet as 
Hasidic and Musar doctrines remained embedded in the framework of 
Halakhah, which focused on the observance of mitzvot and on the dedica- 
tion to Talmud Torah, they primarily (if not exclusively) addressed men. 
Praying with kavvanah, in this context, meant that the worshipper recited a 
prayer that he was commanded to say with full concentration, spiritual 
awareness, and emotional involvement.!% 

In nineteenth-century Germany, the halakhic dimension of Jewish 
prayer that privileged men continued to structure synagogue worship. The 
recitation of time-bound, standardized Hebrew liturgy as the fulfillment of 
a religious commandment unvaryingly constituted a male prerogative that 
was to be performed in an exclusively male prayer quorum. Modern Or- 
thodox leaders, in particular, did not cease to insist on the necessity of ha- 
lakhically defined prayer and Hebrew learning for men. However, modern 
Orthodox rabbis and pedagogues also encouraged women to pray in He- 
brew and made efforts to educate girls in traditional Hebrew literature. Be- 
yond the small Orthodox communities, though, the number of women 
who were literate in Hebrew and who could recite and understand Hebrew 
prayers did not grow. On the contrary, in the nineteenth century, overall 
Hebrew literacy declined among German Jews. In the synagogue, transla- 
tions of the Hebrew liturgy and paraliturgical prayers in the vernacular in- 
creasingly catered to both sexes rather than primarily to women. Thus, in 
the Jewish culture of bourgeois devotion, the gap between women and 
their male counterparts narrowed, and more men came to behave “like 
women.” Yet the act of addressing God individually and freely in German 
was not tainted by the stigma of forming the devotional practice of socially 
inferior nashim ve- amei ha-arets (women and the ignorant), as praying in 
Yiddish had been. Rather, when they worshipped in German, at home or 
in the synagogue, self-respecting German Jews, who sought cultural refine- 
ment and moral ennoblement, performed highly valued religious acts. 

The fact that praying “like a woman” constituted, in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany, an acclaimed form of worship for Jewish women as well as 
for men, undermined the established gender order of the Jewish culture of 
prayer. New approaches and changes to Jewish ritual went hand in hand 
with the decline of a system of gender organization in the culture of Jewish 
prayer in which male superiority over women had been predicated on men’s 
duty and men’s exclusive right to recite liturgical prayers communally in 
Hebrew with a minyan. The shift from Yiddish to German; the extraordi- 
nary prestige of the German language in bourgeois culture; the function of 
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temporaries’ investment in the subjective experience of the worshipper; 
German Jews’ notions of spiritual, cultural, and social betterment through 
devotion; the valorization of the domestic realm, of family life, and of Sitt- 
lichkeit, Bildung, and religiosity, all contributed to the transformation of 
Jewish worship and its gender order. In a cultural universe in which Ha- 
lakhah no longer formed the dominant framework for Jewish prayer, the 
hierarchical division between men’s and women’s devotional practices 
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| the synagogue, Jewish men from antiquity on recited ritually pre- 

scribed prayers, read from the Torah during worship, and studied rab- 
binic literature. The community of worshippers consisted exclusively of 
men, as women could not participate in communal study nor in the public 
Torah reading, and could not be counted in a minyan. Regular synagogue 
attendance constituted a form of female piety, too, but it took place at the 
margins of male worship. In the nineteenth century, German Jewry recast 
the gender order of the culture of public worship. Jews embraced the 
lifestyle and value system of the rising middle classes into which they 
sought to integrate and adopted bourgeois cultural sensibilities. As a part of 
this project of social and cultural embourgeoisement, they transformed 
synagogue services into orderly, dignified, and carefully orchestrated spec- 
tacles, in which worshippers expected to be emotionally stimulated and 
spiritually uplifted by the well-trained voices of a choir and by the rabbis’ 
sermons in beautifully phrased German. In the emerging culture of Jewish 
middle-class worship, men played an increasingly passive role, women 
reached an unprecedented degree of inclusion, and women’s and men’s po- 
sitions become more similar to each other. 

This process began in the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
when reformers in Seesen, Cassel, Berlin, Hamburg, and Frankfurt created 
abbreviated services with German-language prayers, choral and organ 
music, and most significantly with sermons that aimed to ennoble the souls 
and the intellects of the worshippers. Seated in open galleries or even on 
the same floor as men, women experienced new forms of integration in 
these services. Women’s status in Jewish worship rose, as the character of 
synagogue devotion changed. In German synagogues, where Halakhah and 
Talmud Torah had defined worship, novel notions of devotion and edifica- 
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timent moved into the foreground. Honors such as the privilege of reading 
from the Torah during the service remained male privileges, and techni- 
cally only men were required to recite the Hebrew liturgy. However, these 
practices lost their supreme status in Jewish worship. 

Rabbis, preachers, and Jewish educators in nineteenth-century Ger- 
many insisted that synagogue services ought to provide edification, moral 
elevation, and an aesthetically appealing experience to women as well as to 
men. The purpose of the service was expanded beyond primarily offering 
men the possibility to fulfill the halakhic obligation of active prayer. Dur- 
ing large parts of public worship services, both men and women came to 
form an audience whom rabbis, preachers, cantors, and choirs strove to en- 
gage spiritually and emotionally. The equalization of the sexes in this cul- 
ture of bourgeois religiosity found its most marked expression in mixed 
choirs and confirmation ceremonies for boys and girls. It remained true 
that modern Orthodox congregations rejected confirmation ceremonies, 
barred females from singing in synagogue choirs, continued to confirm 
their commitment to halakhic concepts of ritually prescribed prayer, and 
expected worshippers to raise their voices in prayer and song—though in a 
highly circumscribed manner. Yet, like their Reform-minded contempo- 
raries, Orthodox Jews emphasized decorum and desired carefully orches- 
trated services to be spiritually uplifting, emotionally enriching, and morally 
ennobling. Bourgeois ideas and practices of edification moved away from 
what had formed the core, purpose, and substance of pre-modern syna- 
gogue culture: halakhically defined prayer and Talmud Torah. In the novel, 
bourgeois culture of religiosity, women became part of a redefined com- 
munity of worshippers. 


FROM PRE-MODERN WORSHIP 
TO THE EARLY REFORM SERVICES 


Halakhah held only Jewish men responsible for assembling regularly for 
public worship. However, in medieval and early modern Ashkenaz, women 
had also attended synagogues and some communities maintained separate 
women's prayer rooms. These “women’s synagogues” ( Weiberschulen or 
Frauensynagogen), as they were called, could be found along a wall of the 
main hall of the sanctuary where the men worshiped. They were usually 
connected to the men’s prayer hall by small openings in the wall, were 
sometimes elevated above the level of the main sanctuary, or at times were 
located in the basement. Occasionally, the “women’s synagogue” even 
seems to have been housed in an entirely separate building in proximity to 
the male place of worship. In some synagogues that lacked women’s prayer 
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a curtain or installing a screen, in particular when a sermon or a lecture was 
given. Such a partition, known as mehizah, was necessary because contem- 
poraries believed and Orthodox halakhic opinion insisted (as it still does 
today) that the sight or the voice of a woman threatens to arouse and to 
distract a man during worship and thereby impairs the value of his prayer.! 
Halakhically, the single most important function of a synagogue is to pro- 
vide a space for Jewish men to recite the Hebrew liturgy and to commu- 
nally read from the Torah scroll, as Jewish law commands males to do. Yet 
for centuries communities have valued women’s participation in public 
worship highly enough to establish special quarters for them. Still, the lo- 
cation and the character of women’s annexes leave no doubt that pre-mod- 
ern Jewish society considered women’s devotion secondary and inferior. 

Communities allotted less space to women and decorated and fur- 
nished women’ sections more sparingly than the men’s prayer room. Only 
the main hall housed the Torah, the Ark, and the bimah (platform with the 
desk from which the Torah is read). Women remained at a distance from 
the objects and areas that were invested with sanctity. Solely the hall in 
which men conducted the service was a sanctuary in the full sense of the 
word. In early modern Europe, this hierarchical division between the sexes 
began to assume more moderate forms, when women’s galleries became a 
common feature. New synagogues were sometimes built with balconies for 
women, or galleries were added to existing sanctuaries. In the same vein, 
some communities created openings in the wall between the men’s prayer 
hall and an elevated women’s synagogue so that the women’s annex would 
look like a balcony. In other cases, contemporaries removed grilles from el- 
evated, separate women’s prayer rooms.” Many of these galleries still had 
high balustrades that barred the view to the main floor, but women appear 
to have frequented them diligently. The widow Glikl bas Judah Leib, better 
known as Glikl of Hameln, reported in her memoirs that on the morning 
of a Jewish holiday in 1715, more than fifty women had sat on the upper 
gallery of the synagogue in Metz, while she and other female worshippers 
found places on a lower gallery. Glikl indeed seems to have recited morning 
prayers in the synagogue on a regular basis.’ 

Gravestones and memorbooks (memorial lists) praised women for at- 
tending public services daily, and the Yiddish-language Bible companion 
and commentary Tsenerene highly valued female synagogue attendance.‘ 
Thus in early modern Ashkenaz, women were encouraged to worship in the 
synagogue. Yet their participation in public prayer remained severely re- 
stricted. Being seating in a side room or on a gallery maintained a woman's 
marginal position, and in the spiritual economy of rabbinic Judaism, a 
woman's devotion carried less value than that of a man, no matter how pi- 
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culture of Jewish worship in nineteenth-century Germany began to under- 
mine this age-old hierarchy between men and women in Jewish worship. 

The first reformed services in Germany that took place in Seesen and 
Cassel in the Napoleonic Kingdom of Westphalia seem to have catered pri- 
marily to male worshippers. The synagogues in which Jewish leaders began 
to introduce significant innovations were attached to modern boys’ schools. 
In the services at the Cassel school, students recited an abbreviated liturgy 
in Hebrew and German rather than the traditional Hebrew one, and they 
sang newly introduced hymns. After the customary Torah reading, a stu- 
dent recited the equivalent passages from Moses Mendelssohn’s German 
Bible translation. Most importantly, the teachers who led the services took 
great care that the prayers were recited slowly and clearly, that students un- 
derstood what they said, and that respectful silence and pious devotion 
reigned during worship. These services came to an end when, in 1813, the 
Kingdom of Westphalia fell and the Jewish consistory disbanded. Yet the 
reform of Jewish worship was continued in the private synagogue opened 
by Israel Jacobson in 1815 in his home, after he had left Westphalia and es- 
tablished himself in Berlin. The worship in Jacobson’s house was distin- 
guished from other private Jewish prayer meetings in the city by organ 
music, regular German-language sermons, German hymns, the inclusion of 
German prayers, shorter services, and an emphasis on orderly and dignified 
proceedings.’ Though there is no evidence of women's attendance in the 
modernized services in the Kingdom of Westphalia, the reformed worship 
in Berlin clearly attracted women. 

It stands to reason that Amalia Beer took an interest in the services that 
soon were moved from Jacobson’s home to the more spacious residence of 
her own family. Dedicated to Judaism and to the nascent reform of Ju- 
daism, highly cultured and self-confident, Beer may very well have had a 
hand in arranging the relocation. In fact, Eduard Kley, who was one of the 
preachers at the Beer temple and an emerging protagonist of early syna- 
gogue reform, had been the tutor of Beer’s son Michael and had lived with 
the family from 1809 to 1815. Conceivably, the cultivated and sophisti- 
cated Beer, who was in her forties, shaped the views of the young Kley as 
much as he influenced her. Indeed, Kley came to regard female religiosity 
highly, and in 1817, it was he who conducted the first recorded confirma- 
tion ceremony for Jewish girls in a sanctuary. It took place in the Beer tem- 
ple. With this ceremony, Berlin reformers challenged the century-old mar- 
ginalization of women in Jewish worship. At no time before in Jewish 
history, had girls or women stood in front of the Ark in an act that vali- 
dated their place in the Jewish community in a comparable fashion. In- 
deed, women had rarely been able to Kane the Ark and the Torah 
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dicated that women no longer occupied a marginal or secondary position 
in worship. In the prayer hall that the Beer family had created in their large 
home, no partition appears to have separated the sexes. Men and women 
sat on the same level on different sides of the central section of the room 
that held the altar and the Torah shrine.‘ 

Accordingly, when the members of the Beer temple appealed to the 
government not to outlaw the reformed Jewish services, they stressed the 
importance of the modernized worship for women. In fact, conservative 
members of the Jewish community opposed changes in synagogue wor- 
ship, and Frederick William III of Prussia regarded the services in the Beer 
household with apprehension. While governments of other German states 
came to support synagogue reform and often imposed innovations on Jew- 
ish communities, the Prussian king feared that factionalization and dissent 
might result in political instability and subversion. He also aimed to Chris- 
tianize and convert his Jewish subjects rather than to modernize Judaism. 
Consequently, Frederick William closed the Beer temple in December 
1815. In the summer of 1817, the temple reopened but the situation re- 
mained precarious. The reformers who worshipped in the Beer temple 
were enmeshed in a battle with the king, ministers, and the traditionalist 
leadership of the Jewish community. A government official reported that 
the new community comprised 245 families, 162 unmarried men, 16 wid- 
ows, and 12 unmarried women, and the reformers claimed that women 
and children in particular profited from the new-style services. According 
to the members of the Beer temple, the hitherto common form of worship 
failed to address the needs of the female population and of the young. 
None of these arguments nor a petition from the summer of 1823 prevent- 
ed the Prussian government from permanently closing the Beer temple in 
the fall of the same year.’ 

In the meantime, Jewish reformers in Hamburg had created the Ham- 
burg Temple, a synagogue in which modernized services made new room 
for women. Eduard Kley played a key role in the establishment of re- 
formed worship in Hamburg and of the congregation that was to become 
the symbol of Reform Judaism in Germany. In 1817, Kley had come from 
Berlin to the Hanseatic city to accept a position as director of the local Jew- 
ish Free School.* 

Immediately upon his arrival, he instituted devotional exercises at the 
school, scheduled them for Sunday mornings, and invited the parents of 
students as well as other interested men and women to attend. At the cen- 
ter of this weekly hour of ‘devotion was an educational and edifying talk, 
given by Kley himself. Thereafter, a school choir, also founded by Kley on 
the day he assumed office, sang German and Hebrew hymns, the words 
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The devotional exercises in the Jewish Free School found enthusiastic reso- 
nance among Hamburg’s Jewry and prompted the founding of the Neue Is- 
raelitische Tempel- Verein (New Israelite Temple Association). In 1818, the 
association inaugurated the Hamburg Temple, where the reformers held 
abbreviated services with an organ and choir music, German prayers, and 
German-language sermons after the model of the Beer temple.’ — 

The Neue Israelitische Tempel-Verein refrained from seating men and 
women on the same floor, yet the seating order in the Hamburg Temple 
still indicated a greater integration of women than had been common in 
European synagogues. The new house of worship offered women 107 seats 
in a gallery, while 142 men could sit on the ground floor of the sanctuary. 
As a unique feature of the Temple, the balustrade of the women’s gallery 
lacked any additional partition. Women appear to have welcomed this 
open balcony as well as the German-language sermon and the new style of 
prayer service. In fact, Kley reported proudly that during the winter of 
1818/1819, “the oldest and the youngest ladies, not only from Hamburg 
but even from Altona streamed to the temple” in all kinds of weather." 

Frankfurt Jewry, at the time, had also taken interest in the emerging 
mode of devotion that appealed to women in new ways. As in Cassel, 
Seesen, and Hamburg, the novel devotional practices had their beginning 
in a modern Jewish school. In the Free School of Frankfurt, the Philan- 
thropin, which was founded in 1804, the students assembled each Sunday 
morning in the main hall of the building. There they sang religious hymns, 
accompanied by an organ, and a teacher delivered an educational and edi- 
fying talk. In 1813, Joseph Johlson, a thirty-seven-year-old reformer and 
educator whose father had served the Jewish community of nearby Fulda as 
acting rabbi, became the religion teacher at the school. He invited the pub- 
lic to join the hour of devotion at the Philanthropin, called Andachtstunde, 
which now took place on Saturday mornings instead of on Sunday. The 
Andachtstunde gained considerable popularity among Frankfurt Jews. By 
1815, adults outnumbered the children in the service, and women attended 
more numerously than men. The Andachtstunde, however, was not a syna- 
gogue service. Held after regular worship services in the communal syna- 
gogues, the Andachtstunde continued to consist primarily of a German-lan- 
guage sermon, hymns, and organ music. It offered no Hebrew prayers and 
Torah readings and—as the Frankfurt scholar, reformer, and teacher at the 
Philanthropin Isaac Marcus Jost reported— “many Christians visit[ed] it 
regularly.”!! Yet for a significant segment of Frankfurt’s Jewish population, 
the Andachtstunde replaced synagogue worship. In particular after 1828, 
when the Philanthropin had erected a hall with a balcony specifically for the 
weekly gatherings, many Jewish men and women attended the Andach- 
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dachtssaal (Hall of Devotion), male and female students, teachers, digni- 
taries, and paying community members with assigned seats mingled with- 
out distinction of sex. On the balcony, women and men, who were admit- 
ted without charge, sat separately. !? 

Thus, in Berlin, Hamburg, and Frankfurt, Jewish pedagogues, ideo- 
logues, rabbis, preachers, and lay leaders not only agitated for female syna- 
gogue attendance, but also created services that addressed and appealed to 
women. Statements, however, that these services attracted more women 
than unreformed worship did, deserve caution.'? Appraisals of the num- 
bers of women who attended synagogues before the rise of the new style of 
worship constitute no more than guesses and, in the eighteenth century, fe- 
male synagogue attendance may have been more common than is often as- 
sumed. In a significant departure from established customs, however, Jew- 
ish leaders invited unmarried women to attend services and emphasized the 
beneficial influence of synagogue devotion for young girls. Previously, 
mostly married women had taken up regular prayer practices. Yet nine- 
teenth-century Jewish pedagogues considered religious devotion an indis- 
pensable part of an education that promoted spiritual growth and cultural 
refinement and that led to true Bildung. Jewish educators concurred with 
their non-Jewish colleagues that girls needed to be carefully prepared for 
their future roles as mothers. Girls were therefore included in modern pro- 
grams of education and were encouraged to attend edifying worship ser- 
vices. The new emphasis on girls and women's presence at synagogue ser- 
vices was thus closely tied to pedagogical reform. 

Jewish reformers and educators had a particularly high opinion of ex- 
posing men and women to edifying talks in High German, and they stressed 
that above all, women and girls profited from well-phrased sermons and 
from uplifting educational speeches. Already in pre-modern Ashkenaz, 
women had been welcome in the synagogue when the rabbi would give one 
of his few derashot (traditional, hermeneutic sermons in Yiddish) or when 
itinerant preachers would visit. In fact, the custom of erecting a partition in 
the main hall of the sanctuary at the time of the sermon suggests that, for 
centuries, Jewish communities had regarded the presence of women during 
ethical or educational speeches as appropriate, or even desirable. Thus, di- 
recting didactic and moralizing talks toward a female as well as a male audi- 
ence did not represent a novelty in the nineteenth century. What changed, 
however, was the status that sermons came to possess in modern worship. 
Derashotor ethical talks had previously not formed an integral part of reg- 
ular worship, but had been an occasional though welcome addition ser- 
vices. Halakhically prescribed prayer and the reading and study of the 
Torah instead had defined the religious life in the synagogue, and women 
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In the nineteenth century, German Jews began to consider a weekly 
sermon an indispensable element of dignified, uplifting, and culturally re- 
fined worship. Reformers organized devotional meetings around edifying 
speeches. Sermons, along with choral singing, played a crucial role in the 
first modernized services.'4 Soon, sermons and other religious practices 
aiming at edification, moral elevation, and emotional stimulation gained 
unprecedented importance in the German synagogue, and addressed 
women as much as men. In nineteenth-century synagogues, the gender 
order within the culture of Jewish devotion changed as the aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual experience of the worshipper came to stand in the cen- 
ter of services, competing with halakhic notions of public prayer. The new 
character of Jewish worship brought women to the fore in the synagogue." 


THE NEW CHARACTER OF 
SYNAGOGUE DEVOTION 


When, in the second decade of the nineteenth century, German Jews 
began to transform their synagogue services in order to express bourgeois 
tastes and sensibilities, they often laid down guidelines for an improved 
worship in the form of synagogue ordinances. In 1810, the Jewish consis- 
tory of Westphalia, as a pioneer in issues of Jewish reform, appears to have 
issued the first Synagogenordnung (synagogue ordinance). In the ensuing 
decades, Jewish communities as well as state authorities published syna- 
gogue ordinances that introduced new priorities in Jewish worship. The 
synagogue ordinance of the Dukedom Anhalt-Bernburg from 1821 stated 
that a synagogue service had to consist in worshippers “expressing in com- 
munal devotion the pure sentiments of love, veneration, and gratitude to- 
ward the highest being in the most solemn manner and, while behaving 
quietly and calmly, not only showing feelings of reverence, but also awak- 
ening pious thoughts and sentiments through undisturbed attentiveness.”!° 
The ordinance thus stipulated that, dressed appropriately, the worshippers 
had to enter and leave the sanctuary quietly and to refrain from chatter and 
noise during the service. Synagogue ordinances such as the example from 
Anhalt-Bernburg regulated the behavior and the appearance of the wor- 
shippers; prescribed the garb and the functions of rabbis, cantors, and 
communal officials; and laid down the particulars of the service. 
Reform-minded Jewish leaders instituted changes into the liturgy, 
broke previously unquestioned halakhic norms, or otherwise violated time- 
honored principles of Jewish worship in the synagogue ordinances they de- 
vised. Yet the ordinances were not restricted to the Reform movement. Tra- 
ditionalist communities and modern Orthodox congregations also adopted 
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demand for greater decorum and for a dignified, aesthetically appealing 
service that conformed to the cultural sensibilities of cultivated and self-re- 
specting members of the German middle class formed a universal feature 
of all newly introduced ordinances. Whether or not German Jews had al- 
ready achieved economic upward mobility and regardless of their approach 
to ideological synagogue reform, worshippers began to express their alle- 
giance to the values of German middle-class culture in orderly and spiritu- 
ally uplifting synagogue services. 

In 1838, the synagogue ordinance of the Kingdom of Wurttemberg, 
issued by the Royal Israelite Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority under the 
leadership of Kirchenrat (ecclesiastical councilor) Rabbi Joseph Maier, or- 
dered the mostly rural Jewish communities of the state to deliver German- 
language sermons on Sabbath and holidays and to sing German hymns 
during services. The synagogue ordinance also made religious instruction 
for boys and girls obligatory. In an edict issued four years earlier, the state 
of Wurttemberg had decreed that Jews erect permanent pulpits in their 
synagogues, from which the rabbi or preacher could deliver his sermons, 
and that cantors and rabbis wear black robes during worship. Moreover, an 
academic degree henceforth formed the prerequisite for a rabbinical posi- 
tion in the state. A similar development took place in more urban Jewish 
communities, too. In Hamburg in 1821, four years after the most reform- 
oriented families in the city had founded the New Israelite Temple Associ- 
ation, the traditionalist but highly acculturated and university-trained 
young rabbi Isaac Bernays assumed the pulpit as rabbi of the Hamburg 
Jewish community. Like the preachers of the Hamburg Temple, Bernays 
donned the black garb of Christian clergy during services and gave regular 
German-language sermons in the communal synagogue. Similarly, the 
model modern Orthodox congregation in Frankfurt, the Jsraelitische Reli- 
gionsgesellschaft, introduced sermons and choral music into its services and 
embraced ideas of dignified and solemn proceedings. The synagogue ordi- 
nances that the Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft adopted in 1853 insisted on 
decorous behavior and barred worshippers from chanting along with the 
cantor or from correcting the errors of a Torah reader aloud. Subsequently, 
other Orthodox communities introduced highly formalized services with 
weekly or at least monthly sermons in High German and choir music. 
Congregants were expected to pray silently and to join the choir only at 
specifically designated parts of the liturgy.'* 

Synagogue worship in nineteenth-century Germany increasingly be- 
came a carefully orchestrated spectacle, which a well-dressed and well-be- 
haved audience attended in awe and in silence. The reading of the Torah 
and, other, synagogue honors remained male prerogatives, and technically 
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Hebrew. The new character of public worship, however, diminished the im- 
portance of the established practices of synagogue devotion, in which 


` women had held a marginal position. During much of the worship, now, 


both men and women played an equally passive role, while the rabbi or 
preacher, the cantor, and the choir performed the service. Worshippers 
sought edification, spiritual stimulation, and moral elevation by listening 
quietly to uplifting sermons and by enjoying the beautiful voices of a care- 
fully trained chorus. In fact, in addition to changes in style, decorum, and 
aesthetics, the most common innovations in German synagogues in the first 
half of the nineteenth century consisted in the introduction of sermons and 
choirs as well as confirmation ceremonies. Every Jewish community that 
adopted contemporary ideas of religiosity attempted to improve its worship 
by offering regular modern-style sermons. Thus, even in the province of 
Posen, where Jewish life in many respects still bore the traits of its Polish 
past and of an East European setting, a significant number of Jewish com- 
munities had introduced sermons in the German language by 1848.” 

Rabbis and preachers directed their sermons to the entire community, 
and men as well as women appreciated well-phrased homiletics. Rabbi 
Ludwig Philippson, founder and editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums, reported that already in the early days of German preaching in 
Dessau, Joseph Wolf’s sermons had enjoyed wide popularity and that 
young female worshippers in particular had crowded the galleries. Con- 
temporaries and scholars have often mentioned German-language sermons 
and female audiences in one breath. Yet some Jewish men too began to 
consider the sermon the main attraction of a synagogue service. A report in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, for example, claimed that in the 
Hamburg Temple, many worshippers only came to hear the sermon and 
left soon after the preacher had finished.” In a similar vein, Louis Lesser, a 
young man from a respectable though not wealthy Jewish family in Dres- 
den, recorded his occasional synagogue visits in his diary. He attended ser- 
vices primarily on high holidays and, as many women may: have done, 
when the rabbi delivered a sermon.” While some men still took the re- 
sponsibility to engage in halakhically prescribed prayer seriously, others 
mostly expected services to provide edification and moral inspiration 
through sermons and choir music. The latter had relinquished as 
that had distinguished them from women. 

It was men only who played the active roles of rabbis, preachers, and‘ 
cantors, delivering sermons and leading the congregation in prayer. Yet in 
some communities, synagogue choirs admitted girls or women, thereby of- 
fering women an unprecedented public role in Jewish worship. By mid- 
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formed in the choir when the Jewish community inaugurated its syna- 
gogue.” In Neuwied, Rhineland, the director of the synagogue choir peti- 
tioned the community board in 1850 for permission to train girls to sing 
during services. The choir continuously lost voices, he lamented, when boys 
could no longer perform as sopranos. The Jewish community of Neuwied 
granted his request and soon girls as well as women participated in the syn- 
agogue choir, Particularly in smaller communities, the desire to have a large, 
multi-voiced choir despite the scarcity of available singers may have con- 
tributed to the integration of girls and women into choirs, overruling ha- 
lakhic concerns. 

The new cantor of Neuwied, A. Rosenfeld, agreed with his predecessor 
that training children for the synagogue choir served to enhance the aes- 
thetic quality of the service. Yet in a letter to the community board from 
1868, he added that in a time in which religious apathy grew and many 
children failed to attend public worship services, participation in a syna- 
gogue choir also offered a formidable means of inspiring love for religion 
in the young and of drawing them into the synagogue. In fact, Rosenfeld 
claimed, the boys and girls in his choir “joyously rushed with their prayer 
books” to services and also showed greater interest for religious matters in 
school than before they joined the chorus.”4 For a pedagogue like Rosen- 
feld, a children’s synagogue choir fulfilled an important educational pur- 
pose, binding the young generation to Judaism by assigning them an active 
role in a dignified and appealing synagogue service. In the eyes of contem- 
poraries, awakening and promoting the religious sentiments of girls was as 
urgent an issue as was leading boys toward the synagogue. In Neuwied, 
practical considerations as well as the wish to strengthen the commitment 
of the next generation to the Jewish religion and to public worship led to 
the participation of girls in the choir, and the decision seems to have 
aroused no controversy. 

It is still difficult to assess how widespread mixed synagogue choirs were 
by the second half of the nineteenth century. Different from their contem- 
poraries in North America, German Jews did not engage in lively debate 
on women’s voices in public worship. In America as well as in Germany, 
however, aesthetic considerations and the desire to create decorous and 
solemn worship services played a key role in introducing choirs into the 
synagogue. Yet one of the European synagogues that enjoyed great fame 
and repute for the high standards of its choral music possessed an all-male 
choir: the Vienna temple, where Salomon Sulzer created his own, widely 
celebrated style of liturgical music. Likewise, the Berlin choir master and 
composer of synagogue music Louis Lewandowski apparently did not in- 
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Large Reform synagogues had no lack of male voices. They also may 
have considered an exclusively male choir more prestigious, and further- 
more offered the girls of their communities other forms of inclusion such 
as courses of religious instruction and confirmation ceremonies. 

Modern Orthodox congregations, too, abstained from including wom- 
en’s voices in synagogue choirs. Moreover, Orthodox synagogue music re- 
mained simpler than Lewandowski’s or Sulzer’s compositions. Insisting that 
choral singing should not entirely displace active prayer, Orthodox leaders 
expected congregants to join the choir at designated passages. Even though 
Orthodox Jews aspired to adapt public worship to the tastes and norms of 
German middle-class culture as their Reform contemporaries did, in mod- 
ern Orthodox synagogues, choral music played a less prominent role than 
was the case in other modernized services. Comparatively, therefore, mod- 
ern Orthodox worship retained more of a distinction between male and 
female worshippers. In adherence to the principles of rabbinic Judaism, 
modern Orthodoxy continued to emphasize the halakhic obligation of 
Jewish men to recite the established canon of Hebrew prayers, while wom- 
en's devotion did not possess the same status. Even so, in modern Orthodox 
synagogues, nineteenth-century ideas of religiosity and decorous proceed- 
ings challenged the previously supreme role of men’s active prayer. At least 
during some of the service, male and female worshippers either listened 
quietly, prayed in silence, or engaged in private meditation.” The prolifer- 
ation of choral music contributed to this development, in which the gap 
between men’s and women's roles in the synagogue narrowed. The erosion 
of the gender hierarchy in Jewish worship was even more distinct when 
girls or women joined the choirs or when Jewish communities introduced 
confirmation ceremonies for boys and girls in addition to or instead of Bar 
Mitzvah celebrations. 


‘BAR MITZVAH AND 
CONFIRMATION CEREMONIES 


Bar mitzvah means literally son of commandment, and the term refers to the 
coming of age of the thirteen-year-old Jewish male. A bar mitzvah assumes 
full responsibility for all the ritual obligations to which Halakhah binds a 
Jewish man. As a bar mitzvah, he can be called to publicly read from the 
Torah scroll during the synagogue service. In many Jewish communities in 
nineteenth-century Germany, when a Jewish boy received this honor for 
the first time in his life, the event was accompanied by a celebration, mark- 
ing the access of the Jewish male to the Torah. From then on, as a formally 
Sander, penjami tt anc nd Shenae ew, he had the right and the duty to pursue the study 
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For Jewish men at the time, however, the privilege and the responsibil- 
ity of studying the Talmud ceased to be the ultimate object of their pride 
and their desire. In pre-modern times, religious study had certainly not 
constituted the single most important focus in the life of every Jewish man, 
but until the nineteenth century, all Jews everywhere had shared the high 
esteem for rabbinic learning and had taken the observance of ritual laws for 
granted. Yet among nineteenth-century German Jews halakhic observance 
declined and, since the Haskalah, Torah study and rabbinic learning had 
begun to lose its pre-eminent status. In the course of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the yeshivot or Talmud academies (the traditional in- 
stitutions of higher Jewish learning), closed down and Jewish elementary 
schooling underwent a dramatic transformation. Unprecedented in Jewish 
history, students received a secular education in Jewish schools. The curric- 
ula of the schools featured new subjects such as biblical history and Reli- 
gionsunterricht (religious instruction), while established modes of Jewish 
learning were neglected. In fact, in many modernized Jewish schools, Tal- 
mud study ceased altogether. Reformers aimed to integrate German Jewry 
into civil society and transformed Judaism into a religion that would allow 
Jews to be Germans of the Jewish faith among other Germans of Christian 
creed. Thus, they reconceptualized Jewish education according to the 
Christian model. The Bible rather than the Talmud, in their view, provided 
the moral and religious teachings that Jewish children needed in order to 
become useful and culturally refined members of German society. Jewish 
educators created an entire body of new, German-language textbooks and 
catechisms, and attempted to teach Jewish religion in a systematic and en- 
lightened manner.” 

Jewish communities also began to embrace the Protestant institution of 
the confirmation ceremony. Though confirmations never completely re- 
placed Bar Mitzvah celebrations, German Jews came to widely accept the 
confirmation as a Jewish custom. In addition to or instead of the more 
time-honored Bar Mitzvah rite, by mid-nineteenth century, confirmation 
ceremonies formed an important feature in the religious lives of German- 
Jewish communities. 

The first Jewish confirmation ceremony appears to have taken place in 
1803, in Dessau, when the rabbi and teacher at the Jewish Free School con- 
firmed a boy in a private home as the adolescent reached his thirteenth 
birthday. Subsequently, the Jewish Free School in Wolfenbüttel introduced 
the rite and in 1807, Leopold Zunz, who was to become one of the found- 
ers of Wissenschaft des Judentums, recited a confession of faith at his confir- 
mation at the Wolfenbiittel school. Two years later, when the Jewish con- 
sistory of ar constituted itself, one of its first orders stated that the 
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Jewish leaders in Westphalia planned to include girls in the new programs 
of religious instruction as well as in the confirmation celebrations. Yet in 
the Kingdom of Westphalia, only boys seem to have been confirmed, since 
the practice of the ceremonies did not spread beyond modern Jewish boys’ 
schools. In fact, reports from the Cassel school in Westphalia provide the 
first full account of a Jewish confirmation ceremony. The ceremony took 
place in 1810 in the school’s synagogue during Sabbath services. It began 
after the Torah reading with a talk by Jeremiah Heinemann, in which he 
expounded on the purpose of a confirmation. Then the boy who was being 
confirmed “solemnly reported on the principal truths of religion,” pledg- 
ing to faithfully observe his religious and civil obligations. Finally, the boy 
received a blessing from the rabbi.” 

In the ensuing decades, Jewish communities throughout Germany and 
Central Europe introduced confirmations. The ceremonies became more 
elaborate but continued to follow the structure of the celebration in Cassel. 
In 1844, according to Leopold Zunz, a confirmation ceremony typically re- 
tained the same general order. The ceremony included singing, communal 
prayer, a talk by the teacher, the examination of the youth, the teacher's ad- 
dress reminding students and parents of their religious and ethical duties, 
the prayer and profession of faith of the students, the blessing of the young 
by the rabbi, another communal prayer, and singing as conclusion.” By the 
mid-nineteenth century, it was no longer individual boys who were con- 
firmed when they reached the age of thirteen. Rather, confirmation cere- 
monies had become graduation exercises from modern courses of religious 
instruction, roughly corresponding to the time of the children’s thirteenth 
birthday.3! Moreover, confirmations now included well-rehearsed public 
examinations of students. In the style of Christian catechisms, pupils dem- 
onstrated their familiarity with the moral principles and religious tenets of 
Judaism. 

The Protestant model, however, according to which the adult Christian 
became a full member of the Church in the confirmation ceremony, 
proved problematic for German Jews. Critics argued that Jews were born 
into Judaism, with even circumcision marking rather than establishing a 
Jew’s religious affiliation. In the same vein, a confession of faith did not 
possess the status it held in Christianity. Thus, contemporaries tended to 
consider the confirmation ceremony a solemn celebration confirming the 
boys’ and girls’ inclusion in the Jewish community, in which the young 
pledged their loyalty to the Jewish religion. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
when Jewish leaders detected a decline of religious commitment among 
German Jewry, a ceremony impressing the love for Judaism on the young 
generation appeared essential to many. The reformer Salomon Herxheimer, 
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that many communities did not observe Bar Mitzvah ceremonies appropri- 
ately, and that the Bar Mitzvah failed to address girls. Jewish ideologues, 
pedagogues, preachers, and rabbis propagating religious instruction for 
girls also insisted on confirming girls.” 

The first confirmation of Jewish girls seems to have been celebrated in 
1814 in Berlin, in the private Jewish girls’ school of Moses Hirsch Bock, a 
teacher and radical reformer from Posen. Likewise in Berlin, Eduard Kley 
conducted a confirmation of two girls in the Beer temple in 1817, in a 
moving ceremony that Sulamith hailed as an event of outstanding historical 
importance. By March 1818, Kley had confirmed another five girls and five 
boys in the Hamburg Temple, after he became the director of the Jewish 
Free School in Hamburg as well as preacher at the temple.® In Berlin and 
Hamburg, confirmation ceremonies had thus not only begun to include 
girls, but also had moved from schools into synagogues. Other Jewish com- 
munities soon followed this trend, as the institution of the confirmation cer- 
emony took hold among German Jewry. Around 1818, only boys appear to 
have been confirmed in small communities such as Strelitz, north of Berlin, 
and in Uehlfeld near Ansbach in Bavaria. However, confirmations that took 
place from 1828 on at the Frankfurt Philanthropin from their inception in- 
volved both sexes, and the Jews of Neukirchen in Westphalia and of Lands- 
berg in East Prussia already were confirming girls in the synagogue in the 
1820s. In Dessau, boys celebrated their confirmations from 1821 on in the 
synagogue, and in the 1830s, David Fränkel confirmed boys and girls to- 
gether in the main synagogue. Subsequently, Jewish communities such as 
Bamberg, Brunswick, Bernburg, Heidelberg, Offenbach, and Munich be- 
gan to hold confirmation ceremonies for boys and girls, some of which 
took place in the synagogue. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, Jewish confirmation cere- 
monies for both sexes were a common feature in many Jewish communities 
throughout Germany. The Berlin Reform congregation alone confirmed 
three hundred boys and girls in the decade between 1847 and 1857. While 
this congregation stood at the forefront of the German Reform movement, 
even traditionalist rabbis at times conducted such ceremonies for boys and 
girls as well. Rabbi Samuel Levi Eger, chief rabbi of Brunswick was an ac- 
complished Talmudist. Contemporaries knew him to be critical of tamper- 
ing with established customs, but from 1831 on, he confirmed boys and 
girls in the synagogue.*> Modern Orthodoxy, as it emerged in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, rejected the institution of confirmations. Yet be- 
yond this small segment of German Jewry, confirmation ceremonies appear 
to have won broad acceptance. When in 1868 the Jewish community of 
Kattowitz in Silesia wrote to rabbis throughout Germany and inquired 
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towitz Jewry received overwhelmingly positive answers. Some of the almost 
twenty rabbis from nearby Beuthen, Bielitz, Ratibor, and Rybnik and from 
Jewish communities further west such as Berlin, Bonn, Dresden, Frankfurt, 
Hanover, Prague, and Stockholm, expressed concern about the originally 
Christian character of the ceremony and hesitated to hold girls’ confirma- 
tion in the synagogue. Most, however, declared that confirming for girls 
was not only permissible, but also highly advisable. 

Like many of his colleagues, Rabbi Daniel Fraenkel of Rybnik, for in- 
stance, argued that materialism and nihilism were threatening to destroy 
the Jewish home. According to Fraenkel, who seems to have studied in 
Berlin, modern religious instruction for boys and girls and confirmation 
ceremonies formed important means to strengthen the faith of the youth 
and to save Judaism. In his letter to the Jews of Kattowitz, Fraenkel stated 
that 


religious instruction has become a necessity for girls as much as for boys. In- 
deed, in regard to their future profession as mothers and educators, I con- 
sider it [the religious education of girls] as even more urgent, since it de- 
pends on them [the women] whether the house of the Israelite can be 
regarded as truly Jewish.’ 


Modern Jewry, according to Fraenkel, could not afford to celebrate only 
Bar Mitzvah rituals for boys. Nevertheless, Fraenkel conceded, some of his 
contemporaries might object to a celebration in the synagogue in which 
women entered the part of the sanctuary reserved for men, and in which 
girls sang publicly. Fraenkel himself opposed females singing in the syna- 
gogue, but endorsed girls standing in front of the Ark during the confir- 
mation ceremony, as long as the sexes remained apart and observed the 
rules “of morality and propriety.”2” 

The religious sensibilities of German Jews and the halakhic decisions of 
their rabbis thus varied. Some communities eschewed girls’ singing in the 
sanctuary or continued to hold girls’ confirmation ceremonies in the school 
rather than in the synagogue. Evidently however, other communities had 
mixed choirs and held confirmation ceremonies for girls in the synagogue. 
Radical Reformers, such as Abraham Geiger, even believed that confirma- 
tions should ultimately replace the “Bar Mitzvah foolishness [Ad/fanzerez].”* 
On the opposite side of the spectrum, however, modern Orthodox congre- 
gations refused to introduce confirmations and held only Bar Mitzvah cel- 
ebrations, and in many Jewish communities, boys celebrated a Bar Mitzvah 
as well asa confirmation. 39 Overall, confirmation ceremonies had gained 
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Girls participated in confirmation ceremonies because as future moth- 
ers and the alleged mainstay of Jewish religiosity, they were included in the 
programs of modern religious education, from which students of both sex- 
es generally graduated in such ceremonies. These courses of modern reli- 
gious education focused on the moral teachings of Judaism, on the princi- 
ples of the Jewish religion, and on biblical history rather than consisting of 
Talmud study. Accordingly, the examination during the confirmation cere- 
mony, the addresses of the teachers and rabbis, and the confession of faith 
of the students stressed the moral and religious values and the tenets of Ju- 
daism. 

The reading of the Torah and the relationship of the Jewish man to ha- 
lakhic observance, conversely, defined the Bar Mitzvah ceremony. The Bar 
Mitzvah stood for the culture of rabbinic Judaism from which women re- 
mained excluded. Yet the shift from the Bar Mitzvah to the confirmation 
ceremony exemplifies the transformation from this age-old exclusivist male 
Judaism to a new culture of Jewish religiosity that addressed both sexes and 
included women. The transition from Bar Mitzvah rituals to confirmation 
ceremonies challenged the established gender hierarchy in the Jewish cul- 
ture of worship. Previously only boys and men had been able to receive 
honors in the synagogue, and only they could approach the Ark with the 
Torah scroll. Now girls along with boys stood in front of a congregation, 
declared their allegiance to Judaism, received a blessing from the rabbi, and 
were publicly acknowledged as members of the Jewish community. In con- 
firmation ceremonies, young women experienced a previously unknown 
degree of public validation, respect, and inclusion in the synagogue. 


WOMEN’S SPACE IN 
THE SYNAGOGUE 


The greater integration that women enjoyed in Jewish worship in nine- 
teenth-century Germany also expressed itself in the architectural design of 
synagogues. In the early decades of the nineteenth century in the historical 
synagogue of Worms, Jewish women still occupied a separate women’s 
prayer room, a Weiberschule dating from the thirteenth century. In Worms, 
the women’s annex consisted of a room on the same floor as the main hall, 
connected to it by small windows. In 1841, the Jewish community peti- 
tioned the government to allow structural changes in the main sanctuary in 
order to improve the decorum during worship and to create a more appro- 
priate setting for the preacher to deliver his sermon. The authorities 
granted the permission but decreed that the community also was to open 
ween the main hall and the women’s 
shed’ thatthe voice of the preacher 
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ought to be heard comfortably there [in the women’s section], too.”* The 
community did as the government ordered and decided to put doors with 
grates into the arches. However, the rabbi of Worms, fifty-six-year-old 
Jakob Bamberger, complained that the grating was too wide and was offen- 
sive to the religious sensibilities of pious Jews. In fact, still devoted to 
studying the Talmud rather than committed to modern forms of education 
and of religiosity, Bamberger mistrusted many of the innovations that his 
contemporaries introduced. He had previously attempted to prevent 
preachers from giving weekly edifying talks in the Worms synagogue, and 
now Bamberger claimed that curtains were needed to cover the new doors 
to the women’s section. The community board replied that its budget did 
not allow for curtains, but that any community member was free to con- 
tribute fitting blinds of green silk. Nobody provided curtains and the issue 
was dropped. Finally, in 1847, the Jewish community of Worms removed 
the doors between the main floor and the women's section, and through 
the open arches, the women could freely observe the service in the main 
sanctuary.® 

In Worms, the government of Hesse and the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity seem to have concurred that women should be more integrated in 
the service, while a traditionalist rabbi disapproved.*? Apparently, more se- 
rious conflicts were the exceptions; in general, Jewish communities lowered 
the balustrades of women’s balconies and removed the lattice in front of 
them in a process that generated little controversy. Yet the pace of these 
changes varied, and even within the same community individual syna- 
gogues would take different approaches to the issue of women’s seating. In 
Hamburg, the Reform Temple pioneered early in the century in offering 
women a free view of the men’s section. The communal synagogue in the 
Hamburg district of Wandsbek, on the other hand, installed an open, 
wooden railing at its women’s gallery only in 1874, when it also enlarged 
the balcony. After the expansion, this gallery had more room for women to 
sit than for men on the main floor. Another synagogue in Hamburg catered 
only to men and did not have any balcony or women’s section at all, and a 
fourth one retained a women’s gallery with close-meshed latticework into 
the twentieth century. 

In Christian churches in nineteenth-century Germany, seating arrange- 
ments were uncontested, as men and women consistently occupied separate 
sections of the same floor. Yet in a development that brought women to the 
fore particularly in Protestant churches, the number of female worshippers 
came to exceed that of their male contemporaries. Already in the late eigh- 
teenth cently, women had attended Protestant church services more reg- 
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female. In the 1870s in Leipzig, for instance, a Church official reported that 
men represented only one out of three or four worshippers. Catholic men 
withdrew from the public rites of the Church to a lesser extent than their 
Protestant counterparts. However, scholars agree that the patterns of male 
and female church attendance attested to a feminization of religion in the 
nineteenth century. The formal and dogmatic Christianity of earlier cen- 
turies had been transformed into a religiosity in which contemporaries be- 
lieved women to excel, and which many women embraced.“ As part of 
their particular commitment to religious and moral values, Christian 
women showed a greater commitment to the Church and distinguished 
themselves by attending church services more frequently than men. 

A related development took place in German Jewish communities. Yet 
in the synagogue, female worshippers appeared generally not to have out- 
numbered their male counterparts. In the course of the nineteenth century, 
communities lowered the balustrades of women’s balconies in their syna- 
gogues and removed partitions from women’s annexes, but the ratio of 
men’s and women's seats in synagogues around the turn of the twentieth 
century does not significantly differ from, for example, that of the Ham- 
burg Reform Temple.* In fact, as late as in the 1920s, 48 percent of the 
male and 26 percent of the female community members in Hamburg were 
said to have attended High Holiday services. These numbers indicate that 
synagogue attendance as such had fallen to a relatively low level. Many Jew- 
ish men had indeed abandoned practices of daily prayer decades earlier. In 
northern German Friedrichstadt in 1820, the community board bemoaned 
that on weekday mornings and evenings fewer than the required ten men 
appeared for public worship, even though sixty families lived near the syn- 
agogue. In Cologne, a contemporary noted in 1849 that only one-third of 
the Jewish population of two hundred families attended synagogues at all, 
and that most Jews kept their shops and offices open on Sabbath. Occa- 
sionally we also hear that women attended Sabbath services, in particular 
attracted by sermons, while men pursued business.“ A lawyer from Berlin, 
for instance, recalled that in his childhood in the 1860s, “my grandmother 
went regularly [to services], my mother as often as taking care of the little 
ones permitted, and the men of the family on the main holy days.”*” 

Though it remains difficult to gauge the overall ratio of male and fe- 
male synagogue attendance throughout the nineteenth century, women 
undoubtedly maintained a consistent presence in public worship. In a let- 
ter to her husband, Vogel Weil in Otterstadt near Speyer reported in the 
1810s to have been at holiday services. In 1844, when rabbis, preachers, 
and educators had begun to laud the beneficial influences of synagogue de- 
votion for women and girls, a discontented husband listed synagogue at- 
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wife.” In a similar vein, an obituary from 1867 praised the deceased for fre- 
quently attending services, and memoirs from the late nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries often described mothers and grandmothers as de- 
voted synagogue-goers. The elderly Pauline Wengeroff, from a German- 
speaking and highly acculturated household in Lithuania, nostalgically re- 
membered her mother getting up early for public worship on the Jewish 
New Year, and for attending services Friday evenings. Likewise, Adolf Kur- 
rein, who had been born in Moravia in 1848 and later served as a liberal 
rabbi in St. Pölten, Linz, and other communities of the Austrian monar- 
chy, exalted his mother as a model of female piety. In his childhood, Kur- 
rein recalled, his widowed and hardworking mother observed the Sabbath 
as a “true, veritable, old-Jewish day of rest,” which included attending syn- 
agogue services.” 

We owe depictions of female synagogue devotion in the middle of the 
nineteenth century to journalists and writers such as Dora Lehmann, 
member of a well-respected Jewish family in Hamburg, and Rosalie Perles, 
who lived in Munich and was married to Joseph Perles, the rabbi, graduate 
of the Jüdisch-theologisches Seminar in Breslau, and scholar. In her mem- 
oirs, Lehmann recounted that women appeared every morning in the Or- 
thodox synagogue of Altona earlier than the men did, and that many still 
attended Sabbath and holiday services at an advanced age. When she had 
been a young girl, Lehmann claimed, the women’s section of the syna- 
gogue buzzed with playing children and with women who chatted while 
Jacob Ettlinger preached in the main sanctuary. Likewise describing old- 
fashioned patterns of female synagogue attendance, Perles recalled that her 
grandmother used to frequent the so-called “old synagogue” in Posen, 
where she perched in front of one of the few holes in the wall that con- 
nected the women’s section with the men’s prayer room. There, she piously 
recited her prayers and listened with rapt attention to the cantor and to the 
men chanting the Torah portion. Only when a newly wed woman attended 
services for the first time did grandmother Perles give up her accustomed 
seat for the day.>! 

Authors such as Perles, Kurrein, Lehmann, and Wengeroff describe 
Jewish women who attended public worship in the beginning and the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century as paradigms of traditional piety. Their ac- 
counts attest to the desire of German Jews in the late nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries for a religious faithfulness and a heartfelt religiosity that 
they diagnosed as being in danger if not lost in their days. The authors of 
memoirs often locate a pure and sincere devotion in an idealized past and 
identified their mothers and grandmothers as its carriers. The reports thus 
press contemporary ideas on women's privileged access to religious sensi- 
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be cautious to conclude from them that Jewish women in mid-nineteenth- 
century Germany unambiguously embraced pre-modern forms of religios- 
ity. Yet the recollections confirm that women attended services, and despite 
their ideological preconceptions, the narratives describe patterns of female 
piety with some complexity. Rosalie Perles, for instance, depicts her grand- 
mother in a synagogue with a pre-modern seating arrangement, while she 
stresses that the old woman had a particular liking for the German-lan- 
guage sermons that preacher Salomon Pleßner occasionally gave. In a sim- 
ilar vein, though in a less romanticizing tone, Jenny Weinberg, who had 
been born into a well-to-do Berlin family in 1822, remembered in her 
memoirs that in the mid-nineteenth century, fashionably dressed Jewish 
women flocked to hear the German sermons “of the famous preacher Dr. 
Sachs” in the Heidereutergasse Synagogue, where female worshippers sat 
behind a golden lattice. 

Memoirs also indicate that in the mid-nineteenth century in at least 
some families, girls remained at home when their parents attended services. 
Clara Geissmar, born in 1844 into an observant family in the small com- 
munity of Eppingen in Baden, thus reported that in her childhood, un- 
married women prayed exclusively at home. Geissmar only went to syna- 
gogue in order to pick up her mother from services. Lena Kahn, likewise 
having grown up in a small German town in the same period, recalled 
being allowed into the synagogue for the blowing of the shofar (ram's horn) 
on the High Holidays as an exceptional and moving event. An article in the 
periodical Der Israelitische Volkslehrer from 1853 described the same state of 
affairs in Kurhessen at the time, deploring that unmarried women were still 
excluded from the benefits of synagogue devotion.* 

Jewish leaders had begun to advocate synagogue attendance for women 
decades earlier, and the inclusion of female youth in the synagogue was 
often associated with progress and with modern-style worship. Accordingly, 
Esther Calvary, the daughter of the university-trained Esriel Hildesheimer 
(he later served as rabbi of the modern Orthodox congregation Adass Israel 
in Berlin), accompanied her mother to the synagogue in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In fact, by the second half of the century, unmarried 
women and girls may have been more likely to attend synagogue services 
than their peers in previous decades, provided that their families took in- 
terest in religious worship at all. Scholars, however, have suggested that 
women’s synagogue attendance increased overall, that German-language 
sermons in modern Orthodox services attracted more women, and that 
women preferred modernized services in synagogues such as the Hamburg 
Temple, while they spurned established synagogues.*4 Yet any increase in 
the numbers of female synagogue worshippers or in the frequency of their 
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Modernizers claimed that order and decorum, choirs and sermons, and 
an aesthetically appealing and edifying character of worship services drew 
women into synagogues, and some Jewish women indeed expressed in- 
terest in services that conformed to bourgeois notions of enlightened 
worship. Minna Diamant, a young woman who commonly attended the 
synagogue in Pressburg, described her enchantment when she visited the 
reformed temple of Vienna in 1833. Diamant, whose parents were com- 
mitted to a bourgeois lifestyle though they lived in modest circumstances, 
was thoroughly moved by the beautiful building and the “festive cere- 
monies” in the Viennese synagogue. She praised the “instructive and edify- 
ing” sermon, and admired the choral music whose tunes, according to her, 
uplifted the heart and inspired genuine piety. “Only in such a place one 
could engage in true devotion,” Diamant declared.® 

In Frankfurt, Rabbi Leopold Stein claimed, Jewish women also loved 
decorous, dignified, and spiritually stimulating worship, and had success- 
fully agitated for a reconstruction of the communal synagogue to house 
more tasteful services. Likewise, Therese Gumpel, born in Brunswick in 
1817 into a large Jewish family, prized modernized services. “In the House 
of the Lord” she prayed with great devotion, and reported in letters to her 
fiancé enthusiastically and in great detail on the sermons delivered by 
preachers such as Gotthold Salomon.** Moreover, as a spectator with her 
mother, she attended the first rabbinical conference, which took place in 
her hometown in 1844. Gumpel found the concluding speech of Kirchen- 
rat (ecclesiastical councilor) Joseph Maier very much to her liking. 

When Emma Isler, activist in the kindergarten movement and wife of 
the director of the public library in Hamburg, visited Berlin in the winter 
of 1845/1846, she too took interest in the Reform initiatives in the city. 
Isler discussed the future of Judaism and of the Reform movement with 
the scholar Leopold Zunz, attended the lectures of reformers Michael 
Sachs and Sigismund Stern, and questioned Stern on his campaign for 
Sunday rather than Sabbath worship services in the newly founded Associ- 
ation for Reform in Judaism. Emma Isler wrote her husband, Meyer Isler, 
about these conversations, and toward him expressed skepticism about the 
Reform movement in Berlin. Stern’s vision of a reformed Jewish religion 
appeared to her to be neither Judaism nor Christianity. “I am sorry,” Isler 
admitted, “that I can’t refrain from having my doubts about these efforts, 
whose success is so infinitely desirable to me.”5” Emma Isler and Therese 
Gumpel thus showed concern and excitement for synagogue reform, for 
German-language sermons, and for modern, edifying worship services. 

Women occasionally also actively advocated and defended innovations, 
as they did in Mannheim in 1855 and Vienna in 1876. In the 1850s, the 
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conflict with the Jewish Oberrat (Supreme Council) of Baden about the re- 
forms that Mannheim Jewry had carried out in public worship. In particu- 
lar, the Oberrat objected to the prayer book that the rabbi had published 
for use in the communal synagogue. In the text, Prager had removed He- 
brew prayers and replaced some of them with German-language devotions. 
When the Oberrat threatened to dismiss Prager from his position, the Jews 
of Mannheim came to his defense. A group of men and a group of women 
each submitted a petition on behalf of their rabbi. In their petition, the 
women expressed gratitude for living in an era in which they could worship 
God with dignity and were no longer excluded, rejected, and silenced. A re- 
gression to previous conditions, they claimed, would deprive them of “the - 
just gained and already so much cherished good of religious edification.”°® 
They stressed that, in particular, reinstating the blessing in which men 
thanked the Creator for not being a woman would hurt them deeply. In 
Mannheim, Jewish women supported and defended the synagogue reforms 
that the male leaders of their community had introduced. 

More than twenty years later, a group of women in Vienna likewise 
spoke out for reformed worship. This time, women, apparently on their 
own initiative, agitated for having previously instituted reforms carried fur- 
ther. Thirty-three women, most of them unmarried, petitioned the com- 
munity board to introduce more German prayers into a service already 
largely conducted in German. Additional prayers in that language, they ar- 
gued, would lead to “a much more numerous and fervent participation of 
the women” in public worship. However, when communal rabbi Moritz 
Giidemann was consulted about the issue, he objected that women already 
attended the Vienna Reform temple in great numbers. It was rather men, 
Giidemann stated, who did not appear at services, including “those [men] 
who admittedly . . . know Hebrew.” Thus in Vienna at the time, women 
frequented the temple regularly, while men’s synagogue attendance ap- 
peared precarious. 

In public statements and private letters, Jewish women in the middle of 
the nineteenth century expressed their liking of modernized synagogue ser- 
vices. Conversely, the authors of memoirs tended to describe their mothers 
and grandmothers, also living in the middle of the nineteenth century, as 
deeply attached to unreformed modes of worship. Nostalgia undoubtedly 
colored these accounts. Yet it is not unlikely that up to the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the synagogue attendance of elderly women in par- 
ticular followed established patterns of female piety rather than reform im- 
pulses. After all, women had attended synagogues in highly segregated set- 
tings throughout the early modern period in numbers that may have been 
as significant as those of the female worshippers of the nineteenth century. 
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nineteenth-century Germany clearly appreciated or even treasured ser- 
mons, choral music, and beautiful, uplifting services, and at times de- 
manded and defended synagogue reforms. Women who desired inclusion 
into a modernized Jewish worship profited from lower balustrades on 
women's galleries, from the removal of partitions between men’s and wom- 
en's sections, and from institutions such as mixed choirs and confirmation 
ceremonies. Women approved of these innovations and occasionally sup- 
ported them. However, their activities do not appear to have formed the 
driving force behind the development that led to more equality between 
the sexes in Jewish worship. The greater integration of women in German 
synagogues was most of all an expression and a consequence of the trans- 
formation of the character of Jewish worship and of the reconfiguration of 
the gender order in synagogue culture that went hand in hand with this 
transformation. 


In nineteenth-century synagogue worship, the uncontested core and 
essence of a synagogue service no longer consisted in men performing the 
ritual obligation of reciting halakhically ordained Hebrew prayers and pub- 
licly reading from the Torah. Other religious practices from which women 
were not excluded had come to the fore. In his article, “The Principles of 
Rabbinic Worship and its Relationship to the Religious Consciousness of 
the Present,” Reform rabbi Samuel Holdheim referred in 1846 to this shift 
in the culture of Jewish worship when he declared that the obligation of 
devotion (Andacht) had replaced the halakhic obligation of prayer. As he 
argued in his essay on women’s position in rabbinic Judaism (published in 
the same year), Holdheim claimed that the modern “religious conscious- 
ness,” which went hand in hand with a high regard for female religiosity, 
had made Halakhah obsolete. According to Holdheim, women had been 
excluded from public worship in ancient Israel because the Israelite religion 
had had a political character. The male gender, the independent status of 
an individual, and majority in age had formed the prerequisites for Cultus- 
fähigkeit (eligibility to worship) in the Jerusalem Temple, and women 
could not fulfill sacrificial, priestly, and political functions. After the de- 
struction of the Temple, prayer worship took the place of Temple worship, 
but, Holdheim explained, women’s status remained marginal, as a minyan 
continued to represented the Jewish nation. In the nineteenth century, 
however, religion no longer had political implications. Moreover, according 
to Holdheim the character of worship had changed. Animal sacrifice in the 
Temple and prayer in rabbinic Judaism had been symbolic, external acts 

“accompanied by devotion.”*! Their value and power lay i in the meaning of 
the acts themselves and in what they represented, not in the intent and in 
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that had originated in national and political Temple worship, Holdheim de- 


clared, stood in glaring contradiction to the “modern religious conscious- 
ness.”® In the nineteenth century, the desire for “pious sentiments” brought 
worshippers together. They congregated as equals, without consideration 
of their position and rank in modern, civil society. Devotion formed the 
substance and the purpose of contemporary synagogue worship, and wom- 
en had become full-fledged members of a redefined community of wor- 
shippers. 

In his article, as well as in his essay on women’s status in Judaism, 
Holdheim refused to amend Jewish law and instead categorically rejected 
Halakhah. With his radical position, he isolated himself even within the 
Reform movement.“ Yet by claiming that modern Judaism constituted a 
cultural reference system of its own that took precedence over halakhic Ju- 
daism without necessitating a reform of Jewish law, Holdheim described 
the character of the modernization of Jewish culture in nineteenth-century 
Germany succinctly. German Jews did not revise the structure of what had 
constituted communal worship since antiquity. Men remained bound to 
recite standardized, Hebrew prayer in a minyan, and the public reading of 
the Torah invariably stood at the center of a synagogue service. Neverthe- 
less, the modern “religious consciousness,” as Holdheim phrased it, gave 
rise to a culture of devotion that overshadowed halakhically defined wor- 
ship. The subjective experience of the worshipper gained extraordinary im- 
portance. Even a scholar such as Heinrich Graetz, fully committed to the 
observance of ritual law and a member of the faculty at the Jüdisch-theo- 
logisches Seminar in Breslau, described in his diary the emotional release 
and spiritual experience that he sought and found in communal prayer. In 
nineteenth-century bourgeois culture in Germany, the worshipper ex- 
pected to be moved, edified, and morally uplifted in solemn and dignified 
synagogue services that included German-language sermons and choral 
music. 

Women’s position in this new form of worship, which came to exist 
parallel to the established culture of Hebrew prayer, significantly differed 
from the status that women continued to hold within Halakhah. Physically 
and conceptually, women were more integrated in public Jewish worship 
than they had been before. As sites of bourgeois religiosity, synagogues con- 
stituted more of a women’s space than they had in preceding centuries. 
German-Jewish men, however, appear not to have abandoned synagogue 
attendance to the same extent as their North American counterparts did. 
Moreover, the feminization of the synagogue found its limits where Ger- 
man Jewry upheld halakhically defined male privileges. Modern Orthodox 
Jews, in particular, but also adherents of the Breslau school, were deter- 
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mising Jewish law and Jewish tradition. Modern Orthodoxy thus rejected 

some of the institutions in which women gained greater inclusion in the 

synagogue, such as mixed choirs and confirmation ceremonies. However, 

despite this conservatism, even modern Orthodoxy diverged only in em- 

phasis from the manner in which German Jews reconciled established modes 

of worship with middle-class notions of devotion. The temples at the Re- 

form movement's radical fringe in Hamburg and Berlin, the minority of 
Neo-Orthodox synagogues, and all other German synagogues followed the 

same pattern as they modernized their services. They introduced a variety 

of innovations into public worship and universally accommodated old and 

new in the same fashion: On the one hand, they retained at least a core of 
Hebrew prayers that only men were halakhically bound to recite, and they 

did not question other established male privileges; on the other hand, they 

created services in which all worshippers, without distinction of gender, 

could be inspired by beautiful music and enlightened sermons, could find 

emotional relief in prayer, and could be uplifted by experiencing spiritually 

satisfying and aesthetically appealing proceedings. Women thus could take 

advantage of the modernized elements and aspects of the service as men 

did. In the modern, edifying dimensions of public worship that were 

geared toward the emotional and spiritual experience of the worshipper, | 
women did not occupy a marginal or inferior position. To the new forms of 
bourgeois religiosity that German Jews introduced in nineteenth-century 
Germany in the home, in the family, and in the synagogue, men and 

women possessed significantly more equal access than they did to the reli- 

gious practices of rabbinic and halakhic Judaism. 
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I n the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, Jewish women 
in Germany created a network of independent women’s voluntary soci- 
eties. In so doing, they established themselves in a sphere that previously 
had constituted an overwhelmingly male arena. Before non-Jewish women 
founded similar associations, Jewish women had erected and led sick-care 
societies, most of them mutual-aid associations, and other benevolent so- 
cieties. In fact, between 1745 and 1870, more than 160 Jewish women’s 
associations were operating throughout German lands, many of them for 
decades. This remarkable involvement of women in Jewish associational 
life became possible because the character of Jewish voluntary societies had 
changed in the process of the social and cultural embourgeoisement of 
Jewish communities. As German Jewry embraced Enlightenment and 
bourgeois ideas of sociability and civic responsibility, male practices of re- 
ligious learning ceased to define the world of Jewish voluntary societies. 
In the course of this development, Jewish women came to lead associa- 
tions that equaled modern male societies in purpose, form, and range of 
activity. 

Women had had no access to the religious practices that had stood at 
the heart of early modern Jewish voluntary societies, called hevrot or con- 
fraternities. Early modern male hevrot were prayer circles, and their most 
important religious practice consisted in communally studying Mishnah— 
the central text of Talmudic literature—in the house of a deceased person. 
However, in the last decades of the eighteenth century, male youth hevrot 
began to break out of the religious framework of pre-modern Jewish asso- 
ciational life. Jewish men in German lands introduced mutual-aid features 
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tions. In the statutes and founding documents of these voluntary associa- 
tions, progressively minded male Jews adopted a rhetoric of friendship, 
love of humanity (Menschenliebe), morality, civic responsibility, and self- 
improvement. They embraced Enlightenment and bourgeois values and 
concomitantly often reduced or discontinued religious learning within the 
hevrah (singular of hevrot). 

Jewish women’s associations emerged parallel to the male ones in which 
men had abandoned or curtailed the study of rabbinic literature. These so- 
cieties proliferated as women’s sick-care and mutual-aid associations, and 
often women also engaged in other benevolent activities such as caring for 
women in childbed. These Jewish women’s societies of the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries at times preceded comparable non-Jew- 
ish female voluntary associations. The rise of Jewish women's voluntary so- 
cieties thus appears to have been primarily a function of the shift in values 
and practices within the Jewish community. In fact, the decline of Hebrew 
learning among men not only facilitated the emergence of Jewish women’s 
associations as a standard feature of Jewish communal life, but also gradu- 
ally allowed women to play a more equal role in the religious practices 
within Jewish voluntary societies themselves. 

In nineteenth-century Germany, studying Mishnah fell into disuse as a 
mourning rite. Instead, commemorating deceased family members in yahr- 
zeit (anniversary of death) services drew heightened attention. Jewish men’s 
voluntary associations whose members no longer engaged in regular prayer 
and study hired a minyan for yahrzeit commemorations. Female Jewish so- 
cieties adopted the same practice; consequently, men’s and women’s associ- 
ations assumed parallel religious functions. Moreover, in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, Jewish women’s associations in Germany began to take on 
the performance of burial rites as part of their formal activities, and in this 
domain too, women's voluntary societies came to equal male ones. 

In the realm of Jewish voluntary societies, like in the culture of prayer 
and in the nineteenth-century synagogue, the decline of halakhic Judaism 
attenuated the marginalization of women. In a Jewish associational life in 
which Menschenliebe and self-help featured prominently and in which Tal- 
mud Torah and Hebrew prayer no longer stood at the center, women expe- 
rienced an unprecedented degree of inclusion. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
JEWISH MEN’S VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 


The prototype and the earliest and most common form of a hevrah in pre- 
modern Ashkenaz was the men’s hevrah kaddisha (holy confraternity), the 
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dead of a community and provided for the needy. In fact, whatever the 
name of an association and whatever its statutes claimed to be the function 
of the club, a hevrah tended to fulfill more than one purpose. The mem- 
bers of Aevrot came to engage in a variety of charitable activities, including 
visiting and caring for the sick, disbursing dowries to poor girls, and dis- 
tributing heating fuel to scholars. Some early modern Jewish voluntary as- 
sociations may indeed never have performed burials and burial rites. Yet 
members of all hevrot enjoyed high esteem in Jewish society, had particular 
responsibilities, and enjoyed certain privileges. 

Asa rule, when a member of a hevrah died, his fellows had the honor 
and the duty to study Mishnah in the house of the deceased during the first 
seven days of mourning, a period known as shivah. Members were also re- 
quired to participate in funeral rites, visit the sick, and do whatever else the 
statutes of their association demanded. They were also expected to attend 
the hevrahs study sessions and worship services. The members of a hevrah 
usually prayed together, communally engaged in learning religious texts, 
and often employed a rabbi or a teacher. To express this differently: a 
hevrah was a prayer circle whose members aspired to fulfill the mitzvot of 
studying Torah, giving charity (zedakah), and performing “acts of loving- 
kindness,” called gemilut hesed. Gemilut hesed encompassed various benev- 
olent acts, among which “the value of providing proper burial for the dead, 
referred to as hesed shel emet (literally, an act of true loving-kindness) was 
the first to take on separate, institutionalized form.”? 

In their core prayer and study circles, hevrot constituted a male domain. 
Yet it is certain that Jewish women always performed the washing, dressing, 
and guarding of female corpses. Women sewed shrouds and cared for the 
dead, but did so under the direction of male burial societies, or were hired 
by the Jewish community or the family of the deceased directly. Only in 
exceptional cases, it seems, did women form their own burial societies and 
other female voluntary associations. In fact, even within the burial and 
sick-care societies they founded and ran, Jewish women were unable to ful- 
fill the functions that men did. Women could not constitute a halakhically 
defined prayer group (a minyan), and neither could they study Mishnah in 
the house of a deceased. Although in practice not every men’s hevrah may 
have expected their members to assemble daily to study religious texts and 
pray, the rise of Jewish voluntary societies in early modern Ashkenaz had 
formed part of the establishment of a Jewish culture of universal male 
learning in Western and Central Europe. Early modern hevrot fulfilled so- 
cial functions, but the societies were driven by a religious impetus, and the 
marginalization of women in the early modern culture of Jewish learning 
and worship pre-empted any significant participation of women in Jewish 
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This situation changed in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
when Halakhah and rabbinic culture ceased to constitute the central and 
dominating frame of reference in Jewish society. The study and worship 
functions of hevrot diminished in importance, and the charitable, social, 
educational, and mutual-aid aspects of Jewish voluntary associations gained 
new meaning. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, new types of as- 
sociations proliferated in German society at large, and young Jewish men, 
too, founded a new generation of Jewish associations. They were influ- 
enced by the German Enlightenment and its Jewish equivalent, the Has- 
kalah, and established novel types of Jewish voluntary societies including 
the Gesellschaft der Freunde (Society of Friends) in Berlin and Königsberg 
and the Gesellschaft der Briider (Society of Brothers) in Breslau. These two 
associations are well known for embodying and propagating Enlighten- 
ment ideas; in particular, the Gesellschaft der Freunde gained fame for its 
role in the early burial controversy. The Gesellschaft der Freunde and the 
Gesellschaft der Brüder, however, were only the most prominent and the 
most fashionable exponents of an entire movement of Jewish youth hevrot 
that emerged in the second half of the eighteenth century. In Berlin, Dres- 
den, Heidelberg, Prague, and other German and Central European towns, 
unmarried Jewish men established similar societies.‘ 

These associations functioned within the orbit of early modern Jewish 
voluntary societies. Yet their statutes included provisions that constituted a 
significant departure from established hevrot. Members of this new type of 
hevrah still engaged in acts of gemilut hesed such as visiting the sick, bury- 
ing the dead, and providing relief to the poor, and most youth hevrot likely 
held prayer services and study sessions. Membership in some of these asso- 
ciations, such as the Gesellschaft der Freunde, however, entitled young men 
to receive medical care and financial benefits when sick or in need. This 
was a radically new practice for sick-care societies.’ 

Previously, sick-care societies, appropriately called hevrot bikkur holim 
(societies for visiting the sick) had focused on offering spiritual support in 
illness and death and had not dispensed monetary benefits. When a mem- 
ber of a hevrah had received a financial contribution, it constituted an act 
of charity rather than as payment to a self-respecting member. Further- 
more, in early modern hevrot, young men tended to be barred from leader- 
ship positions before they married, and many Jewish voluntary associations 
only admitted well-established community members. In the emerging type 
of mutual-aid sick-care societies, young men expressed new self-confidence 
and created frameworks that provided them with adequate medical care 
and with financial support when they fell ill. At least some of their mem- 
bers had moved recently to the towns and cities in which they lived. For 
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in cases of sickness or need, they depended on communal charity boards 
that only reluctantly assisted foreigners and newcomers.° 

The rise of specialized mutual-aid societies constituted one of the im- 
portant features of the transformation of Jewish associational life in late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Germany. In Hamburg, the 
emergence of a number of small death-benefit chests (Sterbekassen), which 
differed dramatically from burial societies and other early modern hevrot, 
illustrates this development. Typically, these death-benefit chests held nei- 
ther prayer services nor religious study sessions. Their members performed 
no ablutions, refrained from guarding or burying the dead, and did not 
comfort families of deceased Jews. Moreover, Sterbekassen did not provide 
a minyan for the period of mourning. Rather, the function of a death-ben- 
efit chest consisted solely in subsidizing the burial fees that the hevra kad- 
disha charged. The associations sometimes paid shivah benefits, replacing 
some of the income a family lost when abstaining from work during the 
seven days of mourning. One of the earliest death-benefit chests, Zorkhei 
Keburah Hevrah (Association for Burial Needs) was founded in 1718, ina 
period in which a remarkable number of non-Jewish burial-benefit soci- 
eties emerged in Hamburg. The name Zorkhei Keburah Hevrah, in fact, 
suggested that the association from its inception was not a conventional 
burial society whose most important function consisted in reading Mish- 
nah in the house of a deceased fellow. By contrast, a Hamburg death-ben- 
efit chest called Gemilut Hasadim (Acts of Loving-Kindness) still held daily 
prayer services and study sessions in the mid-nineteenth century.’ What- 
ever their individual character and trajectory, by then most death-benefit 
chests in the city resembled modern insurances. They had come a long way 
from the type of Jewish associations that had drawn their raison d’être 
from the halakhic prescriptions of Torah study, zedakah, and gemilut hesed. 

The transition from early modern male hevrot to nineteenth-century 
mutual-aid societies found expression in the new range of functions that 
Hamburg’s Jewish associations fulfilled. The association Agudah Jescharah 
(Honest Society), for instance, which was founded around 1780, pioneered 
in financially supporting sick members. Other societies in Hamburg at the 
time came to dispense dowries, loans, or monetary donations to members. 
The Synagogenverein (Synagogue Association) had served its members for 
more than a century, when the society reconstituted itself in 1844 as the 
Krankenverein tröstender Brüder (Sick-Care Association of Consoling Breth- 
ren). The new statutes of the society declared that the previous form of the 
association no longer corresponded “with the spirit of the times,” and in 
fact, the society now disbursed financial benefits to members who were ill.? 
Thereby, the Krankenverein tröstender Brüder resembled many other Jewish 
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Hamburg. The change of emphasis from the synagogue to the mutual-aid 
function of the association exemplifies the process in which Enlightenment 
and bourgeois values such as ideas of friendship and mutual support in- 
creasingly supplemented or even substituted for the religious parameters of 
Jewish associational life.? 

Higher love of humanity came to replace a charity that sought reward 
in a religious framework, the 1832 report of the Verein für Krankenpflege 
(Association for Sick Care) in Hamburg stated.!° Rabbinic Judaism certain- 
ly had always promoted ideals of love and support between humans. Per- 
forming benevolent acts, however, had carried implications that tran- 
scended their social purpose. The recipient of zedakah or gemilut hesed had 
fulfilled his or her function in the religious economy by allowing the donor 
to acquire spiritual benefits. Distinct from this theological frame of refer- 
ence, the Hamburg Verein für Krankenpflege laid out the modern concept 
of benevolence in the preamble to its founding statutes of 1831: 


Even though our foundation in its effects is a benevolent one, it actually 
does not perform charity in the narrow sense toward its members, since 
those receive in the days of sickness only the compensation for what they 
contributed to the association earlier. However, all members have the op- 
portunity to perform countless charitable deeds; the wealthy man can invest 
a part of his abundance profitably and everybody can engage in acts of 
benevolence for the association and for humanity by visiting a member in 
his sickbed (Schmerzens-Lager) and by caring for a suffering friend.” 


Thus, on the one hand, members of the association still had the opportu- 
nity to perform disinterested acts of loving, kindness, and charity. On the 
other hand, the preamble did not refer to charity as religious concept. 
Rather, performing acts of charity and indeed maintaining membership in 
the association itself constituted a benevolent deed in the interest of hu- 
mankind. Moreover, according to this preamble, the Verein für Kranken- 
pflege avoided anything that could hurt “the most tender sense of honor” 
of its members, described as “individuals of the educated and refined 
(gebildete) classes.” !? 

Friendship, love of humanity, and concepts of bourgeois respectability 
had advanced to the center of the benevolent enterprise. In sick-benefit as- 
sociations such as the Verein für Krankenpflege, Jewish men insured them- 
selves against the risk of sickness and thereby assisted each other in im- 
proving and maintaining their social and economic standing. In early 
modern Jewish society, notions of spiritual benefits and divine retribution 
had provided the conceptual framework for benevolent activities. How- 
othe mid-nineteenth centusy, benevolence aimed at fulfilling a civic 
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responsibility. In voluntary societies, Jewish men dedicated themselves to 
the good of humanity as well as to their own moral and social betterment. 
As the traditionalist journal Der Treue Zions-Wachter critically noted, in 
many newly founded Jewish associations, the “religious basis” was weak, 
while the voluntary societies focused on promoting the “good and no- 


ble.” 


THE EMERGENCE OF JEWISH 
WOMEN’S SICK-CARE SOCIETIES 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, when Jewish men introduced mu- 
tual-aid features into existing evrot and created new sick-benefit and sick- 
care societies, Jewish women began to found parallel associations. In 
Frankfurt in 1761, five married women followed the example of the men 
in the Jewish community who had already established two sick-care soci- 
eties. The women created what was to become one of the largest female 
Jewish associations of the era: the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse (Israelite 
Women’s Sick Fund).'4 This association offered a range of services to its 
members, including doctor's visits, care by hired attendants, medicine, and 
financial support. The voluntary society also assisted members in traveling 
to Wiesbaden for treatment at the spa, when a physician prescribed such a 
therapy. This modern women's sick-benefit association was not much more 
than a health insurance organization. Regular members did not visit or care 
for patients. When the chairwomen paid visits to sick members, they did 
not primarily offer personal and spiritual support. Rather, these women su- 
pervised the care the patient received by attendants and doctors and 
checked up on the women who received financial contributions from the 
association. Furthermore, the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse neither ex- 
pected its members to play a role in burying their deceased colleagues, nor 
did the association cover any costs related to the proper disposal of a dead 
body. However, for a deceased member, the association assumed responsi- 
bility to arrange for ritually prescribed measures such as the guarding of the 
body and the sewing of the shrouds.!5 
Moreover, the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse paid for one service sur- 
rounding death: daily prayer services during the mourning period that fol- 
lowed the passing of a member. Remarkably, this benefit extended even to 
members who were not eligible for sick-care benefits, such as girls under 
the age of seventeen and women who had entered the association when 
they were more than sixty years old. This regulation suggests that the 
Frankfurt women’s sick-care society had paying members who belonged to 
the association not because of the sick-care benefits the organization of- 
nıferech."Fihese membersımay have j ined the association in order to assure 
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that they were properly attended to after their demise and that a minyan 
was held on their behalf.!° While the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse of 
Frankfurt thus served primarily as a mutual-aid sick-benefit society, it also 
fulfilled some of the functions of a burial society in a modernized, profes- 
sionalized form. 
In the eighteenth century, German Jews founded similar women’s sick- 
care societies in Mainz, Dresden, and Mannheim. And Jewish women 
throughout Germany continued to do so in the nineteenth century. They 
established women’s sick-care associations, often within a few years after 
Jewish men in a community had founded a similar society. In Wiirzburg, 
for instance, a group of women created the Jsraelitische Weibliche Kranken- 
Unterstiitzungs- Verein (Israelite Female Sick-Support Association) in 1844, 
after the model of an already operating male society. However, although 
the association understood itself to be a mutual-aid society, primarily di- 
rected toward the needs of its members, it did not disburse standard bene- 
fits. Sick members received monetary support only when they were in need 
of it. Rather, the Israelitische weibliche Kranken-Unterstützungs-Verein of 
Wiirzburg stressed sick visits and personal care for sick members in practi- 
cal as well as in spiritual matters. According to the by-laws of the associ- 
ation, a member who had fallen ill was to receive two visits per day from 
her colleagues as well as medical care if necessary. If the sickness took a 
more serious turn, the association not only expected members to stay 
with the sick woman day and night, but also to pray for her or to lead her 
in prayer. Furthermore, women belonging to the Israelitische weibliche 
Kranken-Unterstiitzungs-Verein performed the washing and dressing of de- 
ceased members. In the same period, the Israelitische Frauen-Verein (Is- 
raelite Women’s Association) of the small town of Gedern in Hesse oper- 
ated in a similar fashion.'8 
In May 1860, at least forty Jewish women in the town of Griinstadt in 
Rhineland-Palatine (Rheinpfalz) assembled to found what appears to have 
been the first Jewish women’s association in this community.” In exchange 
for a monthly fee, the women who belonged to the society received mone- 
tary support in case of sickness. When a member fell seriously ill, two of 
her club sisters stayed at her bedside until she was out of danger—or until 
all the ritual obligations that applied to the care of a dead body had been 
fulfilled. Furthermore, all members had to participate in sewing the 
shrouds of a deceased member, and ten women who were selected by lot- 
tery would accompany the coffin to the cemetery. The Jewish women’s vol- 
untary society of Griinstadt thus offered comprehensive services in sickness 
and death to its members. Additionally, however, the association dispensed 
charity to needy men and women of the Jewish community at large, even 
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declared mutual support in sickness to be the purpose of the society. In fact 
in some years, the sum of the club’s charitable expenses exceeded the 
amount the society spent for sick benefits.”! 

The Grünstadt Jewish women’s society had its model in a parallel men’s 
association, founded nine years before the women’s organization. Although 
the male society carried the name Wohltätigkeitsverein (Charity Association) 
and it most likely dispensed charity as the women’s association did, its 
statutes also claimed that the society aimed primarily to provide sick bene- 
fits for its members. The male Wohltätigkeitsverein, however, distinguished 
itself from the women’s society. First of all, the benefits that the WoAl- 
tätigkeitsverein offered to its members included standard payments during 
the week of shivah; if needed, the association also covered burial costs. Sec- 
ondly, the men explicitly took it upon themselves to perform the religiously 
prescribed rites for deceased members and, according to the statutes of the 
Wohltätigkeitsverein, all che members would attend the funeral of a former 
fellow. Most important, however, members of the Wohl-tätigkeitsverein not 
only held prayer services in the house of the deceased during the seven-day 
period of mourning, but also gathered at the evening of Shavuot and at 
Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day of Sukkot.” 

By fulfilling the commandments of rabbinic Judaism, the Wohltätig- 
keitsverein appears to have adhered to the established customs of early mod- 
ern male hevrot. Yet at meetings on the evening of Shavuot and at Hoshana 
Rabba, the men of the Griinstadt voluntary association did not actively 
study religious texts, as had been the practice for centuries. Rather, they 
listened to readings from the Bible, probably in German. In a similar vein, 
members of the Wohltätigkeitsverein refrained from studying Mishnah in 
the house of a deceased colleague.” By performing burial rites, holding 
prayer services, and meeting at customary times such as Shavuot, the 
Wohltätigkeitsverein thus held on to certain functions of early modern 
hevrot. However, the association had abandoned religious study and had 
adopted new practices of a mutual-aid society. 

In contrast to their male counterparts, members of Griinstadt’s Jewish 
women’s society did not engage in communal prayer services. Yet in other 
features, the female association largely paralleled the male society. Both un- 
derstood themselves to be sick-benefit societies, both disbursed charity to 
other Jews in the community, and, in the middle of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury, both stood together at the center of Jewish associational life in the 
town of Grünstadt. 

As these examples illustrate, in nineteenth-century Germany, women 
founded sick-care and sick-benefit societies after the model of parallel male 
associations. This type of men’s and women’ associations indeed consti- 
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in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Deriving from burial 
societies, these Jewish voluntary societies often still attended to the burial 
needs of their members decades after they had been founded and fulfilled a 
range of other functions. Yet the practices surrounding death and sickness 
changed. Jewish men came to neglect prayer and religious study, as mutual- 
aid functions of Jewish associations and financial benefits gained impor- 
tance. This development opened the door to the rise of Jewish women’s 
voluntary societies, in which Enlightenment and bourgeois values predom- 
inated. 

In 1823, a group of Jewish women in Emmendingen (a town in Baden) 
created a voluntary society and in the founding document of their associa- 
tion laid out the ideology that sustained modern Jewish voluntary associa- 
tions. The preamble of the statutes of the Emmendingen women's sick- 
care society Hevrat Ezrat Nashim (Association for the Help of Women) 
reads as follows: 


Among all the duties incumbent on humanity, Menschenliebe [love of hu- 
manity] stands out as the first and holiest duty. Only a good and feeling 
heart is capable of true Menschenliebe, and a good heart encompasses all 
other virtues, too. . . . Rightly thus, that famous rabbi considered Nächsten- 
liebe [the love for our fellow} as the fundamental law from which all sacred 
religious laws derive.” 


With these statements, the Jewish women of Emmendingen reversed the 
value system of rabbinic Judaism that had stood at the core of pre-modern 
Jewish associational life. According to their statutes, the Enlightenment 
concept of brotherly love formed the highest of all duties, and the perfor- 
mance of all other divine commandments or mitzvot appears not to have 
carried the same weight. In their view, the loving relationships among hu- 
mans take precedence over the relationship of the community toward God. 
This train of thought is pursued, as the statutes hold that “a good heart” 
forms the foundation of all virtues. In rabbinic Judaism, Talmud Torah 
and the fulfillment of ritual obligations represented the key to virtue and 
constituted virtue. The women of Emmendingen, however, embraced a 
more universal concept of morality, in which emotional receptivity and 
tender sentiments lead to virtue. Indeed, the statutes of the Hevrat Ezrat 
Nashim state that “ Nächstenliebe,” the love for our fellow, rather than ema- 
nating from religious beliefs and practices, constituted the very basis of Ju- 
daism, “the fundamental law from which all sacred religious laws derive.” 
In the founding statutes of the Hevrat Ezrat Nashim, the Jewish women 
of Emmendingen thus expressed some of the fundamental tenets of the 
Haskalah, according to which human relationships and emotional sensitiv- 
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recover them for humanity, constituted a sacred endeavor for these women, 
in which tenderness of the heart, civic duty, and self-improvement con- 
verged. In mutual-aid societies such as Hevrat Ezrat Nashim, Jewish men 
and Jewish women embraced nineteenth-century concepts of Jewish reli- 
giosity and a bourgeois worldview. For women as well as men, self-help 
and philanthropy in Jewish associations served as a means of integrating 
into German society, of socially and culturally uplifting themselves and the 
Jewish community, and of expressing Jewishness in a modern framework. 


JEWISH WOMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS AND 
THEIR NON-JEWISH COUNTERPARTS 


Jewish men and Jewish women pursued and expressed their integration 
into German middle-class society by founding and running mutual-aid and 
charitable voluntary associations. Thus, Jewish men’s mutual-aid societies 
such as death-benefit and sick-benefit associations and other male benevo- 
lent societies possessed numerous non-Jewish models and equivalents. 
Likewise, in the middle of the nineteenth century, networks of Jewish and 
non-Jewish women’s benevolent societies existed alongside each other. Yet 
the emergence and the development of Jewish women’s associations had 
their own dynamics, and in erecting and directing independent female vol- 
untary associations, Jewish women did not always or primarily emulate 
their Christian neighbors. In Cassel, for instance, a Jewish women's soci- 
ety predated a comparable non-Jewish institution. In 1811, when Cassel 
belonged to the Napoleonic Kingdom of Westphalia, Jeanette Wallach, 
Gutheil Benary, and seventy-two other married women established the Zs- 
raelitische Frauen- Verein (Israelite Women’s Association). They created the 
association after the model of the Jewish men’s sick-care society of Cassel, 
the Israelitische Krankenpflegeverein (Israelite Sick-Care Association), found- 
ed in 1773. Similar to the Israelitische Krankenpflegeverein, the Israelitische 
Frauen- Verein provided care, material and financial support, as well as med- 
ical attention to the local poor when they fell ill. Christian women in Cas- 
sel founded a corresponding association, the Frauenverein für Krankenpflege 
(Women’s Association for Sick Care), not before 1813, and the non-Jewish 
society appears to have remained significantly smaller than its Jewish coun- 
terpart.?7 

In Hamburg, particularly strong Jewish women’s associations also were 
founded early on. In the second decade of the nineteenth century, at least 
three Jewish women’s voluntary societies existed in the city: the Frauen- 
Verein zur Unterstützung armer Wöchnerinnen (Women’s Association for the 
Support of Poor Women in Childbed; founded in 1814), the Frauen- 
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for the Support of Poor Israelite Widows; also founded in 1814), and the 
Israelitische Frauen-Verein zur Bekleidung armer Knaben (Women's Associa- 
tion for the Clothing of Poor Boys; founded in 1819). Affiliated with the 
Reform movement, the Israelitische Frauen-Verein zur Bekleidung armer 
Knaben provided clothing for the students of the Jewish Free School.23 
While we possess little information about the Frauen-Verein zur Unter- 
stützung armer israelitischer Witwen, the statutes of the Frauen-Verein zur 
Unterstützung armer Wöchnerinnen describe in detail how the association 
came into existence and how it operated. When the inhabitants of Ham- 
burg suffered from starvation and destitution under the French occupation 
of the city and the existing poor relief system collapsed, compassion for the 
lower classes stirred in the hearts of “two tenderly feeling women.” In par- 
ticular, the future philanthropists lamented the misfortune of the unhappy 
women who gave birth in the times of hardship. The women vowed to 
found a benevolent society to assist their sisters, should their city be liber- 
ated from the French “tyranny.”2° After the French troops left, the women 
established the Frauen-Verein zur Unterstützung armer Wöchnerinnen. This 
organization catered exclusively to Jewish women, but it showed no con- 
cern for religious practices such as burial rites. Neither were its members in- 
volved in visiting women in childbed. Founded, directed, and run by 
women, the Frauen-Verein zur Unterstützung armer Wöchnerinnen instead 
provided material and financial assistance to women in childbed in a highly 
bureaucratic fashion. 

In its dedication to the German cause, the Frauen-Verein zur Unter- 
stützung armer Wöchnerinnen resembled the numerous German, non-Jew- 
ish patriotic women’s associations that emerged during the Napoleonic 
Wars. In Hamburg, the Hamburgische Frauen- Verein (Hamburg Women’s 
Association) supported the national cause with charitable activities during 
the years of political crisis and material deprivation. Yet the fact that Jewish 
women of Hamburg created not less than three women’s associations in 
this period is noteworthy, and moreover, all three Jewish voluntary societies 
pursued their philanthropic enterprises for decades. Almost one hundred 
years later, in the twentieth century, these associations still played a signifi- 
cant role in the communal welfare system of Hamburg Jewry. This long- 
term commitment was characteristic for Jewish women’s associations but 
was uncommon for non-Jewish patriotic women’s associations of the Na- 
poleonic Wars, which typically dissolved when peace was restored. Only in 
the 1830s did the formation of associations for German, non-Jewish wom- 
en regain momentum, with non-Jewish women creating permanent net- 
works of benevolent societies.>! 

The rise of Jewish women’s associations did not follow this pattern. The 
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out German lands, and this continuity may have contributed to the 
strength of female leadership in Jewish women’s voluntary societies. 
Women had directed most non-Jewish patriotic women’s associations inde- 
pendently, and only some of these voluntary societies had used men as 
bookkeepers or secretaries. However, in many later non-Jewish women’s 
benevolent associations, men were involved in leading the associations or in 
controlling their activities.” 

Up to 1870, conversely, Jewish women continued to lead the over- 
whelming majority of their female voluntary societies without male inter- 
ference and only occasionally enlisted the help of the men in their com- 
munities. In Emmendingen in 1823, for instance, a male clerk kept the 
books under the supervision of the female directors. In other towns, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, male secretaries took minutes at 
meetings and handled the correspondence of the women’s associations, 
while members of all-female boards carried out the bookkeeping them- 
selves. In fact, the records of women’s societies in some Jewish communi- 
ties, including Neuwied in the Rhineland, Ottensoos in Franconia, Lii- 
beck, Mainz, and Würzburg show no trace of male involvement at all.” In 
larger cities such as Hamburg, Frankfurt, Vienna, and Breslau, men some- 
times gained influence in Jewish women’s associations and, as a tendency, 
men increasingly held seats along with women on the boards of female vol- 
untary societies.’ Yet overall, Jewish women were more likely than their 
non-Jewish counterparts to administer their voluntary societies autono- 
mously, well into the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Thus, Jewish women's associations distinguished themselves from non- 
Jewish female voluntary societies, even though Jewish associations ex- 
pressed and promoted Jewish integration into German middle-class society. 
The development and in particular the emergence of Jewish women’s asso- 
ciations followed its own path. In the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Jewish women ran independent women’s associations in not less than 
thirteen urban and rural German Jewish communities, whereas non-Jewish 
equivalents seem not to have existed in comparable numbers.35 Inner-Jew- 
ish dynamics appear to have led to these novel forms of women’s participa- 
tion in the sphere of Jewish voluntary societies. In their desire for upward 
mobility and their fight against poverty and marginality, Jewish men and 
women eagerly established benevolent societies. Furthermore, and perhaps 
most importantly, the fact that Hebrew prayer and religious study ceased to 
define Jewish associational life created new openings for Jewish women and 
facilitated the emergence and the uninterrupted rise of Jewish women’s as- 
sociations in nineteenth-century Germany. Whether the origins of Jewish 
women's benevolent societies in other European countries and particularly 
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Talmud Torah remains to be investigated. In Germany the phenomena 
were related. 


FROM RELIGIOUS STUDY AND 
DAILY PRAYER TO THE BUSINESS 
OF YAHRZEIT BENEFITS 


German Jews not only tended to abandon religious practices within their 
voluntary societies, but also transformed the religious culture of Jewish as- 
sociational life. This process mitigated the exclusion of women from the 
world of Jewish religiosity. Women had greater access to the religious prac- 
tices that moved to the foreground in nineteenth-century Jewish voluntary 
societies than they had had to the culture of male piety that had shaped 
early modern associational life. Women had for centuries sewn shrouds and 
performed the rituals that Jewish law prescribed for female corpses. Never- 
theless, barred from communal study of rabbinic texts and from halakhi- 
cally defined prayer circles, women had played a secondary role in the cul- 
ture of death, as Jews had cultivated it in pre-modern hevrot. This situation 
changed in the nineteenth century, when German Jews adapted customs 
surrounding death to modern sensibilities and needs. Jewish women’s asso- 
ciations and Jewish men’s voluntary societies began to fulfill similar reli- 
gious functions. 

Members of the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse in Frankfurt, which we 
know already as a large, mid-eighteenth-century Jewish women's sick-ben- 
efit association, may never have performed burial rites. However, according 
to the statutes of the society from 1820, the Israelitische Frauenkrankenkasse 
arranged prayer services for members during the seven days of mourning, 
after they died. And in 1836, the by-laws of the association featured an en- 
tire novel set of regulations. For a fee, the society offered to arrange seven 
days of prayer services on behalf of individuals who had not been mem- 
bers of the women’s association. Moreover, for contributions ranging from 
3.5 to 142 times the amount of a yearly membership, the Israelitische 
Frauenkrankenkasse committed itself to honor the death of members and 
non-members with a variety of services. The association created the option 
of having daily prayer services held for a period of thirty days or even for 
eleven months after someone's demise, and it offered to have the yahrzeit of 
a deceased person observed with acts such as the lighting of an oil lamp, 
the celebration of prayer services, and the reading of a text from the Mish- 
nah by ten men. Thus, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Js- 
raelitische Frauenkrankenkasse sold prayer services and study sessions that 
the female members of the association did not hold themselves. Rather, the 
luntary,sacieny hired men.se.perform these ceremonies. With this prac- 
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tice, the /sraelitische Frauenkrankenkasse did not stand alone. As early as 
1820, the men’s Israelitische Kranken-Kasse (Israelite Sick Fund) of nearby 
Offenbach also offered religious study sessions and prayer services for sale 
and then paid Jewish men to recite from the Mishnah and to hold services. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the selling of religious services had 
become a common feature in the statutes of modern Jewish institutions. In 
fact, Jewish voluntary societies founded hospitals, orphanages, and homes 
for the elderly and the poor, and then required the male inmates of these 
institutes to observe yahrzeit rituals for donors as well as for the members of 
the societies that ran the institutions. As a relatively early example of this 
practice, the 1838 statutes of the Jewish boys’ orphanage in Hamburg stip- 
ulated that major donors were entitled to yahrzeit prayers by adolescent in- 
mates. Orphanages in Stettin and Paderborn, founded in the 1850s, hon- 
ored donors in similar ways, and indeed, gratuities for yahrzeit services and 
for commemorating benefactors and members of benevolent associations 
could develop into a substantial source of income for modern Jewish wel- 
fare institutions.” 

The statutes of eighteenth-century burial, sick-care, or study societies, 
such as the Israelitische Kranken-Verpflegungs-Anstalt und Beerdigungs-Ge- 
sellschaft in Breslau, do not appear to refer to yabrzeit observances.” In fact, 
a hevrah that formed a regular prayer quorum did not require any specific 
regulation for this purpose. As an element of synagogue liturgy, the recital 
of the mourners’ kaddish constitutes an integral part of Jewish worship. 
And in the pre-modern setting, when a male Jewish voluntary society did 
not fulfill the functions of a full-fledged worship community, its members 
frequented other synagogues that were not affiliated with the hevrah, for 
daily prayers. There, the male worshippers recited the mourners’ kaddish 
when it was called for. Yet in the nineteenth century, Jewish men came to 
neglect practices of communal prayer, and the synagogues that voluntary 
associations erected on the premises of orphanages, hospitals, and other 
Jewish welfare institution gained new significance. As residents could be 
made responsible for holding daily prayer services, these synagogues devel- 
oped into sites of commemoration for members and benefactors of the 
voluntary association that operated the Jewish welfare institution. Associa- 
tions also sold the privilege of being commemorated by inmates of Jewish 
hospitals, orphanages, or homes for the elderly to any Jew who preferred 
not to rely on his or her male descendants for the observance of their 
yahrzeit. 

Voluntary societies that did not run Jewish welfare institutions entered 
the business of selling yahrzeit benefits to non-members only sporadically. 
Even male societies with their own synagogue, such as the Breslau sick- 
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Promotion of the Good), observed only the yahrzeit of their members— 
without charging for it. In 1858, the male Gesellschaft Hachnassath Kallah 
(dowry society) of Berlin, however, whose members did not engage in 
communal prayer, burial rites, or sick visits, assumed responsibility to pro- 
vide yahrzeit commemorations for members in exchange for a donation. 
The bequest had to be large enough that the accruing interest covered the 
costs for the yahrzeit candle and for hiring men to say the kaddish prayer.” 
Stipulations of this type can be found in statutes of men’s as well as of 
women’s associations and point to the fact that the respective society did 
not hold regular worship services, occasions at which members would have 
naturally recited the mourning prayer for a deceased colleague. This, of 
course, was the case for all Jewish women’s associations. Yet in the course of 
the nineteenth century, men’s voluntary societies too withdrew from reli- 
gious practices that previous generations had valued highly, such as the 
study of Mishnah and communal prayer in a hevrah. The case of the three 
Jewish voluntary societies in the small town of Ottensoos in Franconia ex- 
emplifies how these changes brought nineteenth-century Jewish men’s and 
women’s associations into a new alignment. 

The Jsraelitische Frauenverein (Israelite Women’s Association) of Otten- 
soos, founded in 1862, had a membership of twenty women in 1868. The 
group fulfilled some of the functions of a burial society. Its members 
guarded the bodies of deceased Jewish women and girls, provided shrouds 
for poor women, escorted coffins to the cemetery, visited female patients, 
and disbursed charity. Additionally, the association arranged yahrzeit obser- 
vances for women who died without male descendants. Members as well as 
non-members could purchase this service, which included the lighting of a 
candle, the recitation of the kaddish prayer, and a study session. The 1840 
statutes of the male burial society in Ottensoos, the Hevra Kaddisha De- 
Gemilut Hasadim (Holy Society of Loving-Kindness), as opposed to those 
of the Israelitischer Frauenverein, made no explicit provisions for yahrzeit 
commemorations. Founded in 1738, the association still bore features of 
an early modern hevra kaddisha in 1840. Its members performed all the 
burials in the Jewish community for a fee, visited sick Jews in town, and 
handed out charity. Moreover, when a member of the Hevra Kaddisha De- 
Gemilut Hasadim died, his fellows gathered during the mourning period in 
the house of the deceased for prayer and study. Yet, instead of studying the 
Mishnah, they read “religious-moral” texts.‘ It remains unclear, whether 
the members of Ottensoos’s burial society turned to Hebrew Musar litera- 
ture or read contemporary German writings. Certainly, however, they did 
not engage in Talmud Torah in the customary sense. 

Members of another Jewish association in Ortensoos likewise adopted 
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voluntary society dedicated to the religious education of its members, 
called Hevrah Hadashah (New Society). According to the 1840 statutes of 
this organization, the men congregated every Sabbath and on fast days for 
a Bible reading in Hebrew, followed by a German translation. In these reli- 
gious assemblies, the active participation and lively discussions that had 
characterized religious study in the pre-modern setting were shunned. 
Rather, as the statutes stipulated, members of the Hevrah Hadashah were to 
listen to the weekly Bible readings “in pious silence.”“! Thus, in this mod- 
ern equivalent to a Talmud Torah society, reformers had not only replaced 
rabbinic literature with the Bible, but had also introduced middle-class 
standards of decorum and contemporary ideas of edification. Additionally 
and in line with the modern character of the association, the Hevrah Hada- 
shah provided yahrzeit observances for its members. Like women’s associa- 
tions, the society hired men to study a passage from the Mishnah and to 
say kaddish in the synagogue.” 

In mid-nineteenth-century Ottensoos, thus, a variety of Jewish volun- 
tary associations coexisted, and some of the practices of these associations 
resist neat categorization into established customs and innovations. The 
same is true for other Jewish communities in Germany. In fact, not even 
differences between urban and rural settings are clear-cut. Traditionalist 
male burial societies and Talmud Torah worship groups persisted even in 
urban centers well into the twentieth century, while modern-looking asso- 
ciations sprang up in small communities in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet the overall trend is unmistakable: associations whose re- 
ligious functions were accessible to both sexes replaced male hevrot that 
were centered on Hebrew prayer and Talmudic study. The statutes of the 
two Jewish men’s associations in Ottensoos illustrate the transition from 
the active learning in study sessions to the decorous delivering of religious 
texts. Other Jewish voluntary societies dropped practices of religious learn- 
ing or hired men to study Mishnah in the house of a deceased. In fact, Ger- 
man Jews increasingly employed other Jews to perform burial rites and to 
hold yahrzeit services, instead of engaging in these activities themselves. 
The new status of yahrzeit commemorations resulted from Jewish men’s 
withdrawal from the practice of daily worship, and in the process yahrzeit 
and memorial services came to supersede the practice of studying Mishnah 
as a mourning rite. 

In Germany in the nineteenth century, a significant number of Jewish 
mens and women’s associations arranged yahrzeit commemorations for 
their members. As a mourning ritual, study and in particular prayer in- 
creasingly assumed the character of a service that could be purchased, 
rather than an honor and a privilege that Jewish men took on proudly. In a 
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gate the performance of religious acts, the exclusive access to which had 
marked and defined their superior position as men in pre-modern Jewish 
culture. German-Jewish men became “like women,” as they hired out 
prayer and study. As opposed to men, women had held auxiliary roles in 
the early modern Jewish culture of death. Yet now, in their own voluntary 
societies, they came to perform functions similar to those of their male 
contemporaries, by arranging prayer and study sessions. By the second half 
of the century, this equalization of religious roles in Jewish voluntary asso- 
ciations also extended to burial rites. 


WOMEN AND BURIAL RITES IN 
THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century, men’s burial societies consti- 
tuted standard features in German Jewish communities, while independent 
female burial societies formed the exception. This did not change signifi- 
cantly in the following decades. Yet women’s associations that combined 
other areas of benevolence with care for the dead, typically called Israelitis- 
cher Frauenverein (Israelite Women’s Association), became common. Before 
these societies appeared in Jewish communities, women often had per- 
formed burial rites for other women outside the structures of voluntary so- 
cieties. In Stargard (Prussia) in 1817, for instance, the Jewish community 
hired “the widow Meyer Joseph” as Totenbeerdigungsfrau (burial woman). 
Under the supervision of the male burial society, Joseph sewed shrouds for 
the men and women who had died, and she washed and buried the female 
deceased. Stargard’s Jewish women aided Meyer with shrouds and ablu- 
tions, and the men of the hevra kaddisha assisted her at the cemetery.“ 
Similar practices prevailed in other German Jewish communities until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. With the exception of only a few 
women’s associations such as the Hevrat Nashim Zadkaniyot (Society of 
Pious Women), founded in Berlin in 1745, female Jewish voluntary soci- 
eties tended not to be involved in the washing, dressing, watching or bury- 
ing of the deceased.% Thus in many Jewish communities, men operated 
burial societies, and Jewish women ran other Jewish voluntary associations. 
The Jewish Frauenverein (Women’s Association) of the small town of 
Schnaittach in Franconia, for instance, was primarily a sick-care society. 
Around 1840, the members of the voluntary society visited all ill Jewish 
women in the town daily, and if they were in need of it, the sick also ob- 
tained financial support. In addition, members of the Frauenverein of 
Schnaittach held night watches for each other when they fell ill, and dis- 
bursed money to poor Jews when a member of the association died. Mem- 
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Gemilath Chasadim (Association for Deeds of Loving-Kindness), also vis- 
ited each other when sick. However, as opposed to the Frauenverein, the 
Chebrat Gemilath Chasadim was a prayer and study circle whose members 
performed burial rites for each other and built coffins for every Jewish fu- 
neral in town. In 1839, the men’s association changed its name to Hevrat 
Shokhrei Ha-Tov (Association of the Seekers of the Good) and additionally 
adopted the German name Wohltätigkeits-Verein (Benevolent Society), but 
even according to its revised statutes the society still resembled an early 
modern hevrah. The members of Hevrat Shokhrei Ha-Tov continued to 
meet regularly for study and prayer, as generations of Jewish men had done 
before them. The women’s society, on the other hand, was a more mod- 
ern type of benevolent association. Its members neither concerned them- 
selves with burial rites, nor engaged in religious study or prayer. 

This pattern according to which Jewish women founded a variety of 
benevolent associations, while men ran burial societies and prayer circles as 
well as modern-type benevolent societies, also holds true for larger cities 
such as Hamburg. In 1670, Jewish men in that city had established a burial 
society. In the eighteenth century, male Talmud Torah and bikkur holim 
associations followed, death-benefit chests and sick-benefit societies ap- 
peared, and existing associations expanded their realm of activities. Jewish 
women's societies emerged in Hamburg in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, in the form of welfare societies, while women’s involvement 
in burial rites retained an ambiguous status. In 1841, a female burial soci- 
ety called Hevra Kaddisha Gemilut Hasadim De-Nashim Zadkaniyot (Holy 
Society of Loving-Kindness of Pious Women) appears to have existed. Yet, 
as a chronicler of the men’s burial society reports, “the women fulfill[ed] 
their holy duties quietly,” and men stood in the foreground.” In 1870, ac- 
cording to this information, the statutes of the male burial society for the 
first time referred to the existence of a women’s organization, which oper- 
ated as a branch of the male hevra kaddisha. The document lists the name 
of the women’s association now as Hevrat Nashim Zadkaniyot Gemilut 
Hesed (Pious Women’s Society for Loving-Kindness). 

For most other Jewish communities in nineteenth-century Germany, 
evidence of female burial societies is likewise missing or vague. As in Bres- 
lau, women who performed burial rites may have often formed “an associ- 
ation within the association” with little formal status and recognition.® An 
exception appears to have been a female hevra kaddisha in Liibeck, called 
Frauen-Chewroh-Kedischoh (Women's Holy Society).® In Munich, the sta- 
tutes of the male hevra kaddisha from 1827 note that, in the future, the 
women of the community may found a society dedicated to the burial needs 
of the female population. Yet, rather than founding a hevra kaddisha, the 
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verein in 1830, whose members cared for sick and poor women in the Jew- 
ish community and for Jewish women in childbed. Similarly, when the 
women affiliated with the Breslau hevra kaddisha formally founded their 
own voluntary society in 1817, this association devoted itself to the sup- 
port of poor Jewish women in childbed.3 

Like Jews in Munich, the members of the male hevra kaddisha in Stet- 
tin, which organization had existed since 1822, wished to form a female 
burial society. In 1847, Rabbi Wolff Aloys Meisel, acting as an honorary 
member of the hevra kaddisha, invited the Jewish women of the town to a 
meeting at which the assembled then founded an Israelitische Frauen-Verein. 
In the following decades, this women’s association operated as a sick-care 
and burial society. Its members performed burial rites for the female Jewish 
population of Stettin, sewed shrouds for men and women, and accompa- 
nied every funeral cortege. Furthermore, the women of the Jsraelitische 
Frauen-Verein cared for poor Jewish women when they were sick and ad- 
ministered services to all female community members who fell dangerously 
ill. According to its statutes from 1857, the male hevra kaddisha (now called 
Wohltätigkeits- und Begribnis- Verein der jüdischen Gemeinde zu Stettin, or 
Benevolence and Burial Society of the Jewish Community of Stettin) 
served the poor and the sick male Jewish population in similar ways. Mem- 
bers of the Wohltätigkeits- und Begräbnis-Verein, however, also prayed for 
the sick and held prayer services in houses of the deceased in addition to 
performing burial rites, supplying coffins, and accompanying corteges.*! In 
the 1850s, the Jewish community of Stettin thus possessed a men’s and a 
women’s society, both devoted to burial rites and sick care. Members of the 
male association, however, still engaged in communal prayer and the soci- 
ety retained the name Begräbnis- Verein (burial society), while the womens 
society was called by the more general term Frauen- Verein (women’s associ- 
ation). Undoubtedly, Jewish women in Stettin had performed burial rites in 
previous decades, but now their religious and philanthropic engagement 
found expression in an independent organization. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, women’s associations such as 
the Stettin Israelitische Frauen-Verein were founded in many Jewish com- 
munities throughout Germany. Most of them were known under the gen- 
eric name Israelitischer Frauenverein, or by the slightly different spelling, Zs- 
raelitischer Frauen-Verein. Members of these societies carried out a broad 
range of benevolent activities and commonly took on the responsibility to 
care for the deceased. Such an Israelitische Frauen- Verein operated in Pyritz, 
near Stettin, and, as we have seen, from the 1860s on, in Ottensoos, Fran- 
conia. In other Jewish communities, we find variations of the same pattern. 
Members of the Israelitische Frauenverein of Thorn in Posen, for instance, 
ch as the washing of corpses them- 
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selves, but only arranged for these services in cooperation with the male 
burial society. The Israelitische Frauen-Verein that Bertha Oppenheimer 
founded as early as 1845 in Leipzig performed burial rites only for poor 
women, rather than for the entire female Jewish population. The statutes of 
the Israelitische Frauen-Verein in Erfurt from 1857 stand out, as they detail 
that two male officials (the cantor and communal teacher of religion) 
guided the women in the execution of burial rites for females. Moreover, 
we learn that the women’s voluntary society possessed edifying literature 
in German, geared toward the “female soul [Gemiith],” which the asso- 
ciation lent to the bereaved during the mourning period. In Neuwied, 
Rhineland, a women’s society of the same type carried the name Israelit- 
ischer Wohltätiger Frauenverein (Israelite Benevolent Women's Association). 
Members of this association performed burial rituals and sewed shrouds for 
every deceased Jewish woman in town. Additionally, the Israelitische Wohl- 
tätige Frauenverein assisted needy and sick Jews as well as poor women in 
childbed by supporting them financially and by distributing bread, pota- 
toes, and Passover mazzot.* 

In these and numerous other associations that began to emerge in the 
1840s, the performance of burial rites by women took on organized form. 
In earlier Jewish women’s associations, such as the sick-care society Zs- 
raelitische Frauenverein in Cassel from 1811, activities relating to deaths 
and funerals had played a significantly smaller role. The Cassel Israelitische 
Frauenverein thus had from its inception invited each of its members to 
sew shrouds when a Jewish woman in Cassel died. However, only in 1846 
did the association found a female burial society that operated as a branch 
of the Israelitische Frauenverein.? Women had for centuries sewed shrouds 
and washed and dressed female corpses. Previously, however, men’s rab- 
binic study and Hebrew prayer had held a supreme position in ceremonies 
surrounding death, and women’ participation in burial rites had only rarely 
taken place in female voluntary associations. In mid-nineteenth-century 
Germany, female burial societies still formed exceptions. But Jewish wom- 
en now performed burial rites in voluntary associations called Israelitischer 
Frauenverein. 

These women’s associations, whose members cared for their deceased 
colleagues and engaged in other benevolent activities, still formed a com- 
mon feature of Jewish communal life in the early twentieth century.» Zs- 
raelitische Frauenvereine appeared traditional then. However, half a century 
earlier, they had constituted an innovation. 
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ship and devotional practices, also accompanied the embourgeoisement of 
Jewish voluntary associations. Women had held a marginal and inferior po- 
sition in a society and culture shaped by rabbinic Judaism, and they experi- 
enced greater inclusion in bourgeois Jewish culture, where the gap between 
male and female religious practices narrowed. 

Yet, in significant ways, women’s rise to a more visible and integrated 
place in the world of Jewish voluntary associations fundamentally differed 
from the developments in other arenas of Jewish religious life. The new 
forms of female synagogue attendance and young women's participation in 
modern programs of religious instruction and in confirmation ceremonies 
were closely linked to the stress on women’s allegedly high propensity for 
religiosity and women’s functions as mothers and wives. It often appears as 
if women’s improved position in nineteenth-century middle-class Judaism 
resulted from male Jewish leaders’ high regard for the domestic realm as a 
religious sphere and as a female domain. Indeed, parallels to the feminiza- 
tion of Christian religions in contemporary middle-class societies support 
this interpretation. In Christian society, the trend toward the increasingly 
feminine character of religious culture was contingent on the privatization 
of religion in civil society and its relegation into the domestic, familial 
realm. In the Jewish equivalent of this scenario, women took on new func- 
tions as carriers of religiosity and of Jewishness, as they came to inhabit a 
universe of middle-class domesticity. 

However, when Jewish women founded and directed voluntary soci- 
eties, they all but retired into the privacy of their homes. In nineteenth- 
century civil society, voluntary associations formed a center stage of the 
public and political arena, and the gender order of bourgeois society rested 
to a significant extent on the concept of women’s exclusion from public 
spheres.*> Moreover, women's entry into the world of Jewish voluntary so- 
cieties was not facilitated by contemporaries invoking the gender charac- 
teristics that bourgeois culture ascribed to the female sex. Indeed, rhetoric 
lauding women’s gentle or caring nature or their beneficial maternal influ- 
ence was rare in the founding documents of Jewish women’s associations 
in the early nineteenth century. Thus, bourgeois notions of women’s 
moral, religious, and domestic nature played a role when nineteenth-cen- 
tury rabbis and preachers exalted Jewish mothers and promoted women's 
synagogue attendance. Yet ideas of women’ particularly high religious sen- 
sitivity and their maternal and domestic roles did not constitute a necessary 
condition for women to move from a marginal to a more central position 
in nineteenth-century Jewish culture. In Jewish associational life, women 
achieved greater integration and founded independent voluntary societies 
not in accordance with, but in contradiction to bourgeois concepts of 
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We can therefore conclude that, more than anything else, the decline of 
halakhic Judaism was the determining factor in the transformation of the 
gender order of Jewish religious culture in nineteenth-century Germany. 
When bourgeois values and modern cultural and religious practices com- 
peted with and often replaced the norms, values, and practices of halakhic 
Judaism, the mechanism that had held women at the periphery of Jewish 
religious life failed. Thus, if the concept of the feminization of religion ap- 
plies to nineteenth-century Jewish culture, it does not primarily describe a 
domestic Judaism. Instead, one could characterize bourgeois Judaism as 
feminized, because Jewish men engaged in activities which—within the ref- 
erence system of rabbinic Judaism—technically fell into the realm of a 
woman's rather than a man’s religious practice. Within the framework of 
rabbinic culture, when a Jewish man prayed in his native tongue rather 
than in Hebrew, he at least risked being sneered at for behaving like a 
woman who was not expected to gain Hebrew literacy. When he hired wor- 
shippers to recite halakhically defined mourning prayers, he put himself in 
the position of a woman who was not able to fulfill this religious obligation 
herself. Certainly, in pre-modern Jewish society, some Jewish men may 
have relied on Yiddish-language prayers and may have delegated mourning 
rituals. Others continued, in the nineteenth century, to study Mishnah and 
Talmud and to recite Hebrew prayers daily. Nevertheless, when practices 
such as the arranging of yahrzeit services and concepts such as edification as 
the primary goal and purpose of synagogue attendance became common 
for increasingly larger segments of German Jewry, a Jewish culture emerged 
in which men acted “like women.” Yet these aspects of religious life now 
were valued highly. They no longer marked the worshipper as inferior, and 
men and women engaged in them on equal terms. 
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Modern Rabbis and 
Jewish Women 


me 


n nineteenth-century German Jewish society, women and rabbis could 
be friends and allies. The function of the rabbinical profession changed 
and rabbis and women came to operate in similar ways as experts of moral- 
ity, religious sensitivity, and bourgeois emotionality. Rabbis, preachers, male 
pedagogues, and women alike began to take an interest in the education of 
small children and became involved in the German kindergarten move- 
ment. Male Jewish leaders also encouraged Jewish women's literary creativ- 
ity. Thus, the women- and family-centered theology of preachers and rab- 
bis such as Gotthold Salomon, Adolf Jellinek, and Samson Raphael Hirsch 
found expression in the relationship between male Jewish leaders and 
women. As Christian clergymen became confidants and friends of women 
and cultivated a religiosity in which the clergy believed women to excel, 
rabbis and Jewish preachers, too, drew closer to the women of their com- 
munities who valued or even propagated religious and pedagogical reforms. 
In the culture of rabbinic Judaism, Talmudic learning had distinguished 

a rabbi more than anything else, and through the study of sacred literature, 
scholars had attained morality and virtue. Accordingly, rabbis and women 
had existed on different planes. In the nineteenth century, some of this di- 
vision persisted and modern Jewish scholarship, Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
formed an exclusively male arena. At the same time, however, preachers, 
rabbis, and male teachers embraced the culture of bourgeois religiosity and 
came to share interests with women. In nineteenth-century middle-class 
culture, religion (and in particular morality and religious sentiment) had 
become a female domain, which rabbis, preachers, and male educators 
treasured. Thus, many rabbis placed an emphasis on teaching girls, and 
they enjoyed female company. Rabbis and women formed friendships, and 
male pedagogues encouraged women to write religious poetry, hymns, and 
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ers, such as Isaac Marcus Jost and Leopold Stein, also translated and pub- 
lished the work of their female students and friends. Rabbi Leopold Stein, 
indeed, was closely connected to Louise von Rothschild in Frankfurt and 
her daughters, who together with their female relatives in England pro- 
duced an entire body of educational and devotional Jewish literature. 
Other women such as Therese Warendorff, who was a student and friend 
of preacher Eduard Kley, wrote hymns that were sung in the Hamburg 
Temple. Jewish women contributed to communal liturgy, translated the 
works of their male contemporaries, published their own writings, and 
drew on the ideas of their male mentors as they entered the politics of ma- 
ternal feminism. 

For nineteenth-century German Jews, the home in which the woman 
reigned, and the synagogue over which the rabbi presided became parallel 
and complementary sites of bourgeois religiosity. While other men engaged 
in business and professional careers, rabbis, preachers, male educators, and 
women took care of the young and acted as moral guardians of their fami- 
lies and communities. Rabbis and preachers in the synagogue and women 
in the home were responsible for providing edifying, spiritually uplifting, 
and aesthetically appealing experiences to adults and children. In the world 
of middle-class society, bourgeois religiosity overshadowed or even eclipsed 
halakhic Judaism, rabbinic learning, and ritual observance, and rabbis as- 
sumed roles akin to those held by Christian clergy. These modern rabbis 
had much in common with women. As German Jews integrated into mid- 
dle-class society, rabbis and women pursued related goals and fulfilled sim- 
ilar educational and religious functions. 


FROM THE RABBINIC SCHOLAR TO 
THE SEELSORGER AND TEACHER 


In pre-modern Ashkenaz, the rabbi derived his power from the depth of 
his learning in Talmud Torah. He was a talmid hakham, a wise scholar, 
steeped in the legal and intellectual traditions of rabbinic literature. His 
ability to extract law from the Talmud and from the layers of halakhic writ- 
ings by generations of rabbinic authorities formed the basis of his jurisdic- 
tion within the Jewish community. Thus, in pre-modern society, a rabbi 
fulfilled the role of a judge, responsible for questions of ritual concern as 
well as for most other areas of jurisdiction such as property and family law. 
In fact, rabbinic Judaism did not recognize any distinction between secular 
and religious law, and Jews regarded the legal codes by which their leaders 
governed the Jewish communities as based on divine revelation.! Thus, 
etudition i in n Talmud Torah on the one hand made a talmid hakham a mas- 
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ars on a superior religious and moral plane. In the world of rabbinic Ju- 
daism, from antiquity through the early modern period, Jews believed that 
rabbinic learning led a man to moral perfection. Even more so, “study was 
identical with all the religious virtues, then, including morality.”? A scholar 
of rabbinic literature had access to the sublime. He was competent in Ha- 
lakhah, the law that regulated the social order of the Jewish community 
and guided personal conduct. Furthermore, a scholar’s learning represented 
virtue. 

In early modern Europe, however, Jews increasingly distinguished be- 
tween study and morality. Gradually, the ideal of learning lost its all-em- 
bracing force and ethical writings (musar literature) gained unprecedented 
importance.? By the nineteenth century, Jewish communities in Germany 
had almost entirely lost the legal autonomy characteristic of Jewish society 
in the pre-modern era. The laws of the secular state had replaced internal 
Jewish jurisdiction in most realms of life. At the same time, Jews had em- 
barked on embracing the value system of the emerging German middle- 
class society, thereby revolutionizing Jewish culture. Bildung now repre- 
sented learning, character formation, virtue, and social status. German Jews 
came to expect rabbis to be as familiar with Goethe and Schiller as with the 
Talmud. Rabbinic study no longer possessed the uncontested prestige it 
had held in the preceding centuries. In the mid-nineteenth century, Ger- 
man Jewry valued university training and the ability to examine Jewish 
texts according to modern academic methods at least as much as traditional 
modes of Jewish learning and familiarity with intricate halakhic arguments 
and rulings. Yet the character of the rabbinic profession changed even more 
fundamentally, when German Jews also expected their rabbis to fulfill roles 
similar to those of the Christian clergy. Thus, rather than primarily being a 
Talmud scholar and a legal and halakhic authority, the modern rabbi be- 
came a preacher, teacher, and spiritual counselor and took on pastoral func- 
tions. 

As in so many other areas associated with the modernization of Jewish 
culture and religion in nineteenth-century Germany, the Jewish consistory 
of Westphalia also pioneered in transforming the rabbinate. Its first impor- 
tant order, entitled “Duties of the Rabbis” and published in 1809, reads as 
a blueprint for the new professional profile of a communal rabbi. Most of 
all, the order stipulated, a rabbi needed “to set an example of moral con- 
duct for his community.” The Westphalian reformers, however, no longer 
understood the moral excellence of a rabbi to be best expressed through the 
high standards of his Talmudic learning or in his scrupulous observance of 
ritual commandments. Rather, a rabbi was to demonstrate ethical superior- 
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the rabbi, whose responsibilities had hitherto not included being a Seel- 
sorger (caretaker of souls). As a further innovation, the Westphalian consis- 
tory listed the delivery of edifying sermons, preferably in High German, 
among the most important tasks of a rabbi, and it ordained that all wed- 
ding ceremonies be conducted by communal rabbis.’ While Jewish com- 
munities in Westphalia failed to adopt these reforms broadly and perma- 
nently, over the succeeding decades German Jewry increasingly expected its 
rabbis to be Seelsorger, preachers, and exemplars of religious sensitivity and 
bourgeois morality. 

Commonly, scholars measure the modernization of the German rab- 
binate by assessing the number of rabbis who received a university degree in 
addition to customary training in Talmud Torah. A university education, 
indeed, indicated that a Jewish man had achieved a substantial degree of in- 
tegration into middle-class society and had become thoroughly familiar 
with the German culture of Bildung. Such education constituted a marker 
of cultural competence and invested Jewish leaders with prestige. Most 
Jewish reformers of the early nineteenth century, including Israel Jacobson, 
Jeremiah Heinemann, David Fränkel, and Gotthold Salomon, had been 
educators, ideologues, and preachers who had not attended universities. 
They had made themselves familiar with the treasures of German literature 
and culture outside the established institutions of higher learning and 
thereby had gained a novel sense of dignity, self-esteem, and purpose. The 
generation of rabbis who were born in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century—including Samuel Adler, Abraham Geiger, Salomon Herxheimer, 
Samuel Holdheim, Leopold Stein, and Samson Raphael Hirsch—began to 
enroll in university classes in the 1830s. Thus in the 1840s, university- 
trained rabbis and preachers came to serve Jewish communities throughout 
Germany and Central Europe, and by the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the rabbinic leadership in Germany consisted of men with an aca- 
demic education and modern ideas on religion and Jewish culture. These 
men, who were Reform preachers, modern Orthodox rabbis, faculty and 
graduates of the Jiidisch-theologisches Seminar, and modern traditionalists, 
all donned the black clerical robes and collar bands of Christian clergy, 
complemented by prayer shawls and black skullcaps, when officiating at 
synagogue services. Previously, prayer leaders had not worn Amtstracht (of- 
ficial attire) or any other uniform garb beyond what was halakhically pre- 
scribed and locally customary. Moreover, the nineteenth-century rabbis and 
preachers who had immersed themselves in German literature and scholar- 
ship strove to excel as orators. In eloquent and carefully composed sermons 
in High German, these Jewish leaders aimed to ennoble the tastes of their 
congregants, to culturally ape pe worshippers, and to inspire them with 
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Rabbis and preachers presided at the life-cycle events of the men, 
women, and children in their communities, overseeing confirmations, 
weddings, and funerals. For many, Talmudic study no longer played a cen- 
tral role. Isaac Noah Mannheimer in Vienna, for instance, readily admitted 
that his rabbinic learning was limited. Born in Copenhagen in 1793 and 
raised there, he had attended a university in Denmark at a time when his 
colleagues in Germany had only rarely received a formal secular education. 
Yet Mannheimer had no intention of standing out as a modern Jewish 
scholar. He did not understand himself primarily as a man of learning. 
From 1824 to 1865, he served the Jewish community in Vienna as a 
preacher, delivering his sermons at the Vienna temple with passion and in 
a distinctly personal style. Mannheimer took pride in the popularity he en- 
joyed as a public speaker, but even more than his preaching he prized being 
a Seelsorger, spiritual counselor, and intimate friend of his congregants. In 
fact, he considered the pastorate his “most sacred calling.” 

In modern Orthodox congregations, the concept of a rabbi as a scholar 
and as the halakhic authority of his community did not erode to the same 
extent. Orthodox Jews remained committed to ritual observance and were 
loyal to Halakhah as the foundation of Jewish life. A rabbi’s ability to in- 
terpret Talmudic law continued to be of vital importance in a modern Or- 
thodox community. By the second half of the nineteenth century, however, 
no Jewish community in Germany would have considered hiring a rabbi 
who did not possess a university education along with training in interpret- 
ing rabbinic literature. Like other German Jews, adherents of the modern 
Orthodox movement desired a rabbi to have well-developed skills as an or- 
ator, and they expected him to represent the ideals of his community as a 
person. Rather than a “luminary of Torah” who lived in a world of text and 
taught Talmud to a select group of male students, a modern Orthodox 
rabbi, like his Reform counterpart, mixed with his community. Spreading 
the principles of Jewish law and the spirit of the Jewish faith among the old 
and the young, and among women, men, and children, formed the ulti- 
mate task of a modern Orthodox rabbi. The rabbi of a nineteenth-century 
modern Orthodox congregation fulfilled, most of all, the function of “a 
teacher and an educator of the people.”® 

Teaching children was not beneath the dignity of modern rabbis, and 
Jewish leaders showed great concern for the spiritual and moral develop- 
ment of the young. They were invested in securing the faithfulness of fu- 
ture generations to the Jewish religion. Thus, modern Orthodox as well as 
Reform rabbis took particular interest in teaching girls, who presumably 
would grow up to be mothers. Though contemporaries believed that both 
parents played an important role in the education of their offspring, in the 
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acter formation and the religious loyalty of young Jews lay in the hands of 
women. Some of the most prominent rabbis and scholars, therefore, 
taught girls. 

With a combination of admiration and disdain, a visiting rabbi from 
Lithuania noted in the second half of the nineteenth century that the rabbi 
of the modern Orthodox congregation in Berlin, Esriel Hildesheimer, held 
lectures on Jewish law and Bible in front of young girls and women. Other 
Jewish leaders, however, had begun to teach Jewish girls decades earlier. 
In the 1840s, Moritz Steinschneider for instance remained the principal 
teacher of a private Jewish girls’ school in Prague, even after he had re- 
ceived his ordination as a rabbi. Born in a small Moravian town in 1816, 
Steinschneider had attended the universities of Vienna, Berlin, Leipzig, 
and Prague and had gained broad competence in philosophy, history, lin- 
guistics, and particularly in Middle Eastern languages. Already in his years 
as a teacher in Prague, he was an achieved scholar, and later in life he gained 
a worldwide reputation as the founder of Hebrew bibliographical scholar- 
ship. Yet during most of his career, Steinschneider failed to support himself 
and his family with his scholarly work, and he had no calling to serve as a 
communal rabbi, preferring to be an educator. In fact, rather than pursuing 
his doctorate, he acquired state certification as a pedagogue and in 1869 ac- 
cepted a position as director of the girls’ school of the Berlin Jewish com- 
munity.” Nineteenth-century German Jews did not consider teaching girls 
an inferior occupation, and rabbis such as Abraham Geiger and Leopold 
Stein chose to instruct girls as well as boys. 

In 1843, three years after he had assumed his position as rabbi in Bres- 
lau, Geiger established a private religious school in that city. The school 
catered to children who attended non-Jewish educational institutions. Soon 
the Jewish community took over the school, but Geiger did not lose inter- 
est in the establishment. He continued to direct it and taught there himself. 
Similarly, Eduard Kley, director of the Jewish Free School in Hamburg and 
first preacher at the Hamburg Reform Temple, gave classes in religion to 
children of both sexes. Among his students was not only Johanna Gold- 
schmidt, who later gained prominence as a writer and an activist of the 
German kindergarten movement, but also Therese Warendorff, daughter 
of one of the founders of the Temple, Joseph Warendorff. Kley and Ther- 
ese Warendorff developed a lasting personal friendship. In Warendorff’s 
obituary from 1865, a contemporary asserted that the close tie between 
the preacher and his former student honored Kley as much as it did Waren- 
dorff. Warendorff, “a model of most tender femininity” even though she re- 
mained unmarried, had excelled in Jewish and non-Jewish philanthropy 
and had belonged to a circle of friends dedicated to progress and religious 
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ardently in the communal life of the Reform temple. As her most signifi- 
cant contribution to the congregation, Warendorff had composed religious 
hymns, which her mentor and confidant Kley included in the songbook of 
the Neue Israelitische Tempel- Verein. The “most soulful” hymns of the song- 
book, the obituary claimed, stemmed from Warendorff’s pen.'® 

Kley’s hymnbook, indeed, contained songs composed by him as well as 
by male and female authors, and Kley was not the only Jewish leader who 
included women’s writings in his publications. Rabbi Samson Wolf Rosen- 
feld in Bamberg, for instance, published poetry on biblical themes by Hen- 
riette Ottenheimer in his periodical Das Füllhorn.!! Rosenfeld was born in 
Markt-Uehlfeld in Bavaria in 1780, had not attended a university, and 
throughout his life remained fully committed to the observance of ritual 
laws. He shunned violations of Halakhah. Yet Rosenfeld embraced modern 
ideas about Judaism and his role as a rabbi. In the second decade of the 
1800s, he was the first recognized and ordained rabbi in Bavaria to regu- 
larly give edifying sermons in High German, and he adapted the Protestant 
book of devotions Stunden der Andacht by Heinrich Zschokke for a Jewish 
audience. In 1835, he founded the journal Das Fiillhorn—a relatively early 
Jewish publication—to propagate the new type of Jewish culture in nine- 
teenth-century Germany. !? 

In Das Füllhorn, Rosenfeld printed Ottenheimer’s verses along with ser- 
mons, poetry, and a variety of instructive and enlightening contributions 
by male authors. The well-educated Henriette Ottenheimer, who was born 
in Stuttgart in 1807 and was partly paralyzed from a young age, wrote po- 
etry in which she praised the Jewish past and the Jewish faith. In Rosen- 
feld’s periodical, she was given a public voice in Jewish culture. In the same 
vein, Leopold Stein published poetry by Minna Cohen in his journal Der 
Freitagabend (The Friday Evening). Stein, who had been born in a small 
town in Lower Franconia in 1810, was serving as rabbi in Frankfurt when 
he founded Der Freitagabend in 1859. He directed the periodical to the 
Jewish family, and on a title page of Der Freitagabend glowingly introduced 
Minna Cohen to his readers. At the time, Cohen was a gifted and carefully 
educated young woman in her teens from Elmshorn in Northern Ger- 
many. She had confessed to Stein that his publications inspired her to speak 
out on behalf of the Jewish people. Later, Cohen married Rabbi Levi Klee- 
berg; in 1866, she left Germany with him and continued to publish poetry 
in North America." 

Nineteenth-century rabbis no longer inhabited a world sharply distin- 
guished from women’s expressions of piety. Many rabbis taught girls, be- 
came mentors and friends of women in their communities, and sometimes 
encouraged female literary creativity and published women’s works. For 
Christian middle-class society, the affinity and connections between clergy- 
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men and women have been explored extensively, and the figure of the fem- 
inized minister or priest is a well-documented feature of the nineteenth 
century. Clergymen such as some Catholic priests distanced themselves 
from male forms of sociability and appearance. They avoided taverns, re- 
frained from growing beards, and donned the cassock rather than the cus- 
tomary masculine frock coat. In fact, religion and especially bourgeois re- 
ligiosity became associated with a female lifestyle, and contemporaries 
expected women and clergy to possess the same virtues and to embrace the 
same standards of morality. Women indeed attended church services more 
frequently than many men in their families did and sought the company 
and the friendship of clerics. In particular, women from economically es- 
tablished or upwardly mobile families that took an interest in cultural re- 
finement, bourgeois forms of sensitivity, and aesthetics, approached clergy 
members as confidants with whom they shared interests, concerns, and 
values." 

We owe an account of the feminization of clergymen in nineteenth- 
century America to the literary scholar Ann Douglas. The Protestant min- 
ister, Douglas has observed, “moved in a world of women. He preached 
mainly to women; he administered what sacraments he performed largely 
for women; he worked not only for them but with them, in mission and 
charity work of all kinds.” In fact, the functions that middle-class women 
and Christian ministers fulfilled resembled each other closely: both were 
expected to brighten the lives of their contemporaries and to spiritually 
and morally uplift their families or their congregations. Lacking political 
power, women and ministers sought to gain “‘moral’ and ‘religious’ con- 
trol” over the young as mothers, educators, and spiritual counsellors.'° 

A similar development took place in nineteenth-century German Jew- 
ish society. As German Jewry aspired to emancipation, strove to integrate 
into the middle classes, and adopted the value system and the lifestyles of 
their non-Jewish counterparts, the social spheres and cultural sensibilities 
of rabbis, preachers, and women increasingly converged. Thus, a rabbi 
such as Leopold Stein in Frankfurt on the Main insisted on teaching chil- 
dren, chose to direct a girls’ school, formed close friendships with his fe- 
male congregants, and guided Jewish women as authors. 


LEOPOLD STEIN, LOUISE VON ROTHSCHILD, 
AND CLEMENTINE VON ROTHSCHILD 


In 1844, the reform-minded faction of the Jewish community in Frankfurt 
overcame the resistance of more traditionalist community members and 
hired Leopold Stein as a rabbi. As a young man, Stein had studied at the 
prestigious yeshivah of Fiirth but then had attended the Gymnasium in Er- 
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langen and Bayreuth as well as the University of Würzburg. Subsequently, 
he served as rabbi in two small communities in Upper Franconia and made 
a name for himself as a preacher and a modernizer. Stein was dedicated to 
synagogue reform and to a modern-style religious education for Jewish 
youth. Under his leadership, the Jewish community of Frankfurt came to 
reform the worship at its main synagogue. Jews there introduced German 
prayers and German hymns into the service and carried out other changes 
in liturgy and worship. Additionally, morning services now featured a regu- 
lar sermon in the German language, and Stein came to enjoy the reputation 
of an exceedingly popular speaker. Yet, during the eighteen years of his ap- 
pointment in the Frankfurt Jewish community, he was engaged in a series 
of conflicts with the community board over the realm of his rabbinical 
competence. These disagreements included a dispute about whether the 
rabbi was to be in charge of the schooling of Jewish children at the Philan- 
thropin and in particular of the religious instruction of Jewish girls and 
boys. The Philanthropin, the Jewish Free School of Frankfurt, had formed 
the cradle of religious reform in the city and was a stronghold of modern 
and independent minds. Progressive laymen had created the institute at a 
time when conservatives had dominated the community board and the rab- 
binate, and now the modernizers were unwilling to cede any authority over 
the school to communal rabbi Stein, though he was a reformer like them. A 
year after Stein had assumed office, the leaders of the Philanthropin still 
celebrated the confirmation of their students without letting Stein play a 
role in the ceremony. Instead, the director, Michael Heß, delivered the ad- 
dress at the event, and the religion teacher performed the blessing of the 
children. Thus excluded by the Philanthropin from an area of religious life 
that he considered central to his profession, Stein established his own pro- 
gram of religious instruction for Jewish children attending non-Jewish 
schools. He confirmed these boys and girls in the synagogue. However, 
Stein persisted in trying to gain control over the educational program at the 
Free School. He failed and, in 1862, after years of dispute in which the con- 
flict over the religious instruction of Frankfurt’s Jewish children formed an 
important but not the only point of contention, Stein resigned from his 
position. !” 

Rather than pursuing his rabbinic career elsewhere, Stein remained in 
Frankfurt and, with his wife Eleonore and the help of his daughters, estab- 
lished a boarding school for girls. In his school, he taught religion, litera- 
ture, mythology, and creative writing, apparently with great success. His 
children reported that “the students hang enthusiastically on his every 
word.”!8 Stein’s children also fondly remembered the Sabbath evenings that 
the family and its boarders celebrated, and they recalled with delight how 
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7.1. Depiction of the girls’ boarding school that Leopold Stein and his family ran 
in Frankfurt. Courtesy of the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. Archival Collection 
Leopold Stein R 35. 


Stein, in fact, had a passion for composing songs and poems. In addi- 
tion to Sabbath hymns, he wrote a large number of poems, many dedi- 
cated or addressed to family members, friends, and students. He created 
verses for birthdays, confirmation ceremonies, and weddings, and wrote 
poems on religious and moral issues. In his verses, he praised modesty, in- 
dustry, friendship, and youthful innocence and, in particular, he lauded the 
female contribution to culture and society in poems with titles such as 
“About the Bildung of Women” and “Praise of the Better Woman.””° 

The religious and moral sensitivity that Stein expressed in his poetry 
stood at the core of his identity as a rabbi. He revered family life, domestic 
virtue, and a moral purity understood by contemporaries as feminine. His 
position as director of a boarding school for girls that functioned as his en- 
larged family, gave him the opportunity to practice the aspects of his rab- 
binical vocation that were dear to him. Stein loved to be a teacher and ap- 
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7.2. Engraving of Leopold Stein (1810-1882) on the title page of a handwritten 
book of his poetry that Sidonie Dann (born 1835) prepared for her sister-in-law 
and Stein's eldest daughter, Dorothea Dann (1841-1900) in 1883 in Frankfurt. 

Courtesy of the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. Archival Collection Leopold Stein R 3. 


proached his students with affection and dedication. He was also active in 
philanthropy, and officiated as a preacher and prayer leader at Sabbath ser- 
vices in his home and in the Reform congregation Westend-Union, which 
grew out of these private services. Moreover, Stein persistently published 
works in which he promoted religious reform and cultural improvement. 
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He composed prayer and songbooks, religious manuals, sermons, dramas 
and plays, and poetry.” However, he lacked scholarly ambitions and wrote 
neither any work of academic relevance nor any significant halakhic trea- 
tise. Other German Jewish religious leaders, conversely, knew how to com- 
bine love for poetry and commitment to serious and well-founded schol- 
arship. In fact, at least some of the rabbis of this period who achieved 
distinction as scholars of Wissenschaft des Judentums shared Stein's fondness 
for verse. Abraham Geiger, for instance, protagonist of the German Reform 
movement and author of influential academic publications, not only val- 
ued Jewish family life highly, but for decades also composed poetry. In the 
1870s, the widowed scholar wrote verses for Johanna Löwenstein, the mid- 
dle-aged, married daughter of his colleague Salomon Herxheimer. The 
poems, in which Geiger expressed his longings, hopes, musings, and doubts, 
testify to a strong connection and an intimate friendship between Geiger 
and Lowenstein.” 

Stein, too, cultivated personal friendships with women and developed 
warm ties with his students. He cared deeply about the spiritual life of his 
female protégées and encouraged women’s literary creativity. The enthusi- 
astic welcome he gave Minna Cohen in his periodical Der Freitagabend did 
not form an exception. Stein’s appreciation of women’s moral and aes- 
thetic sensibilities and his support for women’s authorship of religious lit- 
erature also expressed itself in Stein’s relationship to Louise von Rothschild 
and her daughters. Louise von Rothschild had been born into the English 
branch of the Rothschild family in 1820 and had come to Frankfurt to 
marry her cousin Mayer Carl von Rothschild in 1842. Louise and Mayer 
Carl both belonged by birth to the third generation of the extraordinarily 
successful Rothschild family, a family of bankers with branches in London, 
Naples, Paris, Vienna, and Frankfurt. Mayer Carl’s brother Wilhelm Carl 
von Rothschild is known for supporting the Jsraelitische Religionsgesellschaft 
in Frankfurt and for furthering the cause of modern Orthodoxy in the city. 
Yet Mayer Carl von Rothschild’s and his wife Louise von Rothschild’s 
sympathies lay with the Reform movement; accordingly, they entrusted 
Leopold Stein with the religious instruction of their seven children, all of 
them daughters. Thus, already during his tenure as a communal rabbi, 
Stein was a regular guest in their home, where he and Louise von Roth- 
schild shared the responsibility of providing moral and religious guidance 
to the daughters of the house.” Like her sister-in-law, namesake, and friend 
in England, Louise de Rothschild (née Montefiore), Louise von Rothschild 
in Frankfurt used to assemble her daughters on Sabbath for Bible lessons. 
Some of her talks appeared in London under the title Thoughts Suggested 
by Bible Texts, Having never become comfortable with and truly fluent in 
the German language, von.Berhschild had held the talks in English and 
hed published tenn ih Her AEE tongue ' 
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Thoughts Suggested by Bible Texts consists of sixteen short essays on sub- 
jects such as faith, charity, neighborly love, immortality, unity, God’s attrib- 
utes, industry, uprightness, respect for the parents, honor for the aged, 
Moses, and the Sabbath. Each speech is preceded by a verse from the Bible, 
introducing the theme of the address, and usually followed by a short 
prayer. The prayer as well as the talks, however, lack any particularly Jewish 
content. The essay on the Sabbath, for instance, in general terms relates to 
the seventh day of the week, as a day on which “we are to cease from our 
weekly toil,” “a day of reflection, of peace, and of thanksgiving,” and a day 
of self-examination, “when we are to try to mend and purify ourselves,” re- 
flecting on one’s acts of idleness, selfishness, or untruth and remembering 
the greatness and the mercy of the Divine.” Primarily, thus, von Roth- 
schild focused on the moral dimension of the Jewish religion, or of other 
monotheistic faiths based on the Bible. The speeches and prayers were de- 
signed to lead her daughters and other children to virtuous behavior and 
spiritual purity. The prayer following the talk on neighborly love accord- 
ingly stated: “Make me obedient and respectful to my parents, forbearing, 
obliging, and affectionate to my brothers and sisters, considerate and polite 
to all around me, compassionate and charitable to the poor.” Even in the 
essay entitled “The Precepts,” von Rothschild did not touch upon the ritual 
commandments of halakhic Judaism. Rather, she discussed broadly the 
obligations and responsibilities humans have toward each other (such as 
generosity), and she elaborated on the gratefulness everybody should feel 
toward the Almighty. In her work Thoughts Suggested by Bible Texts, von 
Rothschild thus offered a most universalist interpretation of Judaism, in 
which the moral codes and religious sensibilities of nineteenth-century 
bourgeois culture figured prominently. In the German translation of her 
publication, appearing two years after the original English edition, the 
translator indeed noted that von Rothschild’s text had “no confessional 
character, and therefore can be used by every religiously minded mother 
and every pious child.”?” 

The translator of von Rothschild’s work was no one other than 
Leopold Stein. He may, in fact, have encouraged von Rothschild to publish 
her religious and moral essays in the first place. Stein not only translated 
her addresses to her children and issued them in German, but also pub- 
lished the work of one of Louise’s daughters, Clementine von Rothschild, 
Briefe an eine christliche Freundin (Letters to a Christian Friend). In this 
work, Clementine von Rothschild promoted a religiosity defined within 
the parameters of bourgeois morality, as her mother did in Thoughts Sug- 
gested by Bible Texts. Clementine von Rothschild declared the ennoblement 
of one’s soul to be the highest goal in life, lauded feminine virtues such as 
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dury to transform her family’s home into a haven of happiness and moral- 
ity. In other respects, however, Clementine’s work differs significantly 
from Louise’s publication. Briefe an eine christliche Freundin is a distinctly 
Jewish work and constitutes a serious piece of literature in the tradition of 
classic apologetic treatises. In fact, the work must have enjoyed a fair 
amount of popularity. It appeared in at least two German and two English 
editions within less than twenty years and was also translated from English 
into French and from French into Italian.” 

As the title indicates, Briefe an eine christliche Freundin consists of nine 
letters, in which the author expounds the principles of Judaism to a Chris- 
tian friend. In the work, the fictional friend, Ellen, challenges the author 
with questions such as why Jews failed to proselytize if it was their faith that 
led to salvation, and what the Jewish Messiah stood for if not redemption 
from humanity’s original sin. The Jewish correspondent, Esther Izates, in 
turn defines the mission of Jews in the Diaspora as a means of “bearing tes- 
timony to God and his great name.”2° Jews refrained from proselytizing, 
Izates claims, because according to Jewish sources, all virtuous, morally up- 
right, and God-fearing people could attain salvation, regardless of their 
faith. In the same thoroughly universalist interpretation of the Jewish tra- 
dition, von Rothschild lets Izates explain that messianic belief in Judaism 
did not focus on the appearance of a personal Messiah. Rather, the mes- 
sianic era will begin, she says, “when all religions will have purified them- 
selves.”3! Then, facilitated by their degraded status, the Israelites will have 
led all nations to God. Religious strife will cease and peace and happiness 
will reign on earth. In a similar vein, Izates refutes her friend’s suggestion 
that the Jewish concept of chosenness expressed disdain for Gentiles, and 
finally, she confronts the popular claim that Christianity introduced love 
into the world while Judaism was governed by the principle of justice. 
Emphatically, von Rothschild insists that love formed the basis of the Jew- 
ish religion too. God, she holds, indeed loves his people with the gener- 
ous spirit of a caring father as well as with the feminine tenderness of a 
mother. 

In direct and simple language, with skill, grace, and eloquence, von 
Rothschild discussed a range of issues central in contemporary Jewish 
thought. She not only repeatedly quoted from the Bible, but also referred 
to rabbinic literature and cited the Talmud. As Leopold Stein reported in 
the introduction to Briefe an eine christliche Freundin, von Rothschild had 
studied Jewish literature in its original Hebrew and had also enjoyed read- 
ing modern works such as Mendelssohn's Phädon. In fact, von Rothschild 
was familiar wich the theological debates within the Reform movement and 
probably owed most of her competency in Jewish literature and Jewish 
thought covherneacher Stein heed eding.to. Stein,.it.was indeed he who sug- 
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gested that his student write the essays that he later published under the 
title Briefe an eine christliche Freundin.® 

Briefe an eine christliche Freundin appeared in 1867, two years after 
Clementine von Rothschild had died at the age of twenty. Von Rothschild, 
in fact, appears to have been sick for most of her life. From childhood on, 
she had suffered an illness that had often kept her bedridden. Stein regret- 
ted Clementine von Rothschild’s delicate constitution. Yet he considered 
her the brightest and most gifted of the Rothschild daughters, and not 
only admired her talent and “her clear, strong, independent thinking” as a 
teacher, but also found a true friend in her.” Apparently, Stein loved read- 
ing the Book of Psalms, studying other Jewish texts, and even discussing 
his scholarly projects with his adolescent student. At least as much as Stein 
valued the intellectual exchange with von Rothschild, he also treasured her 
as a partner in the quest for moral purity. In her obituary, Stein praised 
von Rothschild’s “most tenderly feeling soul” and her sincere religiosity, 
which had touched him deeply. The hours spent with her, Stein claimed, 
“count among the holiest of my entire professional life.”35 Accordingly, in 
poetry and prose, Stein expressed his grief over the loss of his favorite stu- 
dent. 

For Stein, so he asserted, being the teacher and friend of Clementine 
von Rothschild represented the climax of his career as a rabbi. He prized 
her fervent enthusiasm for Judaism, which she united “with female mild- 
ness, with kindheartedness beyond description, and with the purest, most 
sincere love for all humans.” As he declared in von Rothschild’s obituary, 
the deceased had embodied morality and virtue, and had possessed an ex- 
traordinary sensitivity for the sublime.” In the spiritual connection with his 
female student, Stein found a fulfillment of his professional calling. The 
phenomenon is telling. Here we have come a long way from the rabbi as a 
talmid hakham, whose pride and virtue stemmed from his ability to extract 
truth from the Scripture and to provide guidance in the realm of Jewish 
law. For a nineteenth-century rabbi such as Leopold Stein, the male do- 
main of Talmud Torah no longer stood at the center of his identity as a 
spiritual leader of his community. Stein loved preaching and teaching, and 
most of all he considered it his vocation to propagate enlightened religios- 
ity, moral ennoblement, and cultural refinement. He published hymn col- 
lections and prayer books, composed plays and poetry, and strove to realize 
the values of bourgeois religiosity in his life. Stein and other German rab- 
bis cultivated a culture of morality, sensitivity, and religious sentiment that 
not only included women, but in which women were believed to excel. 
Contemporaries highly valued what they considered to be the specifically 
feminine contribution to ee and culture; at least some rabbis sought 
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ligiosity, rabbis and women, who previously had operated on different in- 
tellectual and spiritual planes, could meet. Women could become students, 
friends, and allies of German rabbis. 


PREACHERS, RABBIS, MALE EDUCATORS, 
AND JEWISH WOMEN FOR KINDERGARTENS 
AND RELIGIOUS REFORM 


Gotthold Salomon was a veteran of the strand of modern Jewish thought 
that credited women, and in particular Jewish mothers, with guaranteeing 
the survival of Judaism. He belonged to the first generation of Jewish re- 
formers who had begun lauding women's great mission in culture and soci- 
ety early in the nineteenth century. Salomon had pioneered in promoting a 
woman-centered program of religiosity in Sulamith; he had created the first 
modern devotional book for Jewish women; and in 1818, he had come to 
the newly founded Hamburg Temple to praise women in his sermons for 
making the Jewish home into a cradle of religiosity, morality, and civil- 
ity.3® Thus, the women of the Hamburg Jewish community, among them 
Johanna Goldschmidt (née Schwabe), felt warmly for Salomon. Gold- 
schmidt had been twelve years old when Salomon had assumed his position 
as a preacher at the Hamburg Reform congregation, which her father, the 
affluent merchant Marcus Hertz Schwabe, had helped to found. Still a 
child, Goldschmidt had attended courses of religious instruction taught by 
Eduard Kley, and as she grew up, she must have heard Salomon preach 
many times. In fact, in the late 1840s, after she had married into another 
Jewish family of the Hamburg commercial elite and had given birth to 
eight children, Goldschmidt and other Jewish women in Hamburg became 
involved in feminist movements whose ideas strongly resembled Gotthold 
Salomon’s theology: the interconfessional women’s movement in Hamburg 
and the German kindergarten movement, called the Fröbel movement.” 
The leaders of these movements and Jewish preachers, educators, and rab- 
bis such as Salomon, Kley, and Stein shared the belief that as mothers and 
female teachers, women played a crucial role in imbuing the young with 
the qualities necessary for becoming moral and useful citizens. These ideas 
on womanhood, motherhood, and education, propagated by Salomon and 
Kley, appear to have laid the ground for Goldschmidt’s political involve- 
ment with maternal feminism. 

Salomon’s and Goldschmidt’s families also cultivated personal ties, 
which in 1846 led to the marriage between Goldschmidt’s daughter Henri- 
ette and Salomon’s son Moritz Gustav, a physician.“ Three years earlier, Jo- 

hanna Goldschmidt and four other women of her family had expressed 
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7.3. The album that a group of Jewish women presented to Gotthold 
Salomon (1784-1862) for his twenty-fifth anniversary as a preacher at the 
Hamburg Temple in 1843. Courtesy of the Staatsarchiv Hamburg. Collection 
Jüdische Gemeinde Hamburg, 571 b. Photo by Gerhard Faller- Walzer. 


for their friend and spiritual leader.*! According to Salomon himself, the 
women had set him a “memorial of friendship,” which twenty years after 
still brought tears to his eyes.“ In 1843, during a ceremony in honor of Sa- 
lomon’s twenty-fifth anniversary as a preacher at the Hamburg Temple, 
Goldschmidt and her female relatives had presented the Jewish leader with 
an album in red velvet, in which they had collected almost a hundred let- 
ters of congratulations to Salomon from friends and from personalities 
across the Jewish world. 
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7.4. The page that Pauline Riesser (1816-1894) from Frankfurt contributed 
to Salomon’s anniversary album. Courtesy of the Staatsarchiv Hamburg. Col- 
lection Jüdische Gemeinde Hamburg, 571 b. Photo by Gerhard Faller- Walzer. 


Including letters from Christian dignitaries such as the Bishop of Pots- 
dam and the Knight Carl Gottlob Albrecht, the album contained poems, 
eulogies, and expressions of friendship for Salomon from well-known rab- 
bis such as Abraham Geiger, Ludwig Philippson, Samuel Holdheim, Sa- 
lomon Herxheimer, and Leopold Stein; from the physician and scholar Sa- 
lomon Ludwig Steinheim in Altona; and from leaders of the Jewish 
community in Vienna. Salomon received greetings from London and St. 
Petersburg. From France, the lawyer and Jewish activist Adolphe Crémieux, 
who later was to become Minister of Justice as well as president of the Al- 
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liance Israélite Universelle, sent his good wishes. From Frankfurt, the sister- 
in-law of the German advocate of Jewish emancipation Gabriel Riesser— 
Pauline Riesser—contributed a beautifully decorated note with a dried rose 
from the grave of the much revered German Jean Paul.“ The rose was to 
show Solomon, Riesser explained, that love for leaders such as himself and 
Jean Paul never perishes. 

From cities across Germany such as Breslau, Brunswick, and Dresden, 
women and men had paid tribute to Salomon. Their notes were collected 
and bound into the red velvet album, which had intricate and carefully ex- 
ecuted embroidery on the front and side of its cover. The embroidery at 
the front shows the Hebrew letters for God in an aureole above an eagle 
carrying a tablet with the German inscription “His word is truth.” The first 
page contains a dedication by the five women who created the album, and 
the second page has a poem in rich and colorful calligraphy, comparing Sa- 
lomon’s ability to inspire his community with religious enthusiasm to the 
eagle who leads the way “through darkness and fog” to divine light. Jo- 
hanna Goldschmidt and her female relatives put considerable effort into 
assembling and decorating the album for Salomon’s anniversary, and they 
were able to contact dozens of Jewish and some Christian men and women 
throughout Germany and Europe. Evidently, they cared deeply for him 
and with the album endorsed the Judaism that Salomon propagated. In 
fact, Goldschmidt has been credited for advertising this reformed Jewish 
religiosity herself in the book Rebekka und Amalia: Briefwechsel einer Is- 
raelitin und einer Adligen über Zeit- und Lebensfragen (Rebekka and Amalia: 
Correspondence between an Israelite Woman and a Noblewoman about 
Issues of the Time and of Life). 

Rebekka und Amalia appeared anonymously in 1847 and the author- 
ship of the work has at times been attributed to a Protestant minister 
named Alexander Wilhelm Rudolf Sande. However, contemporaries and 
friends of Johanna Goldschmidt in Hamburg considered her to have writ- 
ten the book, a text that lauds the merits of a purified and modernized Ju- 
daism and elaborates on the mission of women as mothers.“ The work is a 
collection of fictional letters between a Jewish and a Christian woman who 
meet at a spa and, sharing the same values, develop a close friendship. Not 
unlike Esther Izates in Briefe an eine christliche Freundin, Rebekka—the 
Jewish correspondent in Rebekka und Amalia—praises “the pure teachings 
of our faith, (which, if] cleaned from antiquated customs, equip the heart 
with strength and enthusiasm.” She rejects intermarriage and conversion. 
Yet the book supports and propagates the integration of Jews into German 
society, and it defends Jewish civil rights. Rebekka educates Amalia about 
the civil disadvantages and social humiliations suffered by the Jewish pop- 
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Rebekka und Amalia provided a blueprint for Christian—Jewish rap- 
prochement. Together, Rebekka and Amalia discuss the responsibilities of 
women as mothers for promoting social justice, moral perfection, and civil 
progress, and Amalia goes as far as to conceive the idea of “an association of 
excellent women and girls, led by noblewomen, burghers, Protestants, 
Catholics, and Israelites! All should be inspired with the sublimity of the 
united effort” and believe in “complete and purest tolerance.”4” 

Emma Isler reported in her memoirs that this call for an inter-confes- 
sional women’s group that would advocate social and legal equality for 
German Jews fell on fertile ground in Hamburg. Amalie Westendarp, the 
oldest daughter of a well-respected Christian manufacturer in the city, 
Heinrich Christian Meyer, read Rebekka und Amalia and contacted Jo- 
hanna Goldschmidt as the author of the book. The two women took a lik- 
ing to each other, and in the ensuing decades they worked together on nu- 
merous inter-confessional women’s projects. Goldschmidt herself was 
already involved in a women’ association that promoted religious tolerance 
when Rebekka und Amalia appeared. She had helped found the Frauen- 
Verein zur Unterstützung der Deutsch-Katholiken (Women's Association for 
the Support of the German-Catholics), also called Women’s Club of 1847. 
The German-Catholics were a movement of rationalist-pietist dissenters, 
outlawed in some German states, which had established a congregation in 
Hamburg in 1846. In the politically independent city of Hamburg, free- 
thinkers and progressives liked to associate themselves with the sect, and 
social circles and clubs came to support the movement. One of these 
loosely connected associations was the Frauen-Verein zur Unterstützung der 
Deutsch-Katholiken, where Catholics, Protestants, and Jews mingled freely. 
The club offered Jewish women the rare opportunity to interact socially 
with non-Jews. 

Westendarp had not been involved in the German-Catholic movement 
or its affiliated organizations even though her father played a prominent 
role in the dissident congregation in the city. Yet after she met Johanna 
Goldschmidt, they and other Christian and Jewish women (including 
Emma Isler and Henriette Salomon) in 1848 founded the Frauenverein zur 
Bekämpfung und Ausgleichung religiöser Vorurteile (Women’s Association 
for Combatting and Conciliating Religious Prejudice), which in turn led 
to the establishment of the Allgemeiner Bildungsverein deutscher Frauen 
(General Educational Association of German Women). The Allgemeiner 
Bildungsverein then founded the Hochschule für das weibliche Geschlecht 
(School of Higher Learning for the Female Sex) in 1850. Emma Isler and 
Henriette Salomon held seats on the board of this latter organization, 
along with non-Jewish women.” 
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considered to be the beneficial female influence in society. They used their 
domestic roles as mothers, educators, and promoters of morality in order 
to pursue larger political and social goals and thereby expanded their realm 
of activity well beyond the domestic arena. This strategy became known as 
maternal feminism. 

The Frauenverein zur Bekämpfung und Ausgleichung religiöser Vorurteile, 
was primarily a social club aiming to further cordial social relations be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews. Established in the tumultuous year of 1848, the 
association was committed to the equality of Jews in German society. In 
their discussions, the members of the association came to the conclusion 
that propagating and establishing kindergartens was the most appropriate 
way of promoting a better, nobler, and more just civil order. Likewise, the 
Allgemeiner Bildungsverein strove to create kindergartens and train kinder- 
garten teachers as a means of easing poverty and social tensions. Thus, the 
association established the Hochschule für das weibliche Geschlecht, which 
came to play a central role in the history of the Fröbel movement in Eu- 
rope. During the less-than-three years of its existence, the Hochschule an- 
ticipated the seminars for female kindergarten and schoolteachers of later 
eras.?! 

The Fröbel movement owes its name to Friedrich Fröbel, an educator 
who had studied in the first decade of the nineteenth century with the En- 
lightenment pedagogue Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and had since devel- 
oped a theory and a method of early childhood education for kinder- 
gartens. In their writings, Pestalozzi and Joachim Heinrich Campe had 
emphasized the crucial function of the mother in the process of the moral, 
religious, and social character formation of young children. Fröbel adapted 
this mother-centered pedagogical program to the institutional setting of 
kindergartens in which female teachers with specialized training gently en- 
couraged children to develop their manual and intellectual abilities and to 
interact with one another respectfully. In distinction to practices that were 
prevalent in existing infant schools and nurseries, Frébel emphasized a 
healthy environment and creative play, including indoor and outdoor ac- 
tivities. Fröbel kindergartens shunned punishment and restraining rules 
and consisted of mixed-sex groups. Moreover, Fröbel aimed to decrease so- 
cial and confessional differences in society by educating children of diverse 
backgrounds together. In these classes, female teachers prepared the young 
by means of “the greatest of all virtues, mother love,” for becoming truly 
moral citizens.? The Fröbel method simultaneously exalted women’s ma- 
ternal and domestic functions, promoted women’s education, assigned 
women a role in the welfare of the larger society, and was designed to over- 
come social tensions and religious divisions. Thus, Frébel’s educational 
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of the women in Hamburg’s inter-confessional women’s movement su- 
perbly. It was particularly attractive to Jewish women. In fact, in a two-vol- 
ume publication that appeared in the years 1849 and 1851, Johanna Gold- 
schmidt propagated Fröbel’s ideas herself in writing. 

With Muttersorgen und Mutterfreuden: Worte der Liebe und des Ernstes 
über Kindheitspflege (Motherly Concerns and Motherly Joys: Words of Love 
and Seriousness about Childhood [sic] Care) Goldschmidt had composed a 
comprehensive guide for German mothers of all religious convictions. Ex- 
panding on Fröbel’s teachings, she laid out how to raise moral, socially well 
adapted, and independent future citizens. Muttersorgen und Mutterfreuden 
won the approval of Adolf Diesterweg, a leading reform pedagogue of the 
era, and Goldschmidt and the inter-confessional women’s movement in 
Hamburg came to play an important role in popularizing Fröbel’s pedagog- 
ical principles in Germany. In Hamburg, the first of eight subsequent 
Bürger-Kindergärten (burgher kindergartens) opened its doors in 1850. A 
decade later, Goldschmidt co-founded the Hamburger Fröbelverein (Ham- 
burg Fröbel Association), which offered comprehensive training in Fröbel 
pedagogy to hundreds of young women. Goldschmidt also led a kinder- 
garten geared toward children of poor working mothers and, together with 
a Christian friend, founded a school for girls, the Paulsenschule, which grew 
into one of the largest girls’ schools in the city. In the 1870s, when Gold- 
schmidt was in her late sixties and had published another book on the role 
of the mother in German society, Blicke in die Familie (Looking into the 
Family), she became involved in the national organizations of the German 
women’s movement, which emerged at the time.*? 

Other Jewish women, too, stand out in the history of the Frébel move- 
ment in Europe. Fanny Wohlwill-Guilliaumes was born in 1832 as the 
daughter of the director of the Jewish Free School in Seesen Immanuel 
Wohlwill (until 1823 he was called Joel Wolf), and she trained as a kinder- 
garten teacher in Hamburg. Subsequently, she followed her husband Jules 
Guilliaumes to Brussels, where she founded the first Belgian Fröbel kinder- 
garten in 1857. Although she soon had five children of her own, Wohlwill- 
Guilliaumes appears to have established a network of Fröbel kindergartens 
in Belgium. She directed one kindergarten in Brussels herself, trained 
kindergarten teachers, and held the post of Jnspectrice des jardins d'enfants 
publics (inspector of public kindergartens) for many decades.*4 

In Berlin, Lina Morgenstern (née Bauer) played a leading role in the 
Fröbel movement. In the early 1860s, she headed the Frauenverein zur 
Förderung der Fröbelschen Kindergärten (Women’s Association for the Pro- 
motion of Fröbel Kindergartens) in the city, founded a seminar for kinder- 
garten teachers, and gave lectures for mothers and other women. Moreover, 
Morgenstern made herself a name beyond the city by publishing exten- 
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sively on motherhood, childcare, family life, and women’s domestic and so- 
cial responsibilities. Only two years older than Wohlwill-Guilliaumes, 
Morgenstern had grown up in Breslau, where Abraham Geiger had in- 
structed her in the Jewish religion. In an article on women’s history, Mor- 
. genstern explicitly referred to her teacher, and it may well be that Geiger’s 

views on feminine religiosity and women’s beneficial influence in the fam- 
ily and in society inspired and encouraged Morgenstern to get involved in 
the kindergarten movement and in the politics of maternal feminism. In 
fact, like Goldschmidt, Morgenstern combined religious, political, and 
feminist engagements. Morgenstern co-authored a Jewish prayer book, 
which appeared in 1863; during the Prussian-French war of 1870/71, she 
gained fame for her patriotic and philanthropic activities; and she became 
a prominent figure in the German women’s movement.’° 

The teachings of male Jewish religious leaders such as Salomon and 
Geiger appear to have provided some of the theological and ideological 
frameworks for female activists such as Goldschmidt and Morgenstern. Yet 
rabbis and Jewish pedagogues also supported the kindergarten movement 
and the cause of maternal feminism directly. In 1850, the scholar and edu- 
cator Moritz Steinschneider, together with his wife Auguste (née Auerbach) 
belonged to the founders of the first Fröbel kindergarten in Berlin and, in 
his periodicals, Leopold Stein made space for the propagation of the Ger- 
man kindergarten and for women’s issues. In the series on domestic educa- 
tion that the Reform rabbi Salomon Formstecher contributed to Der Frei- 
tagabend, Formstecher encouraged parents to entrust their offspring to 
modern childcare institutions. Likewise, Stein included an essay on “the 
women’s question” by Morgenstern in Der Israelitische Lehrer (The Israelite 
Teacher), and in the same periodical, an author who signed “teacher Strauß 
of Göllheim,” (a Jewish pedagogue from a small community in Lower Fran- 
conia) asserted that Friedrich Fröbel’s method of kindergarten education 
“laid the foundation for everything good.”56 

In a similar vein, when Leopold Stein issued Louise von Rothschild’s 
Thoughts Suggested by Bible Texts in German, he published the volume “for 
the benefit of the local Pestalozzi-association.”*” He thereby made von 
Rothschild’s edifying and educational speeches available to German fami- 
lies, and at the same time supported an association that identified itself 
with Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi’s ideas on education and motherhood. 
Isaac Marcus Jost, one of the founding fathers of Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, educator at the Frankfurt Philanthropin, and author of the first mod- 
ern, scholarly, multi-volume opus on the history of the Jews, also translated 
a work of devotional literature by a female member of the Rothschild fam- 
ily from English into German and likewise published it for the benefit of 
an educational institution. 
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Jost transposed Addresses to Young Children by Louise de Rothschild 
from London into German and issued it in 1860 in Frankfurt as Sabbath- 
und Festreden (Talks for Sabbath and Holidays). Charlotte de Rothschild 
was the sister-in-law of Louise von Rothschild in Frankfurt, and the Ad- 
dresses to Young Children closely resembled Thoughts Suggested by Bible Texts. 
In direct and simple language, the essays in both works aimed at edifying 
young readers and encouraged them to be gentle, modest, honest, grateful, 
and always well behaved. However, in contrast to Louise von Rothschild’s 
text, Addresses to Young Children included contributions on Jewish issues 
such as the main Jewish holidays. The proceeds of Sabbath- und Festreden 
were destined to support the girls’ school of the Israelitische Frauen-Verein 
(Israelite Women’s Association) in Frankfurt, a Jewish women's benevolent 
society that Jost himself had been instrumental in founding in 1847. For 
more than a decade, Jost served as president of the men’s board of the asso- 
ciation. Thus, committed to the educational work of this women's society, 
the scholar and pedagogue supported the association by facilitating the 
publication of a woman's work of religious literature in German.” 

Isaac Marcus Jost, Leopold Stein, Charlotte de Rothschild, Louise von 
Rothschild, Johanna Goldschmidt, Gotthold Salomon, and other Jewish 
women, rabbis, preachers, and male Jewish educators formed part of a net- 
work of writers, translators, activists, and religious leaders who shared in- 
terests and beliefs. Their realms of activity overlapped and intercon- 
nected, as did the ideological and theological concepts that these men and 
women embraced and propagated. Jewish women and male Jewish peda- 
gogues, preachers, and rabbis were engaged in educating the young, coop- 
erated on pedagogical projects such as the kindergarten movement, and 
promoted nineteenth-century forms of Jewish religiosity in their writings. 
These male and female Jewish leaders and activists were friends and allies, 
as they shared a worldview in which the beneficial female influence on chil- 
dren and adults laid the foundation for civic morality, domestic happiness, 
and true religiosity. 


This network of male Jewish leaders and Jewish women who knew 
each other, translated each other's works, and supported each other in reli- 
gious and educational endeavors reached well beyond Germany. First of 
all, the involvement of the Rothschild family gave the web of relationships 
an international character. The group of female authors belonging to the 
Rothschild family included Clementine and Louise von Rothschild in 
Frankfurt, Annie, Constance, Charlotte, and Louise de Rothschild in Lon- 
don, and Thérèse de Rothschild in Paris. These women’s works appeared in 
English, German, French, and Italian.s! In England, other Jewish women 
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contacts to Germany and cooperated with German-Jewish scholars, preach- 
ers, and rabbis. Goldsmid corresponded with Ludwig Philippson and 
Leopold Zunz and translated Philippson’s Development of the Religious Idea 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Mahomedanism into English. In 1839, she 
transposed twelve sermons by Gotthold Salomon into English, encouraged 
her brother, Francis Henry Goldsmid, to deliver one of these edifying talks 
during worship services, and thereby contributed to a rift in the London 
Jewish community that, in 1842, led to the founding of Britain's first Re- 
form synagogue. Women, in fact, actively shaped nineteenth-century Anglo- 
Jewish identity, religion, and culture. Activists and writers including Anna 
Maria Goldsmid and Charlotte, Constance, and Annie de Rothschild 
helped to found modern Jewish schools in England, taught at the schools, 
and published textbooks for religious instruction. Moreover, Anglo-Jewish 
women such as Grace Aguilar, Celia and Marion Moss, and Judith and 
Charlotte Montefiore created a whole new genre of Jewish literature: fam- 
ily romances and historical novels that advocated religious tolerance, Jew- 
ish emancipation, and maternal feminism. The most prominent among 
these writers was Aguilar, a Jewish woman of Sephardic descent who died 
in 1847, at the age of only thirty-one, and gained considerable fame in 
England and North America with her historical romances, domestic nov- 
els, and religious writings. 

This new English-language Jewish literature composed by women chal- 
lenged the hegemony of the established male discourse of Talmud Torah. 
Aguilar, in particular, with her works The Spirit of Judaism, The Women of 
Israel, and the series of devotional poetry “Sabbath Thoughts,” under- 
mined the authority of traditional Jewish scholarship and reformulated the 
hierarchy of domestic and public worship. According to her, a more private 
and distinctly feminine spirituality was to stand at the center of modern 
Jewish religious practice. Aguilar and other Anglo-Jewish female writers re- 
envisioned Jewish religiosity and forged a body of religious writings beyond 
the parameters of the male-dominated, Hebrew culture of rabbinic litera- 
ture. These achievements were not matched by Jewish women in Germany. 
German-Jewish women neither composed a comparable body of Jewish lit- 
erature nor did they rise to prominence within the Jewish community, as 
their British counterparts did.“ Yet in Germany, male Jewish religious lead- 
ers themselves refashioned Judaism and redefined Jewish religious leader- 
ship. The German rabbis of the mid-nineteenth century no longer presided 
over a religious culture in which the traditional genres of Talmud Torah 
reigned supreme, and in which only men had full access to the religiosity 
that the study of Hebrew-language rabbinic texts entailed. Like women, 
rabbis and preachers wrote plays, novels, and poetry in the German lan- 
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talks, and modern-style devotions. Even the founder and leader of modern 
Orthodoxy, Samson Raphael Hirsch, focused his literary creativity on areas 
that, in pre-modern Jewish society, had not constituted manly realms of 
study. Rather than publishing in the genuinely male domains of Talmud 
commentary and halakhic responsa, Hirsch in his writings examined and 
interpreted texts that traditionally women read and recited, such as the Five 
Books of Moses, the Psalms, and the siddur.# In Germany, it was not wom- 
en who challenged the gender order of Jewish religious culture, but men 
themselves who withdrew from the modes of study that had for ages de- 
fined the rabbinate and that had constituted the primary form of virtue for 
men. Nineteenth-century German rabbis and preachers expressed their 
moral and religious excellence in non-Talmud Torah-centered literatures, _ 
and they sought moral perfection, closeness to the divine, and cultural re- 
finement in ways that women did, too. 

Already pre-modern, rabbinic Jewish culture had highly valued what it 
regarded as feminine means to achieve virtue and morality, other than Tal- 
mudic learning. In fact, there had always existed a tension between the 
prestige of rabbinic study practiced most eminently by the educated male 
elite and the religious merit that women and unlearned and often socially 
disadvantaged men could earn through acts of kindness, generosity, or out- 
standing trust in God. 

The texts of rabbinic Judaism had maintained that women possessed a 
particularly close, specifically feminine, not Halakhah-based relationship to 
God. At times, Talmudic literature even declared the meritorious deeds of 
the weak and powerless (most of all from women), for superior in value to 
the religious merits of even supremely dedicated and meticulously obser- 
vant Talmud scholars. This high regard for forms of piety that rabbinic 
culture considered feminine went hand in hand with the valorization of 
weakness, humility, and submissiveness for men and women in rabbinic Ju- 
daism.® Nevertheless, throughout Jewish history, the rabbinate had been 
defined by Talmudic learning. Religious leadership, for Jews, had been in- 
separable from men studying religious law as an act of devotion and as a 
means to moral distinction. Women had held an inferior position in a reli- 
gious economy in which halakhically commanded religious acts, mitzvot 
such as Talmud Torah and Hebrew prayer, played a sometimes overwhelm- 
ing role. 

In nineteenth-century Germany, Wissenschaft des Judentums (secular 
scholarship) came to replace Talmud Torah, and the university rather than 
the yeshivah prepared young men for the rabbinical profession. Yet the 
transformation of the rabbinate in this period of crucial change entailed 
more than a secularization and a modernization of religious learning. 
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gating multi-layered and complex literatures, and the ability to engage with 
texts of the past, no longer stood at the core of German Jewry’s under- 
standing of what represented religious culture. The culture of Bildung that 
a young Jewish man absorbed at the Gymnasium and the university cer- 
tainly included study as an intellectual pursuit. In its religious dimension, 
however, as a religious practice and a spiritual experience, the nineteenth- 
century Jewish religiosity of Bildung was not a culture of learning in the 
sense that pre-modern Judaism had been. Rather than on the grounds of 
their erudition, German rabbis and preachers possessed moral authority as 
religious leaders, because they cultivated modes of emotional sensitivity 
and served their communities as spiritual counselors. German-Jewish reli- 
gious leaders taught children and took on pastoral functions. Rabbis and 
preachers were responsible for morally uplifting and inspiring congregants 
in edifying and aesthetically appealing synagogue services, and they ful- 
filled these new roles whether or not they and the men and women in their 
communities endorsed or rejected halakhically observant lifestyles. 

Judaism had always known and prized modes of piety beyond the 
dominant culture of male learning. Yet now rabbis themselves, whose in- 
tellectual prowess and potency had been the pride of their communities, 
embodied such an alternative religiosity. Rather than studying Talmud 
Torah like men and among men, they cooperated with women in educa- 
tional, literary, and spiritual matters, valued women as friends, and sought 
to teach girls. 
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he feminization of nineteenth-century German Judaism was a devel- 

opment that entailed significant changes for Jewish women as well as 
for Jewish men. This book has traced in some detail how women gained 
recognition in the religious realm of modern Jewish society and how they 
experienced new forms of integration into the culture of bourgeois Jewish 
religiosity. Yet I have also described how the modernization of Judaism and 
the rise of middle-class modes of religious culture constituted a challenge 
to established notions of masculinity and male superiority in Jewish cul- 
ture. The decline of Talmud Torah, of daily practices of Hebrew prayer, 
and of the primacy of halakhic observance undermined the foundations of 
the gender order of Jewish society. The structural transformation of Jewish 
religious culture in the nineteenth century, during which women rose to a 
novel position, was closely connected with the ways in which Jewish men 
recast their religious lives and renegotiated their gender identities. Thus, on 
the one hand, the modern sacralized character of German-Jewish bour- 
geois domesticity brought women to the fore. Contemporaries ascribed an 
importance of almost mythic proportions to women’s functions in the 
home. On the other hand, a new feminized Jewish man took shape in a re- 
ligious universe in which the cultural matrix of halakhic Judaism no longer 
formed the primary frame of reference for German Jews. The makeup of 
gender identities and gender hierarchies in Jewish society assumed new 
forms, and the gender organization of Jewish culture changed, when bour- 
geois Judaism became the religion of German Jewry and replaced the age- 
old life worlds of rabbinic Judaism. 
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THE CULT OF 
JEWISH DOMESTICITY 


A central feature of the concept of the feminization of Judaism in the 
nineteenth century is the figure of the Jewish woman who held on to reli- 
gious beliefs and practiced religious rites in the domestic realm, while the 
men in her family let go of religion and spent most of their time in the 
world outside the home. For Christian society, the pattern of men’s reli- 
gious indifference and women’s enduring commitment to Christ and 
Church is well explored and has been documented amply. Particularly in 
middle-class families, parents encouraged boys to think independently and 
were lenient when male offspring expressed religious doubts. In fact, con- 
temporaries expected boys to leave “the faith of the mother” behind as they 
grew into manhood. Conversely, educators and religious leaders watched 
with great concern over girls’ and women’s attachment to religious values 
and practices.! The resulting women-centered, feminized character of reli- 
gion went hand in hand with the privatization of religious culture. In Ger- 
many and in other Western countries, the home and the family moved to 
the center of religious life for Christians, as the role of the Church declined 
and the public domains of civil society assumed an increasingly secular 
character. For Jews, who aimed at integrating into German society and 
who sought to achieve legal emancipation, relegating Judaism and expres- 
sions of Jewishness to the private realm had particular significance. The 
Russian maskil Judah Leib Gordon expressed the leitmotif of this epoch 
in the 1860s poignantly with the following phrase: “Be a man in the streets 
and a Jew at home.”? Thus, above all in public, German Jews recoiled from 
standing out in behavior and appearance and strove to conform as much as 
possible to the ruling middle-class standards of conduct.’ 

In the mid-nineteenth century, Joseph Hamburger in Frankfurt, for ex- 
ample, kept his business open on Sabbath. He had also reduced synagogue 
attendance to visits on high holidays. In his home, however, one gathered 
on Friday evenings for festive dinners, and after the meal, the family mem- 
bers sang hymns and recited the traditional after-table prayers. Yet Joseph 
Hamburger’s son Adolf reports in his memoirs that his parents observed 
these customs not “out of conviction,” and he explains that they did not 
consider the yearly Passover Seder at their home a “religious celebration” 
either. Rather, Adolf Hamburger remembered the festive Sabbath and 
Passover dinners within the family and the reciting of prayers on these oc- 
casions “as something homey [gemütlich]” and familial. Nevertheless, he 
describes the events as “sanctified [weihevoll],” and, indeed, the formally re- 
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mother, Zerle Hamburger, née Schwab.‘ Adolf Hamburger characterized 
his grandmother as “strictly orthodox” and reported that she spent much 
time reading psalms and homiletic literature. He believed that the old 
woman “read only Hebrew or German in Hebrew letters.” However, as a 
comment she made at the family Passover celebration in 1855 shows, Zerle 
Hamburger, too, had adopted a modern approach to religious practice.’ 
When a visiting relative with a pleasant voice chanted what sounded like a 
piece of Hebrew liturgy, the grandmother declared: “I know, you are all not 
pious [fromm], but . . . isn’t it beautiful when somebody sings the religious 
[fromm] songs?”® 

Adolf Hamburger at best had a precarious relationship to halakhic Ju- 
daism, and his grandmother still practiced established religious rites and 
had old-fashioned reading habits. Yet both of them lauded the aesthetics of 
Jewish ritual. Like other nineteenth-century German Jews, the Hamburg- 
ers prized the observance of Jewish ritual and custom within the family for 
their aesthetic, emotional, and cultural value. For German Jewish men and 
women (regardless of whether they still systematically observed the ritual 
commandments of rabbinic Judaism as religious acts), domestic rituals rep- 
resented dignified celebrations of Jewish home life. These German Jews 
cultivated an emotionally charged religiosity that even when “stripped of its 
theological content” invested the domestic realm with an aura of holiness.’ 
German Jews conflated religion and middle-class domesticity. 

Thus when reporting on her childhood, Clara Geissmar, who had been 
born in the 1840s, weaved the description of a middle-class home, of the 
foods served at family dinners, and of religious rituals performed into a 
narrative of domestic happiness and familial harmony: 


When I recall the Friday evenings in my parent's home, I have a warm feel- 
ing in my heart even today. The preparations were . . . careful. . . . The 
freshly cleaned rooms, the cozy warmth in the winter, the seven-armed brass 
lamp with its seven little flames whose wicks were braided from cotton wool 
in the morning. The home-baked potato breads. . .. When father came 
home from synagogue, we met him at the living room door in order to have 
him bless us. First mother, then the children. He placed his hands on our 
heads and in Hebrew words he quietly said the blessing that has become 
common to all: ‘May the Lord bless you and keep you.” 


In memoirs such as Geissmar’s, contemporaries invariably rendered ideal- 
ized descriptions of family dinners on Sabbath and of holiday celebrations. 
They lauded the peaceful yet industrious routines of a Jewish household 
and invoked expressions of Jewishness as the embodiment of true bour- 
geoishomedife. Bourgeois Culture In Germany, 1800-1870. 
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In a similar vein, the foremost painter of nineteenth-century Germany, 
Moritz Oppenheim, exalted Jewish life in the pre-emancipatory ghetto as 
an idyll of religiosity and familial devotion. Oppenheim won fame with a 
collection of grisailles entitled Bilder aus dem altjüdischen Familienleben 
(Pictures from Old-Jewish Family Life), which appeared in multiple port- 
folio and bound editions. In these publications, a text by Leopold Stein ac- 
companied the paintings, and Steins commentary accentuated the atmos- 
phere of serenity, piety, and peacefulness in Oppenheim’s depictions of 
Jewish life.’ Describing a family study on Sabbath evening, for instance, 
Stein wrote that candlelight “illuminates, in a wonderful manifold way, the 
features of the people who are united in the old-fashioned chamber—A 
priest of the home, bathed in light, the simple house father stands there,” 
as he blesses the children. His daughter possesses “that holy dignity [ernste 
Weihe], in which religion and family mutually share cause and effect.” 1° 
And the mother, “the crown of the house, completes the beautiful pic- 
ture of calm and peace.”!! Commenting on another painting, Stein mar- 
veled how beautifully Oppenheim portrayed “the old-Jewish [altjädisch] 
mother.” “The angels of gentleness,” he declared, “of patience, of piety, of 
moral innocence, of peacefulness, and of good sense gather on her clear 
face.”!? 

This exaltation of Jewish women and in particular of Jewish mothers 
also formed a standard feature of the memoir literature that idealized Jew- 
ish family life of the mid-nineteenth century. In the account of his child- 
hood in Hamburg in the 1830s and 1840s, for instance, the rabbi and 
Reform educator Julius Oppenheimer fondly recalled how his mother 
meticulously adhered to the precepts of halakhic Judaism. Even though he 
had developed a distaste for Jewish orthodoxy as he grew up, in his mem- 
oirs Oppenheimer described his mother’s “true piety” with great tender- 
ness, and he lauded the beauty of domestic rituals. He ended a description 
of Sabbath evenings at the parental home with the exclamation: “Can there 
be anything more delicious than such a family life?” Likewise, Jacob Ep- 
stein, born in Hesse in 1838, declared that his mother’s religious devotion 
“gave our domesticity particularly on Sabbath and holidays a deeply mov- 
ing sanctity” from which [even] father did not try to withdraw.” Epstein’s 
father, indeed, “was free of any dogmatic beliefs [Dogmenglauben]” and 
disagreed with his wife, who “defended the strict observance of Jewish rit- 
ual law in the home.”'4 Memoirs often report on women being more de- 
voted to Judaism than men were, but the opposite is also the case, and 
overall, it remains difficult to ascertain whether Jewish women in nine- 
teenth-century Germany indeed held on to religious practices and beliefs 
longer than did the male members of their families. Contemporaries’ wish- 
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the idealization of a romanticized past tend to color memoir literature 
heavily. Yet the emotionally charged tone of the memoir itself testifies to a 
transformation of Jewish religious culture, as part of which women moved 
to the forefront.! 

The painter Moritz Oppenheim and authors such as Jacob Epstein, 
Julius Oppenheimer, Adolf Hamburger, and Clara Geissmar depicted and 
described men and women who performed Jewish ritual in their homes. 
However, even when they portrayed forebears or family members who 
were rooted in and committed to halakhic Judaism, the narrators’ empha- 
sis lay not on the religious meaning of technically religious acts. These au- 
thors did not laud spouses, parents, and grandparents for having served 
God with diligence and humility, as Glikl of Hameln had done in her 
memoirs. Rather, for nineteenth-century German Jews, the depiction of 
Jewish ritual most of all constituted a means of evoking a sense of tradi- 
tion, familial harmony, and stability. In fact, it appears that in an increasing 
number of families, men and women no longer primarily intended to ful- 
fill a divinely ordained commandments when they recited prayers and en- 
gaged in other religious practices. In nineteenth-century middle-class cul- 
ture, the aesthetics of religion had gained unprecedented importance, and 
religious rituals catered to contemporaries’ cultural sensitivities at least as 
much as they expressed individuals’ relationship to God. Moreover, con- 
temporaries had invested the home with a quasi-religious sanctity and be- 
lieved that religious customs elevated family life. Thus, in many families, 
warm and dignified Sabbath dinners and holiday celebrations served to 
create the right atmosphere of a heartfelt domesticity in a Jewish style, 
rather than constituting worship in the original sense. Even in Orthodox 
households and for members of religiously indifferent families who them- 
selves still adhered to time-honored modes of Jewish religious practice, 
such as Zerle Hamburger, the bourgeois notion of Jewish ritual as a cul- 
tural experience overlay halakhic concepts of fulfilling ritual command- 
ments. !6 

Many reports of Jewish family life in the period described fathers and 
husbands reciting the customary prayers at Sabbath and holiday tables, 
leading the Passover Seder, and blessing family members on Friday 
evenings. Women, on the other hand, prepared festive meals and lit candles 
on Sabbath and at holiday dinners. In the decreasing number of halakhi- 
cally observant households, women also had the honor and the duty to fol- 
low a large range of other religious commandments including the dietary 
laws and the rules of niddah (menstrual purity). Yet, whether women were 
more likely than men to perform Jewish rituals in the home, whatever role 
kashrut (dietary laws) played in their cooking and housekeeping habits, and 
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teenth-century Germany women were to fulfill a function that went be- 
yond what the framework of rabbinic Judaism prescribed. Jewish women 
not only kept house and at times fulfilled mitzvot, but, in the worldview of 
their contemporaries, they also gave middle-class homes a Jewish character, 
provided their children and husbands with a connection to Jewish tradi- 
tion, gave all family members a sense of belonging, and infused the house 
with the spirit of Jewish religiosity. The exaltation and religious elevation of 
the domestic realm and contemporary notions of gender characteristics and 
gender roles propelled women into the center of a new Jewish religious cul- 
ture in which rabbinic learning and halakhic observance no longer reigned 
supreme. The bourgeois Judaism that memoirs evoked, advertised, and 
often romanticized had become a religion in which women acted as “priest- 
esses of the home.”!7 When “in the streets” German Jewish men came “to 
be men” rather than Jews, as Judah Leib Gordon had phrased it, the cultural 
transmission of Judaism and Jewishness increasingly took place at home 
and lay in the hands of women. 

The privatization of Jewish religious culture in the nineteenth century 
went hand in hand with a new emphasis on women’s roles in the religious 
life of German Jewry. Yet, the feminization of Judaism was more than a 
function of the increasing weight of domesticity and of the family in Jew- 
ish society. Rather, Judaism shed some of its exclusivist male character, as 
the Halakhah-based system of norms and practices that had defined Jew- 
ish life worlds for centuries came to be overshadowed or even eclipsed by a 
bourgeois religiosity that, from a variety of perspectives, constituted a fem- 
inine culture. At the heart of the process in which women gained in im- 
portance and visibility in nineteenth-century bourgeois Judaism stood the 
decline of rabbinic Judaism and the feminization of the Jewish man. 


THE FEMININE MAN OF 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
JEWISH CULTURE 


When German Jews adapted the lifestyles of the emerging middle classes, 
embraced modern, bourgeois values and cultural sensibilities, and revolu- 
tionized Judaism, the foundations of the pre-modern Jewish gender order 
eroded. Jewish men had for centuries based their identities as men and 
their claim to superiority over women on religious practices that now had 
lost much of their importance. By abandoning daily prayer in Hebrew and 
traditional modes of Jewish learning, as most German-Jewish men did, 
they withdrew from religious rites that had not only constituted male priv- 
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If they did not leave behind religious expressions of Jewishness alto- 
gether, Jewish men instead adopted the practices of the novel culture of 
bourgeois religiosity, along with the women in their families and their com- 
munities. Girls and boys celebrated confirmation ceremonies; men and 
women arranged yahrzeit services rather than studying Mishnah in the 
house of a deceased; and female and male worshippers sought edification, 
moral ennoblement, and emotional release in beautifully arranged syna- 
gogue services with well-phrased German-language sermons. In the new 
rites of modern Jewish religious culture women were men’s equals. In fact, 
within the reference system of pre-modern Jewish society, when men 
prayed in the vernacular, when they delegated the recitation of mourning 
prayers to others, and when they formed a passive audience in the syna- 
gogue, Jewish men were “like women.” Even modern Orthodox men, who 
faithfully held on to the recitation of the halakhically commanded cycles of 
Hebrew prayer and remained committed to religious learning, prized the 
aesthetics and the emotional and cultural value of edifying synagogue ser- 
vices. These men, too, placed new emphasis on the spirit of Judaism and 
on religious feelings and emotional intent during worship. Modern Ortho- 
dox Jewry could not and did not want to stem the rise of the culture of 
bourgeois religiosity that undermined established notions of masculinity 
and male superiority. Orthodox Jews recast halakhic observance in the cul- 
tural framework of modern religious sensibilities and, like their Reform 
counterparts, modern Orthodox rabbis taught girls and drew closer to the 
women in their communities. 

In nineteenth-century Germany, Jewish men increasingly engaged in 
religious practices other than in the areas of male privilege in which Jewish 
men had tested and confirmed their masculinity for centuries. Within the 
realm of religion and Jewish ritual, these men behaved in ways that would 
have marked them as feminine in pre-modern Jewish life worlds. Moreover, 
at least some nineteenth-century German-Jewish men actively embraced 
contemporary notions of femininity. Leaders as disparate as Gotthold Sa- 
lomon, Samson Raphael Hirsch, and Adolf Jellinek built on a textual tra- 
dition of rabbinic Judaism that highly valued femininity and feminine 
virtues such as humility, patience, and submissiveness, and they declared 
Jewish men to be exemplars of a sensitive and feminine masculinity. This 
gentle masculinity apparently possessed significant appeal in Germany in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, as they sought 
to integrate into German society, to gain acceptance from their non-Jewish 
contemporaries, and to earn citizenship, German-Jewish men also adopted 
more martial forms of masculinity and often volunteered for military ser- 
vice in German armies. Nevertheless, religious leaders of German Jewry 
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claimed that Jewish men had always stood out by being caring and tender 
fathers and husbands, and they encouraged male coreligionists to keep up 
the noble tradition of embodying gentleness and other explicitly feminine 
qualities. For Hirsch, Jellinek, and others who believed that Jewish men 
distinguished themselves by their feminine character, male Jewish sensitiv- 
ity qualified German Jews for the lifestyle of the middle classes. 

After 1870, the figure of the feminine Jewish man became the target of 
a pervasive antisemitic critique, and the previously acclaimed character of 
the Jewish home in which emotionally expressive men and women were 
said to provide a particularly nurturing and loving environment for their 
children turned into a source of concern for contemporaries. Conse- 
quently, Jewish men increasingly rejected what they considered to be femi- 
nine attitudes and feminine behavior. Sometimes they reacted with self- 
hate to the stereotype of the effeminate Jewish man, and individual male 
Jews even adopted misogynist ideologies.” In the era before the unification 
of the German Empire, conversely, rabbis and Jewish preachers lauded the 
femininity and the domestic and familial qualities of Jewish men without 
defensiveness.” Yet, even then, Jewish men at times expressed unease about 
a feminized masculinity, the feminine character of modern forms of Jewish 
religiosity, and the extent of women’s moral authority. Rather than pro- 
moting a women-centered religiosity, the historian Heinrich Graetz thus 
conceived of Judaism and in particular of Jewish scholarship as male do- 
mains, embraced misogynist views on women, and in his Geschichte der 
Juden (History of the Jews) downplayed women-like aspects of Jewish 
men. Unlike Graetz, Abraham Geiger called for the religious emancipation 
of his female coreligionists. He nevertheless doubted whether the Judaism 
that the periodical Sulamith advertised was entirely appropriate for men. 
Sulamith may have fulfilled a purpose in its early days, Geiger declared, but 
by 1833 Jewish men had grown up. “We have become men and [now] 
want men’s fare [Männerkost|, we want scholarship,” rather than feminine 
religiosity.” In fact, Geiger seems to have anxiously defended male rabbinic 
authority in a religious universe in which Jewish women represented inner 
truth, beauty, and the highest standards of morality. 

Femininity and feminine values and virtues had been prized in pre- 
modern Jewish culture, too, but then the elevation of the feminine and of 
women had formed part of a society in which male superiority had been 
firmly grounded in men’s privileged access to religious learning and to 
communal practices of Hebrew prayer. The femininity of the Jewish male 
—his meekness, his emotional and physical vulnerability, and his wom- 
anly, indirect, and often subservient manner of exerting power and influ- 
ence in the larger society—had found its counterweight in the status a 
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economy of halakhic Judaism had played a central role in defining gender 
differentiation and gender hierarchies. Yet, the nineteenth century saw the 
erosion and devaluation of what had marked the Jewish man as superior to 
women and what had made Judaism a male-centered and male-dominated 
culture. Jewish men’s privileged relationship to God in the framework of 
divinely ordained commandments no longer formed the supreme govern- 
ing principle of the social and gender order of Jewish society. Men derived 
recognition and power within the Jewish community, as well as social po- 
tency, religious competence, and moral distinction no longer to a large ex- 
tent from engaging in Talmud Torah and from participating in Hebrew 
prayer services. 

As sources of male authority and male identity, the relevance of these 
religious practices became minimal or was at least severely undermined, 
and modern Jewish scholarship only partially filled the gap. Much of what 
had represented masculinity and had fostered manliness within Jewish cul- 
ture faded into insignificance. Conversely, as German Jews adapted their 
lifestyles and religion to the cultural sensibilities of the middle classes, they 
expanded on the textual traditions of rabbinic Judaism and on the social 
conventions of pre-modern Jewish culture that had prized women’s virtues, 
that had promoted feminine modes of morality and religiosity, and that 
had exalted the role of women in Jewish society. In the same vein, religious 
leaders of German Jewry continued to sing the praise of the gentle and 
feminine Jewish man, and, in the course of the modernization of Jewish 
culture, the balance between the religious practices that disadvantaged wom- 
en and those in which women were included or even privileged changed sig- 
nificantly. By the second half of the nineteenth century, the dominant 
form of Jewish religious life consisted of bourgeois and feminized modes of 
Judaism. 


The transformation of the Jewish religious culture that I have de- 
scribed in this book constitutes a sea change in the history of Judaism. 
The emphasis on religious sentiment, the subjective experience of the 
worshipper, and the aesthetics of religion that characterized bourgeois Ju- 
daism in nineteenth-century Germany still mark the culture of Jewish re- 
ligiosity as it exists today in North America, Europe, Israel, and elsewhere. 
Even though halakhic Judaism has persisted and continues to experience 
movements of resurgence, it has irreversibly lost its status as the single 
most important and uncontested cultural framework that defines Jewish 
culture and religion and that structures the gender order within the Jewish 
community. Jewish ritual has assumed new meanings, and the personal 
and emotional attachment to modern forms of Jewish religiosity and Jew- 
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As in the nineteenth century, the Jewish home of the early twenty-first 
century is a privileged site for men and women to cultivate expressions of 
Jewishness, whether the ritual commandments of rabbinic Judaism possess 
meaning for family members or not. Likewise, notions of women’s greater 
spiritual sensitivity form part of contemporary Jewish culture, and com- 
munal leaders have not ceased to consider women as central in the process 
of transmitting Judaism and Jewishness from one generation to the next. 
In fact, Jewish—and non-Jewish—feminists are reiterating the claim that 
women possess an inherent inclination for morality and religiosity. Today, 
women are less marginal in Jewish religious culture than they have ever 
been. Even the most observant, orthodox, and conservative communities 
have integrated women into their educational programs and, in a new and 
radical shift of the gender order of Jewish culture, women have gained ac- 
cess to rabbinic study and, in many branches of contemporary Judaism, 
are counted in a minyan, are encouraged to perform active, time-bound 
mitzvot, and have entered the rabbinate. 

In nineteenth-century Germany, the cultural world of Talmud Torah- 
and Halakhah-centered pre-modern Judaism in which men had ruled, had 
begun to give way to a universe of modern Jewish religiosity with much 
more ambiguous forms of gender organization. The context and the dri- 
ving force of this development was the process in which Jews integrated 
into German society, embraced bourgeois culture, and strove for middle- 
class income levels and lifestyles. Nineteenth-century German Jews adopt- 
ed Judaism to the cultural, emotional, and aesthetic tastes, sensibilities, and 
needs of their times. They revised the system of meaning that underlay the 
rituals they performed, the prayers they recited, and the customs they ob- 
served; they changed some of the prayers, rituals, and customs, introduced 
new ones, and abandoned others; and most of all they created a religion in 
which the values, virtues, and cultural practices of their era, Bildung and 
Sittlichkeit, edification and middle-class notions of emotional sensitivity, 
gained prominence. And German Jews became Germans. 

Christian confessions underwent parallel changes at the time, and the 
emergence of the bourgeois Judaism that I have described in this book 
forms part of the history of the embourgeoisement, the privatization, and 
the feminization of religions in nineteenth-century Germany. At the same 
time, however, I have explored in this study a period of breathtaking 
change in the history of Judaism and Jewish culture, and I have brought 
the category of gender into the mainstream of how we conceive of the 
modernization of Jewish life worlds. I have laid out how German Jews 
renegotiated the positions that men and women held in the religious econ- 
omy of Judaism, and how they forged the culture of modern Jewish reli- 
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accounts, that of the genesis of modern Judaism in Germany and that of 
German Jewry recasting the gender order of Jewish culture, cannot be sep- 
arated from each other. One presupposes the other. Women moved into 
the foreground of a bourgeois, modern, feminized Judaism, as the male- 
centered system of values and practices of rabbinic Judaism lost much of 


its grasp over the social organization of Jewish society and over the world of 
Jewish religious culture. 
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6. Lesser, Gesellschaft der Freunde, esp. 6, 10-12, 15; Marcus, Communal Sick-Care, 
144-159, esp. 144, 153. 
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Liedtke, Jewish Welfare in Hamburg, 190-192. For Sterbekassen founded in Berlin in the 
1770s, see Nicolai, Beschreibung der Königlichen Residenzstädte, 2:691-693. 

8. Quoted from Liedtke, Jewish Welfare in Hamburg, 194. However, the Krankenverein 
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wohlthätigen Anstalten, 85; Haarbleicher, Geschichte der Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeinde, 
305-307; Hirsch, Jüdisches Vereinsleben in Hamburg, 29, 32-33; Liedtke, Jewish Welfare in 
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tätigkeit,” 24-25. 
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“Charity,” Encyclopedia Judaica, 5:340; Lewy, “Wohltätigkeit,” Jüdisches Lexikon, 5:1475- 
1478. 
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Others stemmed from more established Jewish families such as the board member Sieg- 
mund Robinow (1808-1870), whose father had co-founded the New Israelite Temple As- 
sociation in 1817. StaAH, Familienarchive, Robinow, 662-1.9. 
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associational life and the rise of mutual-aid features in other parts of Germany, see Lowen- 
stein, “Anfänge der Integration,” 212-213. In Vienna, death-benefit and mutual-aid sick- 
care societies also formed the majority of non-Jewish societies in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Hye, “Vereinswesen und biirgerliche Gesellschaft,” 89. On the mod- 
ernization of Jewish voluntary associations, see also Lässig, Jüdische Wege ins Bürgertum, 
520-528. 
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founded the first Jewish sick-care association in Frankfurt. Initially, the rabbi in Frankfurt 
disapproved of the association, since he feared that the sick-care society discouraged men 
from marrying. However twenty years later, married men who were economically better sit- 
uated founded a second sick-care association. In 1825, the two male associations merged. 
The women’s sick-care society stayed independent. CJ, Community Collection, Frank- 
furt/Main, 75 A Fr 4, folder 7, published as Gesellschaftsvertrag der Krankenkasse für Frauen 
zu Frankfurt am Main (Frankfurt: Heidenheimsche Buchdruckerei, 1820), iii-iv; Arnsberg, 
Geschichte der Frankfurter Juden, 2:122-123; Lustiger, Jüdische Stiftungen in Frankfurt, 
139-140; Unna, “Israelitische Manner- und Frauen-Krankenkasse,” 227-230. 

15. CJ, Community Collection, Frankfurt/Main, 75 A Fr 4, folder 7, published as 
Gesellschaftsvertrag, esp. 9, 23, 53, 68-69. 
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the proper fulfillment of Jewish burial rites, and arranged prayer services, also must have 
constituted an act of benevolence in itself. Compare a similar regulation in the statutes of 
the Wohltätigkeitsverein (Charity Association) in Grünstadt, Rhineland-Palatine, and the in- 
troduction to the 1820 statutes of the Israelitische Krankenkasse (Israelite Sick-Care Associa- 
tion) in Offenbach in which Jews who, due to their economic position, did not need the 
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order to support a noble cause. CA, Community Collection, Griinstadt, PF IV, folder 47; 
CA, Community Collection, Offenbach, Ga KGe 14, folders 47 and 48. For the association 
in Grünstadt, and for burial rites in general, see also below in this chapter. 

17. As I show below for the nineteenth century, the eighteenth-century Jewish women’s 
sick-care societies too tended to be founded after the model of pre-existing male associa- 
tions. CA, Community Collection, Mannheim, TD, folder 350, published as Rechenschafts- 
Bericht der Vereinigten Verwaltung der Israelitischen Krankenunterstiitzungs-Vereine in 
Mannheim für das Jahr 1915 (Mannheim, 1916), 3-4; Guggenheim, “Entwicklung des 
Krankenkassenwesens,” 4; Marcus, Communal Sick-Care, 141-142, 156-159. In Mainz, a 
men’s hevra bikkur holim existed since ca. 1600. Salfeld, Mainzer jüdisches Vereinslebens, 9. 

18. CA, Community Collection, Gedern, Ga II, folder 421; ibid., Würzburg, D/Wu 2, 
folder 535. 
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the next decade. In 1867, the Jewish population of Grünstadt counted 337 men, women, 
and children, almost 10 percent of the overall inhabitants. This means that more than one 
in three adult Jewish woman in Grünstadt joined the women’s association. CA, Community 
Collection, Grünstadt, PF IV, folders 20d, 71, 74. 

20. It is unclear whether the women of the Griinstadt’s women’s association who had 
kept watch for a sick member actually washed and dressed the deceased themselves or 
whether they only supervised the procedure. Ibid., folder 72. 

21. Ibid., folders 71, 72, 74. 

22. The men’s society comprised fifty-eight members in 1862, and was thus about the 
same size than the women’s society. A third Jewish association existed in Grünstadt, founded 
in 1859 and called Krankenunterstiitzungs- Verein (Sick-Support Society). This purely chari- 
table association employed a doctor who visited poor Jews of the town for free and it pro- 
vided the needy with medicine. The members paid weekly fees and collected money in the 
synagogue. Membership was open to men and women. In 1868, three women were among 
the forty-five or forty-seven members. Ibid., folders 47, 48, 59. 

23. In the statutes of 1883, the meetings at Shavuot and Hoshana Rabba are described 
as optional. They may not have taken place any longer. By then, the washing and dressing of 
corpses was carried out by hired personnel. Ibid., folder 48. 

24. On male hevrot who began to drop the commitment to daily Torah study from their 
statutes, see also Reinke, Judentum und Wohlfahrtspflege, 53; Reinke, “Wohltatige Hilfe im 
Verein,” 218-219; Sorkin, Transformation of German Jewry, 114-115; Wolff, “Von der 
Wohltätigkeit,” 24. In Jebenhausen, Wurttemberg, two associations held daily study sessions 
that over time were reduced to weekly ones. Tänzer, Juden in Jebenhausen, 266-267. Simi- 
larly, in 1856, the Munich hevra kaddisha replaced the daily learning of rabbinic texts with 
weekly lectures in German. Ehrentreu, Geschichte der Chewra Kadischa, 32. 

25. CA, Community Collection, Emmendingen, Ga/S 222, folder 5. 

26. Despite its language of compassion and benevolence, Hevrat Ezrat Nashim indeed 
was a mutual-aid society, primarily geared toward aiding its own members in case of sick- 
ness. For the statutes of the Hevrat Ezrat Nashim and a discussion of Jewish mutual-aid so- 
cieties and nineteenth-century concepts of Menschenliebe, benevolence, and philanthropy, 
see Baader, “Rabbinic Study, Self-Improvement.” On the transition from a pre-modern and 
religious to an Enlightenment and ultimately bourgeois value system during the Haskalah, 
see Sorkin, Transformation of German Jewry, 41-73. 

27. The founding date of the Christian Frauenverein für Krankenpflege is controversial. 
Jacob Segall and Eugenie Wertheim date it at 1840. Yet Johanna Waescher reports that 
Friederike von Meyer had established the association in 1813. Waescher also details that in 
the 1880s, the vo m Krankenpflege had only 20-30 members. Segall, “Jüdische 
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raelitische Frauen- Verein after 1832 and for other Jewish voluntary societies in Cassel, see also 
Wertheim, Fest-Schrift zur Hundertjahrfeier, 2-3, 8; Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle, Jüdische Wohl- 
fahrtspflege in Deutschland, 226. 

28. Kley, Geschichtliche Darstellung, 16-17; Liedtke, Jewish Welfare in Hamburg, 164. Al- 
though Dukes and Haarbleicher date the founding of the Frauen-Verein zur Unterstützung 
armer israelitischer Witwen at 1827, the association itself reported to have existed since 1814. 
Similarly, Dukes and Haarbleicher give 1815 as the founding date of the Frauenverein zur 
Unterstützung armer israelitischer Wöchnerinnen. Dukes, Übersicht aller wohltätigen Anstal- 
ten, 124, 128; Haarbleicher, Geschichte der Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeinde, 304; Hirsch, 
Jüdisches Vereinsleben in Hamburg, 260n168. 

29. Institut für die Geschichte der Juden, Hamburg, Archive, 09-011, Takkanot (Statuten) 
des Frauen-Vereins zur Unterstützung armer Wöchnerinnen, Hamburg, 1829, unnumbered. 

30. Ibid. 

31. For the three Jewish women’s associations in Hamburg, see StaAH, Schul- und Kul- 
tuswesen, Israelitische Freischule, 362-6/8, I D 6; Haarbleicher, Geschichte der Deutsch-Is- 
raelitischen Gemeinde, 304-305; Hirsch, Jüdisches Vereinsleben in Hamburg, 43-44; Liedtke, 
Jewish Welfare in Hamburg, 164-165. For non-Jewish women’s associations, see Bericht des 
Hamburgischen Frauen-Vereins, 181; Freudenthal, Vereine in Hamburg, 98-99; Friedrich, 
“Vereinigung der Kräfte,” esp. 125; Habermas, “Weibliche Religiositat,” 131-132; Haber- 
mas, Frauen und Männer, 220-221; Hagemann, Männlicher Muth, 417-427; Huber-Sperl, 
“Bürgerliche Frauenvereine in Deutschland,” esp. 58-60; Meyer-Renschhausen, Weibliche 
Kultur, 49-56; Prelinger, Charity, Challenge, and Change; Quataert, Staging Philanthropy, 
esp. 29-39; Reder, Frauenbewegung und Nation, esp. 394, 403; Rumpel-Nienstedt, “Thä- 
terinnen der Liebe,” 206-226; Sachße, Geschichte der Armenfürsorge, 222-230. In Vienna, 
where noble women founded a lasting female voluntary association as early as 1811, Jewish 
women’s associations nevertheless predated parallel Catholic associations. Malleier, Jüdische 
Frauen in Wien, 36-43, 97. 

32. For non-Jewish women’s associations, see Blecher, “Beruf der Frauen,” 185-186; 
Reder, Frauenbewegung und Nation, 39-326, 330, 347-349; Rumpel, “Thaterinnen der 
Liebe,” 217. 

33.For men in Jewish women’s associations, see CA, Community Collection, Em- 
mendingen, Ga S 222, folder 5; CA, Community Collection, Grünstadt, TD/1105, folder 
71; CA, Community Collection, Pyritz, Ga II, folder 955, published as Statut des israeliti- 
schen Frauen-Vereins zu Pyritz, (Pyritz: A. Spanier, 1859); Statut des israelitischen Jungfrauen- 
Vereins, § 13, unnumbered. For Jewish women’s associations without male involvement (in 
parentheses the years for which the absence of male involvement is evident), see CA, Com- 
munity Collection, Friedrichstadt, CA, Ga II, folder 46 (1825); CA, Community Collec- 
tion, Lübbeke, Inv. 6198 (1852-1868); CA, Community Collection, Lübeck, Ga II, folder 
542 (1858 and 1883); CA, Community Collection, Mainz, TD, folder 241 (1885); CA, 
Community Collection, Neuwied, Rh/Nw, folder 86 (1855); CA, Community Collection, 
Ottensoos, $ 139, folder 4 (1862 and 1878); CA, Community Collection, Würzburg, 
D/Wu2, folder 535 (1864); Treuenfels, Erinnerungs-Blätter, 19-21 (1847-1877). 

34. Mixed-sex boards of women’s associations formed the rule in Hamburg from 1814 
on. Haarbleicher, Geschichte der Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeinde, 257-258, 304-305. For 
Frankfurt, see CJ, Community Collection, Frankfurt/Main, 75A Fr 4, folder 7, published as 
Gesellschaftsvertrag, 47; ibid., published as Statuten der israelitischen Frauenkrankenkasse zu 
Frankfurt am Main, 1836, 30; ibid., published as Jahresbericht der israelitischen Frauen- 
krankenkasse von 1836, 1837, unnumbered. For Vienna, see Malleier, Jüdische Frauen in 
Wien, 97. In Breslau, a dramatic confrontation between the male community board and an 
independent women’s association that cared for Jewish orphans ended with the demise of 
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venting Bourgeois Judaism,” 421—423. In the 1850s in Berlin, conversely, women regained 
full control of their society, the Frauen-Verein von 1833 zum Besten israelitischer Waisenmäd- 
chen (Women's Association of 1833 for the Benefit of Israelite Female Orphans). See Lamm, 
Geschichte der Armenverwaltung, 7; Statut für den Frauen-Verein, 9. 

35. For Jewish women's associations, see CA, Community Collection Breslau, HM 2 
6084; CJ, Community Collection, Frankfurt/Main, 75A Fr. 4, folder 7, published as 
Gesellschaftsvertrag, iii; Guggenheim, “Entwicklung des Krankenkassenwesens,” 4; Ruppin, 
Juden im Großherzogtum Hessen, 123; Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle, Jüdische Wohlfahrtspflege in 
Deutschland, 46, 60, 74, 79, 82, 118, 129, 144, and 163. For non-Jewish women’s associa- 
tions, see Friedrich, “Vereinigung der Kräfte,” 125; Huber-Sperl, “Bürgerliche Frauenver- 
eine in Deutschland,” 43 and 58-59; Reder, Frauenbewegung und Nation, 19-20. 

36. According to the statutes of the association from1820, a male inspector ensured that 
deceased members were properly washed, dressed, and guarded. In 1836, the statutes stated 
that the family of the deceased had to make arrangements for the burial. CJ, Community 
Collection, Frankfurt/Main, 75 A Fr 4, folder 7, published as Gesellschafisvertrag, 68; ibid., 
published as Statuten, 28. 

37. CA, Community Collection, Offenbach, KGe 14, folder 47; Liedtke, Jewish Welfare 
in Hamburg, 138. By 1876, the list of the individuals for whom the orphans in Paderborn 
observed yahrzeit commemorations made up 327 entries. CA, Community Collection, 
Paderborn, GAII, folder 947. For Stettin, see CA, Community Collection, Stettin, D/St1, 
folder 42; ibid., 75A Ste3, folder 166, published as Statut für das durch den Rabbiner Dr. 
Meisel ins Leben gerufene israelitische Waisenhaus zu Stettin (Stettin: C.F. Rühlow, 1855), 
13-14. 

For the Hamburg Altenhaus (Old People’s Home), founded in 1886, see Liedtke, Jewish 
Welfare in Hamburg, 140. As an alternative to yahrzeit commemorations, some modern Jew- 
ish welfare institutions, such as the orphanage in Breslau, instituted a yearly memorial ser- 
vice in which the orphans honored the benefactors of the orphanage. Silberstein, Entstehung 
und Entwicklung, 49-50. For a similar practice of the Breslau Jewish hospital, run by the 
local hevra kaddisha, the Israelitische Kranken-Verpflegungs-Anstalt und Beerdigungs- 
Gesellschaft (Israelite Sick-Care and Burial Society), see CJ, Community Collection, Breslau, 
75A Br7, folder 6, p. 12. 

38. Lewin, Geschichte der israelitischen Kranken-Verpflegungs-Anstalt, 107-112. 

39. CJ, Community Collection, Berlin, 75A Be2, folder 280; CJ, Community Collec- 
tion, Breslau, 75A Br7, folder 11, published as Statuten der Gesellschaft zur Beförderung des 
Guten, die zweite Brüderschaft genannt (Breslau: Hirsch Sulzbach, 1847) 3. 

40. CA, Community Collection, Ottensoos, S 139, folders 4-5, quotation folder 5. 

41. Ibid., folder 5. According to the 1839 statutes of the men’s Wohltätigkeits-Verein 
(Benevolent Association) in nearby Schnaittach, the members of this association, too, had 
to listen in silence to a reading of “moral-religious literature.” CA, Community Collection, 
Schnaittach, N 22a, folder 13. 

42. CA, Community Collection, Ottensoos, S 139, folder 5. For women's associations 
with similar practices, see a sick-care association in Offenbach and a women’s association in 
Halberstadt. CA, Community Collection, Offenbach, Ga KGe 14, folder 52; Auerbach, Js- 
raelitische Gemeinde Halberstadt, 129. 

43. See also Panitz, “Modernity and Mortality,” 319-323. 
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21. In the early decades of the nineteenth century, antisemites appear not to have criti- 
cized male Jews for being too feminine. Hagemann, Männlicher Muth, 255-270. In the 
same vein, Robin Judd, in her study on ritual slaughter and circumcision debates, reports 
that, in the first half of the nineteenth century, German Jews discussed issues of circumci- 
sion, emancipation, and citizenship with some anxiety and also debated whether circumci- 
sion put the health of Jewish males at risk. However, apparently contemporaries were not 
very concerned about circumcision as a mark of unmanliness. Judd, “Circumcision and 
Modern Jewish Life,” 142-155; Judd, “German Jewish Rituals,” 36-91. 

22. Geiger, “Aus L. Zunz’ Nachlaß,” quotation 248; Pyka, “Jüdische Identität bei Hein- 
rich Graetz,” 131-142, 283-291. On Geiger, see also Wiener, Abraham Geiger, 117. 

23. Koltun-Fromm, Abraham Geigers Liberal Judaism, chapters 3—4. 
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